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Trap leaf Development 
and Research Institute, London 

Scientific Librarian 


The Tropical Development and Research I mil cute (TDRI) Is a 
scientific unit of the Overseas Development Administration (ODA)of 
the Foreign and Commonwealth Office. TDRI collaborates with the 
developing countries to solve agricultural and health problems. 

This Is an opportunity to use your skills In a varied environment 
with day-to-day contact with library users. 

You will be involved in answering enquiries using reference material 
and both manual and computer based bibliographic Information 
retrieval systems. You will provide library material to the staff of the 
Institute through loan, interlibrary loan and photocopying services. 
The work also Includes journal control and stock editing, advising staff 
and visitors on the use of the library and cataloguing, classification and 
Indexing of library materials. 

You should have a recognised degree-level qualification In library 
or Information science. A science degree, or knowledge of library 
computer applications, and experience of work In a scientific library 
would be an advantage. 

Appointment as Scientific Officer £7555 - £9925 (Including £1365 
Inner London Weighting) with starting salary according to qualifications 
and experience. 

For further details and an application form (to be returned by 1st 
November 19B5) write to Civil Service Commission, Alencon Link, 
Basingstoke, Hants RG21 1JB, or telephone Basingstoke 

(0256)460551 (answering service operates outside office hours). 

Please quote ref: SB/33/JD. 

The Civil Service Is an equal opportunity employer 


University of 
London 
Institute of 
Education 

The Library has a vacancy 
for ■ 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

to warK In the Short Loan 
Collection. Library qualifies- 
tlona would be an advantage. 

Salary within range 
£6,681— £7.756 par annum In- 
clualve or London Allowance. 

For Further det el la and ap- 
plication form please ring 
Mary Griffin. University of 
London Institute of Educa- 
tion. 20 Bedford Way, London 
WCIII OAL on 636 1300 ext 
254 Diving refCS.L.l. Closing 
date 24 October - 


losing 

L103 


Exhibitions. 


BRITISH LIBRARY, Groat 
Rusaell St. WC1. HANDEL. 


Wkdya 10—5. Suna 
A dm free . 


2.30-6 
LI 22 


Business Services. 


R 8 BBARCMER requires work 
competitive rates. Contact 
Avrli Vincent 02 1-378-4472. 

1/133 

WORD PROCESSING, typing 
audio, accommodation 

address, telaphone answer- 
ing service. Reasonable 
rates. 794 6894. L133 



Book Fairs. 


Scientific 

ICHI Sendees 


POOKPAIR. 60 sal I era offer 
old and rare books at all 
levels. Sunday 13th Oct 
Hem— 7pm. Royal National 
Hotel. Woburn Place (off 
Rusaell Bauera ). Free entry. 
Bar, food. Details QB03- 
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University of 

CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

Applications are InWtad for 

TEMPORARY 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


0 ( Continuing Education, 1 
■ucaeaaful applicant will b« 
' an to create an annotated. 


I ;. 


(part time) in the Department 
mtlmilng Edt _ — 

asful ai 

■»K«d to crei 

bibliography of community 
Work, partlaulmrly community 
adult education, on' Meraay- 
aid* during the past flB year*. 

. The project la expaOtnd to 
lake the equivalent of two 
days per waek for a period of 
'eight months. The salary will 
be within -the range £ 61600 -. 
£8,920 per annum (nro rktal. 

' Applications, together With 
the names or throe referees, 
should be received not later 
than 31 October 1985 by The 
Registrar, .The Uillverettyj 
7.0. Box .147, Liverpool L40 
5RX. from whom further par- . 
tlculara mar ba obtained,': 
Quote Ref. HV/ 2 Q 0 /TLS. LI 04 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


HUMANITIES 

VISITING RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships (Honorary or Wtth smaJI Stipend) will ips offered within 
the period October 1986-March 1988, for tenure of between one 
and twelve months, for advanced research In subjects within the 
.field of the Humanities. Fellows will normally have study-rooms In 
the Institute and can enjoy Ihe faclfflfea of the University Library 
(from which books may be borrowed), Ihe National Library of 
Scotland, the Central City Library, the National Galleries and 
Museums, the Library of the Society Of Antiquaries In Scotland, 
and thb Scottish Record Office. Applications are Invited from 
scholars of established reputation, and also from younger scholars 
holding a doctorate or offering equivalent evidence of aptitude for 
advene®*! aiudy, > ' 

the lest day for receipt of applications Is 29 November 1885. 
Application forme and fuller Information may be obtained from the 
- Dlreotpr ol the Institute, \l Bucdeuch Place, Edinburgh EH8 8LN, 
, Soottaod. Telephone O31-80M 01 1, extension 8349. .. ‘ - (6411 j 
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Department of Oriental 
Manuscripts and Printed Books 

CHINESE SPECIALIST 


. . .to be responsible for cataloguing 
( according to AACR2) newly acquired 
books in the Chinese language; selecting 
printed material inChinese and other 
appropriate languages; answering 
enqul rles from readers and the general 
public and liaising with other members 
of staff on questions affeotlng the 
Chinese collections. 

You must have a deg ree , with 1st or 
2nd class honours or an equivalent quali- 
fication in which Chinese and Chinese 
culture are a major element. Aknowledge 
of, or a willingness to learn an appropriate 
Far Eastern language wouldbe an advan- 


The British Library 


tage os would a professional qualification 
inlibrarianehlp. 

Salary: os Curator Grade E £0818 - 
£12,630, or Curator Grade F 666 -£>10 £80, 
Level of appointment and starting salary 
according to qualifications and experience. 

For further details and an application 
form (to be returned ty 31 Ootober 1988) 
write to Civil Service Commission, Alenoan 
Link, Basingstoke, Hants BG21 UB, or 
telephone Basingstoke (0286) 488881 
(answering service operates outside office 
hours). Please quote reft 0(98)889. 

An equal opportunity employer 


Books and Prints 


LITERATURE C19 Illustrated 
books, cricket, psychoanaly- 
sis etc. Catalogue now avail- 
able, Valentina Books, 12 
Summerhouse Road, London 
N16 ONA 01-254 4225. 1/114 

AMERICAN OUT-OF-PRINT 

rviKlnblBs and collm ilblos. 
Fraa S«urclt Servlet*. Prices 
quoted fit etarllnn to Iniluclu 
surface shipment. Stnrllilu 
chaqims ocrnpind mid pralnr- 
red, Uranium Daokt*. Ilox 
91)02, salt Lnkn City. Utah 
841 ob USA. LI 14. 

FOR YOUR STATESIDE BOOK 
Natils. write or phone: book 
CALL, c/o Now Canaan Book- 

. Mall ardors wsleome. 


BOOKFItipiNO O/P i 

hand. Warm Books. 




.nur... 

8ftte , b)$l!' ,on Nl 

LEARNED Scientific and Art 
/Illustrated Journals 

rented- V/. H. __pardi 


don Nl 


,td . L 7 B_ Stamford H Lon - 


16. 01-806 191 


ARAB WORLD BOOK 8 - Rnre 
. and out-of-print. Catalogues 
available. David Lomen Ltd. 

4 2 Suffolk Rood. London 
W13 BNB.Tel; 01-74B 
0254. 

BOOKS, Retiring? 'Moving? 

a out? Slddelay and 


Thinning __ 

Hammond Ltd, 19 

Clarendon Street, Cam- 

bridge (0223) 330325. Give, 
baat prices. 


kRK BPI 

TORY., If you don't already 
rocelva/our aataloguea pleoau 
send fcfr tha latoet ono. Stamp 
appreciated. Abbey Books, 
56 Sopwall Lane. 6 t Albans. 
Herts . Tel SI Albans 32514. 

L1 14 


RBVIBW COPIB 8 and other 
books In flno condition 
bought and sold by Vermilion 
Honks. 97 Rad Lion St, Lon- 
don WC1. Tel 01-242 5822. 

LI 14 

A CATALOGUE Of 1 st editions 
af Books A Periodicals. R— Z, 
available from 1 D Edrlch, 17 
Seledon Road, Wanatced. 
London, Ell 2QF. 1/114 

RUSSIA. Catalogues Issued 
A. C. Hall, 30 Staines Rood, 
Twickenham, Middx. L1 14 


LITBRARY TRAVEL. Sand £2 
far rare books cstalopue, 

t ana Zwisohn, 524 Solono 
lr. NE, AlUurquertjue, NM 
87108, i/SA. LI 14 

HISTORY CATALOGUE out 

new: 400 2nd-liand end O/P 
books. From STANDFAST 
BOOKS, 96 Albsrt Square, 

wA,« A i»f>" 0 «: 

061-928-4907 (evenings and 
waekendsl. LI 1 4 

ALMOST ANY BCIKNTIPIC 

and learned periodicals, pro- 
ceedings. ato., wanted. Mr 
Pordss. 329B Finchley Road, 
London, NWS, Tali 01-435 
987B- LI 1 4 

QUALITY POEMS, stories and 
revlawa wanted by literary 
megealne. flaei Tlio new wri- 
ter, Five Ash Lone, Button 
Veny. Wilts, BA12 7BH. LI 14 

ART, artists, technique. Grafts 
A architecture, List antiqua- 
rian A secondhand books. 
250 Items. Wrlto: T. Harri- 
son, 25 Clnyflalda. Went- 
worth, Nr, RotherliDnl, 

862 7TD (0336- 

L114 


MODERN FIRST EDITION!. 
Catslagus from The Mu- 
ch man t Bookshop, 39 Burton 
St. London WCI. 01-381 
79 B 9 LI 14 

CHILDRENS BOOK! 1800- 
1980. Catalogue out ibartly. 
MAD Reeve , 53 Cuauor 
Mill. Oxford 0X2 9BY, tel: 
(08(18)862057 LU4 

RAM ILIYA BOOKS LTD. (In 
bald type) Priory Coiuit. 
102 St. Paul'a Road, London 
Nl 2LR 01-359 8318. C»H« 
logua I available: Antrauf- 
rlun Books on Un Aw 
World, Islamic Art sic. 


Personal. 


IMMEDIATE ADVICES 

£100 to £ 90.000 

writtou term* on , 

London Wl A 
Plinuni 01-491 

RB9BARCH P'lftOCf"! L* 
roi.i>ohUriir«i Club. FndiH " 1 
l tin IntHllPftiiul » r ,V" ,un. 
nutslili* uf ernUoAlE- fEJC 
triry. i.lilUisnphy. “‘JESS. 

nti'l. UiinienlllM NN we" 

Ifux 2913. Wly« l » , ® 1 0 > M LlJI 
Im. nat: AnS CiniHiio . 
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Fellowships 




Af a Very loW cost you c^T 
jifeiiaiies^ ^an4;ur^VferSities thrpugKdutih^ 

i ; • : v " provides publishers with an ^xdelierit ppp^ 
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WRITEKSIN 
RESIDENCE 

Northern Arte In conjunction 
with Cleveland County Council 
and Gateahead Metropolitan 
Borough Council ip organking 
[two .6 rnbnth ' 

ifieii'Nto- .. contowfee i ‘Wily in 
1986. Incluiive . feed of ^,200 
Ar8 offered. . 

The poeto will ' ^ be' based in 
EaatMiadleabqrmigh and Wir\- 
latph. Ea^i will , lhyolve! thq 
writer in Indlvidhaliaiwi group 
work wjth .4dulta ait^ - ypung 
people," and, 8 aubstantiel allo- 
wance wyill ttjkda for thi 
writers to pumus ithdt 
work* Cloehig datq; 25 Octdbw^ 

I^iUdetaifBftJoih Literature 
OshoTOSc/TefWWi^ ; NoWcpattfi- 


hawthoAndEn castle 

INTERNATIONAL RETREAT FOR WRITERS . 

FELLOWSHIPS FOR CREATIVE WRITERS 
Spring and Autumn MBaiotni 1986 . . 

AppUcationa are invited from novelist, poets, dramatUts mad 
writers whose work has already bsonpubHahod, FbJ lows ihips oiwW**" 
four and six weeks are offered to thoM work log oo a current 

Deadline forapplioation: Dm. JB 1986. .- 

For further d#i&UBContaotTheAdmUdBtrator,OUverNtctalK®u ,)jq 
IfaTlrihoredeO^^e.lAuwfldB, Midlothian, Scotland EH181BU- 


Holidays^ 

Accommodation 



HOUSE 


, boeFd'keq , 
Kent JRqecL . • ' . • 

SBI.'t'TsI: Ol-TqS..: 


‘DRISCOLL 

i 200 single rooms 
i per i week; jell e< 
epblk l72 : iy«vV I 

ITALY -^ UMSRiA. RoXtored 

. .op.viytrv ‘ house.. ,;-.Oubb|o.. 

Tfifiele raalonY-3 bettrooms,' 
, .8 oaths, heAtlho; welled oaf-, 
iv. deir, tentaStlo vlaWs, from 
NOVi, e.ibonthi «pptor. £320. 
ir.'Jmonth,. .Tel. (073) 934 
1.7 or 855,6300 Italy . LI23 
•! ■ 


University^ ; 

Bjlarylend = 

modbbn w 

EUROPEAN. 

.HIPTOBT Mrf , f 
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The Times Literary Supplement 


f; Friday is October i985 no 4,307 sop 
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New fiction: Angela Carter, Thomas Keneally 

Jan Morris, R. K. Narayan, 

Joyce Carol Oates , Philip Roth 
Neglected fiction - a symposium 
Malcolm Lowry, failure’s great success 
Centenary studies of D . H. Lawrence 

Putting sociology in order 
Robert Blake’s ‘The Decline of Power, 1915-1964 

‘Les Miserables’ with tunes 
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The Inman Diary 

A Public and 
Private Confession 

Edited by DANIEL AARON 

Between 1919 and his suicide 
in 1963, Arthur Crew Inman 
wrote approximately seventeen 
million words of what is surely 
one of the fullest and most 
bizarre diaries every kept. The 
Inman Diary, an abridgement 
of the original 156 volumes, is 
compelling reading. 

Into his diary Inman poured 
his memories of a privileged 
Atlanta childhood, disastrous 
prep-school years in northern 
exile, a nervous collapse in 
college followed by a bizarre life 
of self 7 diagnosed invalidism. A 
comfortable allowance enabled 
him to maintain expensive ' 
quarters in Boston where he 
confined himself to a darkened 
room. Through newspaper 
advertisements he hired 
talkers” to tell him their life 
stories. Convinced that his bid 
for immortality required 
complete candour, he held 
nothing back, weaving their 
Stories into the narrative of his ' 
own fears, pains, desires, ; 
compulsions, fantasies and 
nightmares. 

This complex work can be read 
on many levels. It is the story of 
a transplanted southerner : r 
obsessed with is ancestors and 
family. It is a unique sort of 
American social history, 
peppered with miscellaneous 
facte and vignettes ofpeople, 
and places. But chiefly i t is hi; 
newhterary form in Which the. . 
diarist becomes, ih effect, his 
own literary creation, the hero 
or anti-hero of a novel 
autobiography. 

As it moves inexorably toward 
a powerful denouement. The 
lfimari Diary is a hypnotically, 
addictive narrative. ■’ •' : 

4 November . ■ ■ ■ m - . • v i 

£83.95 until 3 1.3.86, thereafter 
£42.00 2 volumes slipcased 
1 .600pp (00 halftones) ' ’ . 

)-674-45446-6 
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Possessed and possessing 


Mi chael Hofmann 

HARVEY DRE1T and MARGERIE BONNER 
LOWRY (Editors) 

Selected Letters of Malcolm Lowry 
459pp. Penguin. £5.95. 

014 057008 X 

GORDON BOWKER (Editor) 

Malcolm Lowry Remembered 
220pp. BBC: Ariel Books. £4.25. 

0563203749 
RONALD BINNS 
MaJcoJmLowry 
96 pp. Methuen. £2.25. 

0416377505 

CHRIS ACKERLEY and LAWRENCE J. CLIPPER 
A companion to “Under the Volcano'* 

476pp. University of British Columbia Press. 
£25.50. 

0774801999 

Malcolm Lowry’s response to fame, as ex- 
pressed in his short, sharp, shocked poem 
"After Publication of Under the Volcano", 
reads like a summation of his personal phobias, 
the hells of fire, alcohol and syphilis: 

Fame like a drunkard consumes the house of the 

soul 

Exposing that you have worked for only this - 
Ah, that I had never suffered this treacherous kiss 
And had ken left in darkness forever to flounder 

and fail. 

By the time he died, in 1957, he may have felt 
he had recovered that “darkness”: neither Vol- 
cano nor Ultramarine was in print in English; in 
the previous ten years, he had published just 
two short stories, a score of poems, an essay 
and a book review; and, although he was en- 
gaged on three or four new works of fiction, 
they had been in production for some time, and 
it must have seemed unlikely that he would 
manage to complete any of them, or, if he did, 
getthem published. The diffident and sceptical 
vrit that marked his dealings with publishers is 
one of the triumphs of the Letters'. “As to the 
Swedish, Norwegian and Danish translations, 1 
understand they are out, but I have not seen 
them. Nor, I imagine, has any Swede, Nor- 
wegian or Dane.” 

How Lowry would have reacted to post- 
humous fame and “classic status” is anyojie's 
guess. Not, presumably, with the easy irony of 
Pound's Sextur Propertius: “I shall have, 
doubtless; a boom after my funeral, / Seeing 
that long standing increases all things regnrd- 
k* °f quality,” In fact, Lowry has had two 
such booms. The first, in the third lustrum after 


his death, saw the original publication of his 
Selected Letters (1967), his two unfinished 
novels Dark as the Grave wherein my Friend is 
Laid (1969) and October Ferry to Gabriola 
(1971), and a biography by Douglas Day. Now, 
ushered in by the film of Under the Volcano 
(something that seems to have been mooted 
for almost forty years, since the book was first 
published, in fact), there is another boom, an 
after-boom, a secondary boom with new 
material not by Lowry, but from him and 
about him: a paperback edition of the Letters 
(which have been long out of print); a collec- 
tion of reminiscences, a short critical account, 
and a companion ( compenerol ) to Under the 
Volcano. Bibliographies in some of these 
further attest to the interest in him, and there is 
even a Malcolm Lowry Newsletter to keep up 
with new developments. 

In a passage in the Selected Letters Lowry 
talks about the “purely romantic reasons” that 
drew him to Melville, 

but mostly because of his failure as a writer and his 
whole outlook generally. His failure for some reason 
absolutely fnscinnted me and it seems to me that 
from an early age 1 determined to emulate it, in every 
way possible - for which reason I have always been 
very fond of Pierre (even without having read it at 
ail). 

Lowry’s continuing fascination, a generation 
after his death, is prefigured by his attachment 
to Melville: it is personal and romantic, and has 
to do with his "failure”, with the remoteness of 
his life in Mexico and British Columbia, with 
his struggles to write and to publish and then to 
get over publishing, “and his whole outlook 
generally”. Not only does Lowry create the 
taste by which he is appreciated, he seems to 
have established the mode of its transmission, 
pre-eminently (before the film) by. word of 
mouth, by osmosis, by adoption, as he adopted 
Conrad Aiken as a father and David Markson 
as a son. Ronald Binns remarks that Ultra- 
marine rends ns though Lowry had “ransacked 
his set books” at Cambridge, but John Daven- 
port, reminiscing in Malcolm Lowry Remem- 
bered, actually lists the works he found in his 
rooms, “Knut Hamsun and Hermann .Jiang, 
B. Traven and Nordahl GneglVand'observes 
(with understatement) lhaT his reading “was 
integrated Itianunusual way”. David Markson 
writes that “a novel became a kind of introduc- 
tion, for Lowry, to the author personally”, and 
another passage in the Letters has Lowry quot- 
ing Aiken: ’“something about us doesn’t like to 
share our favorite authors with anyone’, 
perhaps not even with the author himself)” 
Lowry's personal feelings /or other authors, Ws 


adoption of them to the point of plagiarism, his 
jpossessiveness and possessedness, are attitudes 
for which his own books now provide the ob- 
jects. In his letters, he tells (or makes up) the 
story of how his copy of La Machine infer nale, 
together with his dark glasses, was stolen by a 
bearded Mixtec Indian. How should the books 
written by such a man reach their public by any 
ordinary route? 

All Lowry's books are Kttnstlerromane , 
observed his American editor Albert Erskino, 
half-complainingly. Ronald Binns makes the 
point differently when he refers to him as a 





metafictionalist. Geoffrey Firmin, Sigbjom 
Wilderness, Kennisb Drumgold Cosnahan, 
Bill Plantogenet end the rest of them, all 
artists with words or jazz, are all Lowry surro- 
gates. Lowry found it almost impossible to let a 
book go, and even years after publication - 
with Ultramarine, with Under the Volcano - he 
wanted to call them back for changes that were 
not mere details, but that would profoundly af-. 
feet their autonomous status. Under Under the 
Volcano was how he referred, not altogether 
frivolously-, to his second Mexican novel. He 
wanted to include all his books, written and un- 
written, in a cycle consisting of three or five or 
seven books, called The Voyage That Never 
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Ends. Impossibly beautiful titles for projected 
or never-published works ghost through the 
Letters, shuffled into various sequences: In 
Ballast to the White Sea , La Mordida, Swing- 
ing the Maelstrom. His reading of Ortega y 
Gasset helped him to remove his life and his 
work to the point where they meet as parallels, 
continually creating one another: “Is man a 
sort of novelist of himself who conceives the 
fanciful figure of a personage with its unreal 
occupations and then, for the sake of con- 
verting it into reality, does all the things he 
does - and becomes an engineer?” The result 
is a kind of involution of art, biography and 
personal myth, a weird, inextricably connected 
limbo which in the end affects the reader. 

This is what Stephen Spender feels when, in 
his introduction to Volcano, he writes, “It 
would be altogether pardonable to confuse 
many facts about Lowry’s own life with -the 
fiction of Geoffrey Firmm's." It so happens 
that the “fact" from Lowry's life that was omit- 
ted from Firmin’s -his eye-trouble that left him 
nearly blind in his childhood - may not have 
been one at all, but one of Lowry’s gloomy 
mythical embellishments. His brother Russell 
discounts it in Malcolm Lowry Remembered. It 
makes no difference, though. The reader with 
that bit of information may - Spender almost 
says he ought to - incorporate it into his read- 
ing. And the myths are so compelling anyway, 
so refractory, that despite biographical ques- 
tioning they assert themselves in the reader’s 
mind. 

All these factors - personality and myth, 
possessive reading, autobiographical pro- 
tagonists, moves to reclaim and subordinate 
published texts ( Under the Volcano was to 
appear as a novel “written ” by Sigbjem 
Wilderness in Lowry’s finished cycle) - make 
Lowry a kind of complex revenant in twen- 
tieth-century literature, neither myth nor fact 
nor fiction, neither life nor text, never com- 
pleted or authenticated or dismissed or quite, 
fathomed. As Lowry wrote of Under the Volca- 
no in his celebrated “Cape letter”: “It can even 
be regarded as a sort of machine: it works too, 
believe me, as I have found out.” The first 
chapter ends, “backwards revolved the lumi- 
nous wheel”, 

. The tenacity of (he Malcolm Lowry phe- 
nomenon is evidenced in all of these four books 
under review. In the Letters, one can note how 
Lowry sends not only his fictional characters 
but his own name on quixotic jaunts into the 
world: "Lowry’s and Penates”, he coins, "too- 
loose Lowry-frek”, or best of all, “delowryum 
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tremens**. Gordon Bowker's witnesses are 
dearly and vividly enthralled by the man they 
knew: Kathleen Raine allows him (and only 
him) the ascription of "genius", but reads 
Under the Volcano as a descript ion of her mar- 
riage to Hugh Sykes Davies. Conrad Aiken, 
John Sommer field and Charlotte Haldane 
included Lowry-characters in their novels. 
Arthur Calder-Marsiiall is robustly, even rude- 
ly disparaging. Lowry's first and second wives 
variously glow and enthuse (Gordon Bowker’s 
unearthing of a 1975 film interview with Jan 
Gabrial is the one big discovery here, although 
there are also notably gradous pieces by Hugh 
Sykes Davies and David Markson, and an in- 
teresting, though unfortunately very short item 
from the Canadian poet Earle Birney on con- 
ditions in the Lowrys’ shack in Dollarton). For 
the rest, it is interesting to note how many 
conflicting observations and opinions there 
are, and how, by extension, any clean, autho- 
rized version of Lowry's life must be an impos- 
sibility. 

Ronald Binns, although he uses “metafic- 
tionalist” as though Lowry might have bad it on 
his passport, follows his subject's precept that 
“writing should not stand still but perpetually 
evolve" and develops fresh ideas and formula- 
tions. He has a beautifully apposite quotation 
from Sartre, writes about textual de-famili- 
arization in Lowry, about the collage-like 
appearance of the writing, and has interesting 
points to make about Trotsky, Joyce, and 
Hardy in connection with Under the Volcano. 
Chris Ackerley and Lawrence Clipper quote 
Lowryesque misprints of their own making 
(“pub” for “pun"), put Ackerley’s own photo- 
graph of “ei Farolito”, the Consul's “terminal 
bar", on their cover, and use H no se puede vivir 


sin amar” as their epigraph . At one time, Low- 
ry had himself envisaged putting notes at the 
end of his novel, and their thorough, occa- 
sionally fanciful Companion is very much in 
the spirit of his extraordinary patient and de- 
tailed letters to Clarisse Francitlon and Cle- 
mens ten Holder, his French and German 
translators. Their work in analysing allusions 
and making cross-references is very much what 
the reader must set himself to do, and it may 
rob him of the fun and randomness of doing it 
for himself, but for the student and the impa- 
tient, it must be invaluable. Perhaps inevit- 
ably, there are further, unintended Lowryes- 
que touches: in the index, a reference to Peter 
Rabbit (‘‘everything is to be found in Peter 
Rabbit", it says in the Volcano ) has a “qv” to 
the cabbalist MacGregor Mathers. 

Lowry’s biographer Douglas Day writes: 
“One must begin by realizing that Malcolm 
Lowry was not really a novelist, except by acci- 
dent." He says it in, of all places, his preface to 
the posthumous novel Dark as the Grave 
Wherein my Friend is Laid. It is a daunting 
observation, but not one that 1 would disagree 
with. He continues: “It is difficult to know 
what to call him: diarist, compulsive notetaker, 
poet manqud, alcoholic philosophizing ramb- 
ler - any of these would do for a start, but only 
for a start.” Lowry’s gift, to my mind, is for the 
revelation of cosmic designs, inimical and later 
comic. Like Byron or Kafka, his name has 
sprouted a suffix and can be used to describe a 
whole class of experience: his territory is 
coincidence, the impingements and implica- 
tions of signs and symbols, “correspondence 
between the subnormal world and the abnor- 
mally suspicious”. It is the world of “we shoota 
de espiders", of “spectral chicken of the 
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Patrick Renshaw 

GARY SCHARNHORST with JACK BALES 
The Lost Life of Horatio Alger, Jr 
199pp. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. $17.95. 

0253149150 

The iags-lo-rlches story of Horatio Alger is 
familiar shorthand to historians, for the idea of 
America as a land of opportunity, But how 
many of us have actually read any of Alger’s 

f iovcls, or know anything about their author’s 

ife?"- ‘ 

• • This fascinating book answers all our ques- 
1 Hons about the latter. It uncovers a remarkable 
story - what might be palled the myth within 
the Alger myth. It seems that the life of the 
man who wrote such best-selling books for 
boys as Ragged Dick and Bound to Rise was 
- until now as complete a piece of fiction as the 
novels themselves. 

' In 1 927 a young journalist name.dHerbert R. 
Mayes .agreed to write a full-length biography 
of Alger, who had died in 1.899, After a few 
days’ research Mayes found that virtually no 


biographical data survived. Unable to write the 
book he hnd planned, he decided instead to 
make it. up out of whole cloth, aa Americana - 
say. The Idea /suggested by a friend, was to “do 
a take-off on Alger, a parody". So the bio- 
grapher invented a diary, from which he 
quoted copiously, and stacks of letters Alger 
had neither written nor received. “It was more 
fun to mRke them up", Mayes admitted, 

His publisher “was not merely satisfied but 
pleased. . . . He thought I might pull off a 
delightful spoof." Everyone was taken in, and 
the bluff succeeded for half a century. All sub- 
sequent biographies of Alger borrowed liberal- 
ly from that fabricated by Mayes, which also 
became the primary source for Alger’s entry in 
the American Dictionary of Biography. By this 
time it was too late for Mayes to come clean, so 
despite the growing suspicions of subsequent 
writers like ' Malcolm Cowley, who tried to 
track down the Alger “diaries", the truth did 
not emerge until the 1970s. By then, Mayes 
wished to set the record straight and in a final, 
ironic twist .the present book is dedicated to 
• him. . ■/ . ■ \i 

Why did the myth ab6ut the myth-maker 
survive for so long? Because his family had 


rossman 


house", and of the red HELL lighting up the 
night opposite the Dollarton shack. Lowry is 
an adept at elaborating such signs, and. espe- 
cially, though not exclusively, in Volcano, at 
composing them into a vision of the world and 
of life. In the later works, the quest for 
meaning is allowed to suffocate the reality and 
the realism that are so powerfully there in 
Volcano. (Ronald Binns rightly overrules 
Lowry himself on this point, and praises 
his characterization.) The first sentence 
of Dark as the Grave is like an elaborate, 
rhapsodic parody of that other first sen- 
tence, so coolly and chastely factual: “Two 
mountain chains traverse the republic roughly 
from north to south , forming between 
them a number of valleys and plateaus”: 

The sense of speed, of gigantic transition, of going 
southward, downward, over three countries, the 
tremendous mountain rangcs.the sense at once of 
descent, tremendous regression, and of moving, not 
moving, but in another way dropping straight down 
the world . . . 

The later books have the same world and the 
same way of looking at it, they go back to the 
same incidents and fears, but they distance and 
relativize, playing with Pirandellian mirrors. 
Where they score is perhaps in their very rag- 
gedness and exhaustion, leaving Lowry’s skills 
as a writer almost nakedly on view: his comedy 
and grace and erudition, his cultivated voca- 
bulary, the safety of pure play: 

It was the early afternoon of a brilliantly sunny day in 
Rome, a young blue midsummer moon tilted down 
over the Borghese Gardens, and under the awning 
on the sidewalk terrace of the Restaurant Rupc Tar- 
pea, crowded by men and women talking, a lone man 
named Kcnnish Drumgold Cosnahan sal drinking a 


‘‘(A) moving and very ^markable novel” | 

. ’ ; . ..John Boyley in London Revieie of B oo^'j 


e wanted to hide Algers scandalous secret, and 
o had destroyed his letters and papers. If the 
• invented- Hifer-whieh— had— gained— popular 

o acceptance, served to hide the truth, so much 
>- the better . In some respects Mayes's biography 

e mirrored the facts of Alger’s life in fortuitously 
r presenting him as a promiscuous ladies’ man, 
e for the popular author of inspiring books for 
boys had been sacked in 1866 as a Unitarian 
it minister for having sex with them. So Gary 
a Schamhorst and Jack Bales's search for his lost 

d life begins, rightly and poignantly, when “At 
i- the age of thirty-four, the midpoint of his life, 
l- Horatio Alger, Jr, lost his way. " The rest of the 

o book traces his career up to that point and 
n • beyond it. A tale of frustration - not only sex- 
is ual, but literary - unravels. Alger’s father, 
o himself a Unitarian minister, had also endured 
it a mid-life scandal when he went bankrupt 
o trying to raise ft large family on a tiny stipend, 
id However, he had managed to send his son to 
is Harvard, whence he emerged with ambitions 
>1, to become another' Longfellow or Whittier, 
to . In fact, though he wrote all his life, Alger's 
talents were second-rate. Only when forced to 
er fled the ministry and possible prosecution by 
id going to New York did he discover his true 
metier. Strapped for cash, he began writing 
serials for magazines like Student and School- 
mate, which fold how street Arabs, newsboys 
■ ' and bootblacks could rise from poverty by hoft- 
.-/• ; esty, hard-work; aod thrift. The tales, were, as 
Hackneyed as their alliterative titles - Rough . 
. and Ready, Mark arid Matchboy, Brave' and 
Bo/d - put for several years they were just what 
. . . ' the public Wanted. Alger wrote scores' of them, 
. plus hundreds of limp poems, which sold close 
> to a mUUdn.coples in bis lifetime. . ■ 

'But his real popularity came only after h|$ 
death . In the first two decades of the twentieth 
: century dpzens of cheap, attractive editions of, 
r hisnovels.soldflfteejior twenty tniliion. Then 
;• : in the ■ 1920s', • Alger’s i reputation sluxhped. 

: ; ■ ' Mayes’s biography ’ Mid a little to revive in-. 


glass nr milk with an expression of sombre panic. 
(“Elcphnn! and Colosseum".) The young blue 
moon, the grimly named restaurant and the 
sombre panic are marvellous, but the reader 
might have preferred rending about anyone 
else Luti the man they have been given. There is 
no sling, no menace and only the familiar un- 
familiarity: the final lext for this might be a 
clause from Dark as the Grave, “Sigbjom 
watched the lost prose sliding past the 
window". 

The Letters are Lowry without this occa- 
sionally exasperating mirroring. He emerges 
from them as a man of outstanding patience, 
culture and goodness. The most harrowing 
stories of misfortune, accident and betrayal are 
told with almost incredible culm and grace: a 
long letter to an attorney about various chic- 
uncrics suffered in Mexico; dignified letters to 
publishers and agents, whose behaviour (to the 
Lowrys mnronned near Vancouver) must have 
seemed appallingly fickle; letters listing afflic- 
tions and works-in-progress in roughly equal 
numbers. There are beautiful drunken sent- 
ences (“outside my window in the hospital was 
a leaning forest of small green nameless trees 
crowned by one very little sweet tree, blowing 
. . . a letter sending money to a friend even 
harder up, punning on “trois dtoiles", “brand" 
and “cognate" over several lines; letters 
accompanying a screenplay of Tender is the 
Night, a work of purest, most intricately pat- 
terned Lowry; endless hopeful sendings of 
stories or poems “just right for” this or that 
magazine or journal. In the middle of one of 
many, many long and highly figurative con- 
structions, is the short semaphore, “ - sent- 
ences impossible - But how many others 
there were that worked. 


By this time nobody ever read Alger'S 
books. Had they done so they would haw 
found a very different picture. Not only dW'*' 
heroes never rise to riches, the author 
often very critical of the American system and 
the way it produced and distributed wealth. He 
was, in fact, a typical liberal, reforming, 
Republican Mugwump. Indeed, lie underwent 
posthumously a symbolic transformaliori from 
Mugwump into Progressive: his books were 
most popular during the Progressive pen** 3 
precisely because they celebrated, In the two 
authors' words, “an imaginary olden jlme of 
equal opportunity and equitable trade”. In the 
nostalgic politics of Progresslvism, this land of 
lost content hnd been destroyed by rampant 
free enterprise, Alger’s work idealized the 
moral certainties of n pre-industrial order. 

Schamhorst nnd Bales hnve writlen a bio- 
graphy which can be regarded as deflnllive- 
They hnve tracked down all the surviving w - 
tors nnd other records. Yet their mCt J c "*°v • 
narrative, which appears so complete, m row* 
lty papers over many gagis that will P roba J_ 
never be filled. Alger’s sexual proclivities, 
fore and after the watershed events-pM 8 ■ • 
seem to hove been under complete corn • 
Unable to live entirely by his pen, he togj^ 
young boys for many years without a brea 
scandal,' though his charges- who included 
future Supreme Court Justice, Benjamin - 
dozo- teased him unmercifully. The boo* 
offers fascinating accounts .of Alger's fr JJ • • 
Europe and the Far West. There could 
been more, however, about his atutw?® 
slavery and the Civil War -he was rejecte , 
medical grounds, when he tried to jo® 

Union army. . ■ ••iJui' ind 

! : Alger was strictly a home-town Wi ; 

reading his life I was reminded irre , JLh 
Ton) Lehrer’s scabrous song, a verse oi . 
runs: . 

That fellow was no fool ‘ 


. orieoftliefinestnovels to, emerge frorvvthe.Soviet 

Union in its entire history. . ; p ; . r , ; :r. ’Mw's -Wograpti? did- a little to revive, in-.. ’Who taught our Sunday SchooU 

’ ' • ■ Michael bcommett c -■ > • • terpst, but it “was the creation: of the Horatio • And neither was our kindly Parson Brown 

; : • , ' Alger Awards fo 19^7 which transformed him (I guess Td better leave, tiw aext line oat, 

“Everything about this novel is exceptional'* into alegend. These awards.for “living indl- Just to be on the safe Side) ; . 

. r . • \ A ' . . 7 viduals who by tbeir own efforts bave pulied • - my Home T oW11, : rT 

• 7 bwq b^trtps Whe.: Arthur F. Kidney's Flannery O’Connofsfy 

‘ u\r '■'■■■ n -i.- -if ; j. ; • ’ ’ ' : ■ , American te&dfti.b^^ have since' gotfe<to:suCh;: jury: Resources of being (195pp. 
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DAVID PARK CURRY 

James McNeill Whistler at the Freer Gallery of 
Art 

319pp, with colour and black-and-white 
illustrations. W. W. Norton. £38,95. 

0393018474 

KATHARINE A. LOCHNAN 
The Etchings of James McNeill Whistler 
308pp, with black-and-white illustrations. Yale 
University Press. £25 (paperback, £8.95). 
0300032757 

Last year’s 150th anniversary of the birth of 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler provided the 
raison d'ttre for several celebratory exhibi- 
tions. David Park Curry’s James McNeill 
Whistler at the Freer Gallery accompanied an 
in-house presentation of the Freer Gallery’s 
extremely rich Whistler holdings and Kathar- 
ine Lochnan’s The Etchings of James McNeill 
Whistler is the catalogue of a loan exhibition 
shared by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the Art Gallery of Ontario. Neither book, 
however, is a conventional exhibition cata- 
logue, and they both have interest and value 
beyond the events that called them forth. 

Of the two, James McNeill Whistler at the 
Freer Gallery is the more sumptuous publica- 
tion, reproducing, generally in superlative col- 
our, every Whistler in the Freer Gallery: the 
plates include not only major and relatively 
well-known early paintings such as “The Music 
Room" (1860-61), “The Princesse du Pays de 
la Porcelaine” (1863—64) and the “Six Pro- 
jects’’ (c 1867-68), but also a wealth of little- 
known or hitherto-unknown oil sketches, 
watercolours, and pastels: also included are 
separate reproductions of frames, drawings of 
butterflies intended for the margins of The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies, and seven 
drawings of Chinese pots for the catalogue of 
Sir Henry Thompson’s collection of blue and 
wM/e porcelain. The discussions accompany- 
ing these illustrations tend to be more appre- 
ciative than informative and hence will frus- 
trate the reader who expects to learn much 
about the works. Nevertheless, the plates con- 
tribute a genuine and significant extension to 
what is generally known of Whistler’s oeuvre, 
^ they permit us to appreciate and enjoy the 
numerous small and essentially private later 
w>ria that make up much of the Freer collec- 
tion in a, way not allowed on museum walls, 
oven those of the Freer, which Is one of the 
most intimate and most sympathetic of public 
galleries. 

Curry’s book also contains four essays, of 
which one is devoted to Charles Lang Freer as 
■“Hector, and another to the Peacock Room, 
Whistler’s most considerable single underlak- 
rog and the greatest trophy of Freer’s collec- 
tion. The remaining two (a passionate but un- 
convincing attempt to prove the influence of 
Watteau upon Whistler and a consideration of 
Whistler’s paintings of Cremome Gardens), 

: <o«n a Wt out of place, since the main works on 
yh they focus, “The White Girl” (1862) and 
Nocturne in Black and Gold: the Falling 
JJookot" (c 1875), are not in the Freer Gallery, 
titles also can only be described as 
Sure *y* ■n essay called “Artist and. 
accompanied by a colour plate of 
’ • .TV White Girl”, might be expected to tell us 
■Pfflethlng about the legendary Joanna Hiffer- 
the subject of this and numerous other 
P^Hngsby WhjsUer (or about Whistler’s atti- 
to his models, or about the nineteenth- 
^ the.modei-mistresa more gener- 
' •nJij'W haodel referred to is Watteau. 

: •pal? 1 ? ? tl «?. essay aboutFreer, “Artist and 
^ misleading, not only because Freer, 
only in 1890 and bought 
1 pr his works from dealers after the artist’s 
[■: a collector rather than a pat- 

i : because the Freer Gallery 

i 1 . 225^ V c V$t fruits of the genuine patron- 
Leylgnd, for whom Whistler 
Pftiw works, the “Six Pro- 


!• ' — Room. Incredibly 

L'-*- : ?lahd&- not even mention' Ley- 
\ ^‘, c6a J un 9 tioii ; with the ; “Six Pro- 

|:;r of sketches for an 

^ t ^ ccor « ^ v « scherae consti- 

w<J ; his most iihppdw^ 
SySi^^tie Peacoqk Room. J.. ' ' 


Katharine Lochnan's The Etchings of James 
McNeill Whistler originates from a doctoral 
dissertation, and is as straightforward as 
Curry's book is quirky. Both authors look 
upon Whistler primarily as a French artist, and 
Dr Lochnan is particularly informative about 
the Parisian artisti. tnd intellectual milieu in 
which he created his first etchings. But the 
most fascinating aspect of her discussion is de- 
voted to the give-and-take between Whistler 
and his brother-in-law Seymour Haden , which, 
despite the fact that the two men were as unlike 
as day and night, was of the utmost importance 
for both of them. 

She also argues that Whistler’s “radical re- 
construction of the picture space” in the 
Thames etchings of 1859 already reveals the 
influence of Japanese prints, even though his 
first documented interest in them came only in 
1862. Much of his “radical reconstruction”, 
however, was also prefigured in English ait of 
the 1850s, and it seems reasonable to ask 
whether such work might have been more im- 
portant to Whistler than has generally been 
acknowledged. We know from Fantin-Latour 
that Whistler admired pictures by Millais in the 
Royal Academy in 1859, and Lochnan does 
consider possible echoes of Millais in Whist- 
ler’s prints. But Millais was not the only artist 
whose works Whistler saw in 1859. Recently, 
scholars have proposed that the paintings 
“Wapping", which Whistler began in 1860, and 
“The Coast of Brittany", of 1861, owe debts 
respectively to pictures by James Clarke Hook 
and John Brett which were also shown at the 
Academy in 1859, Without doubt Whistler 
would have visited the Hogarth Club, the pri- 
vate exhibiting society of the Pre-Raphaelite 
group which was in full swing in 1859, and the 
evidence of the prints he made in the summer 
and autumn of 1859 suggests that he rapidly 
took heed of the sort of work that was on show 
there. The high horizon and spatial flattening 
in “Nursemaid and Child" , etched in the sum- 
mer of 1859, are ascribed by Loobnan to the 
influence of Alphonse Legros (and, via 
Legros, to Courbet), but they are equally pre- 
figured in Ford Madox Brown’s “An English 
Autumn Afternoon"; in which the foreground 
figures show striking similarities to those in 
Whistler’s print. Raised horizon lines, flat- 
tened spaces, diagonals which divide the com- 
position into geometric wedges, and repoussoir 
figures whose feet are cut off by the margins 
are ingredients which Lochnan sees as 
Japanese in the Thames etchings from slightly 
later in the same year, but they are all present 
in Pre-Raphaelite works from the 1850s. She 
does quote Philippe Burly, the one French 
critic familiar with both English and Japanese 
art, who wrote in 1863, “Les eaux-fortes de M. 
Whistler parlent l’anglais le plus pur”, but she 
resolutely refrains from asking what those 
words might mean. . 

The Thames etchings are Whistler’s earliest 
real masterpieces, and they contain the seeds 
of the increasingly two-dimensional and ab- 
stract prints produced by the artist in the 1870s 
and 1880s; those culminate in etchings done In 
Brussels in 1887; which, as Lochnan aptly 
points out, find their logical sequel in the 
Cubist drypoints of Georges Braque. Hence 
questions abput the sources that nurtured 
Whistler in 1859 are questions about the roots 
of the breakdown of a post-Renaissance tradi- 
tion of naturalistic Illusion and the origins of 
modern art. - In subsequent years Whistler 
admired, collected, and emulated Japanese 
prints, but I suspect that his enthusiasm for 
them was largely due to the confirmation they 
provided for the viability of paths upon which 
be had already embarked. 

The evolution in Whistler’s printmaking 
after 1859 was a refining, largely by process of 
simplification and elimination , of things he had 
done before, and Lochnan’s discussion of the 
later work focuses on the concern with states 
and subtle variations in inking that make 

Whistler’s prints the delight of collectors and 
curators. Daintily trimmed with a projecting, 
tab for a butterfly signature, printed on 
precious old paper,.t«»tefully framed, released 
In controlled editions, they became supremely 
marketable* Flowing the break 
with Leylaiid (which was brought about by 
disagreement over .payment for the peacock 

Rooni)i Whisker’s 1 

: London. The Society 
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Whistler's etching 1 Old Putney Bridge ", 1897; it is reproduced from The Etchings of James McNeill Whistler, 
reviewed on this page 


paid his way to Venice in 1879, published his 
prints, allowed Whistler to decorate its premis- 
es in yellow and white to provide the approp- 
riately exquisite ambience to compound the 
sense of preciousness of the works presented, 
and ultimately enticed American millionaires 
such as Freer to outdo one another by mixing 
connoisseurship and expenditure in the forma- 
tion of huge collections that attempted to rep- 
resent every state and variation obligingly mul- 
tiplied by the artist to satisfy his market. 

In finding a successful and saleable mode, 
Whistler in no way sold out d la Millais. His 
later prints and the oil sketches and pastels, 
which are so well represented in the Freer col- 
lection, are completely consistent with the aes- 
thetic philosophy eloquently proclaimed in his 


much-quoted “Ten O’clock Lecture” of 1885 
and in other statements. Yet the chief terms of 
praise in those statements aTe words such as 
“delicate” and “dainty”, and if we look 
through the later works reproduced in James 
McNeill Whistler at the Freer Gallery it is strik- 
ing how frequently the adjective “little" 
appears as part of their titles: “The Little 
Nurse", “The Little Faustina", “Rose and 
Gold: the Little Lady Sophie of Soho”. In all 
media, Whistler's later art is an art of diminu- 
tive virtues and restricted range. It is an art 
which is never unworthy of respect, but which, 
none the less, leaves us regretting the loss of 
the vigour, the abundance, even an element of 
vulgarity, that animated his earlier works and 
that he refined away in the quest of good taste. 


October Books 
... Non-Fiction 

OUTPOSTS 

Simon Winchester 

A poignant record of the remaining dependent outposts of the British Crown, 
remnants of what was the greatest Empire in the history of the world. 

Illustrated £12.95 

PIAF 

Margaret Crosiand 

The revealing life-story of a legend in her own lifetime, the first English biography 
of the remarkable French stager Edith Piaf. Illustrated £9.95 

A TRAVELLER IN CHINA 
Christina Dodwell 

China’s remoter regions and their inhabitants richly and perceptively described by 
an experienced but unorthodox explorer. Illustrated £9 . 85 

LOVE AROUND THE WORLD 
Lailan Young 

An intriguing guide to the love and mating habits of people on all six continents of 
the globe, compiled by a PbIIow of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Illustrated £8.95 

SIDESTEPS 

A rugby diary, 1985 
Gerald Davies and John Morgan 
Gerald Davies, one of the world's all-time great wing threequarters, and John 
Morgan, lifetime observer and writer on the game, cover the international and 
home rugby Season of 1985. Illustrated £7.95 

' Fiction f . . - . 

SEMINAR FOR MURDER 
B.M. Gill . 

From die winner of the 1984 Grime Writers' Association Gold Dagger Award comes 
an ingenious tale of detection, a superb successor to The Tluelfth Juror. £8.95 

SON OF THE ENDLESS NIGHT 
John Farris ' 

A novel; of demonic possession,: in which human weakness must withstand 
ferocious forces of evil. .. £9.95 

AGENTS OF SYMPATHY 
Frank ONeitt 

A riveting and revealing Story of espionage end international terrorism as it is 
lived behind and beyond public policy and.the evening news. £9.95 
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Melodious comparisons 


Lucy Beckett 

LAWRENCE KRAMER 

Music and Poetry : The nineteenth century end 
after 

25 1pp. University of California Press. $28. 
0520048733 

The critical task Lawrence Kramer has set him- 
self is enticingly ambitious: a fresh discussion 
of the “historical shift in what might be called 
the identity of consciousness" that appeared in 
various manifestations at the turn of the 
nineteenth century and is with us still. He sets 
out from the intuition that evidence of both the 
occurrence and the nature of this shift can be 
found in parallels in the organization of pieces 
of music and poetry that were not present in 
earlier periods. He proposes to demonstrate, 
in other words, that something essential to 
Romanticism, by which he means “not a style 
but an activity", can be located in a converg- 
ence of creative method in poetry and music 
that became possible in the generation of 
Wordsworth and Beethoven and remains signi- 
ficant in our own. 

Before the exposition of this theory, in seven 
chapters which analyse particular works, some 
pretty ruthless clearing of the decks has to take 
place. Dramatic music and narrative poetry 
are, reasonably enough, excluded from consid- 
eration. The swift disposal of the possibility 
that parallels between poetry and music in ear- 
lier periods, or between nineteenth-century 
music and earlier poems, might be fruitfully 
explored raises more anxiety. Kramer says, for 
example, that u a Handel Allegro and a Pope 
character assassination are not good candi- 
dates for a tandem interpretation", and that 
the works of Donne (this choice raises un- 
answered questions) and Bach “test ... to the 
limit and always vindicate" the proposition 
that “a work based on a discursive model can 
admit discontinuities and perplexities of all 
sorts without risking its formal coherence’*. 
Both these statements axe intended to rein- 


force the sense of a qualitative break in the 
history of music and poetry at the start of the 
Romantic period, a break which can only be 
felt as of equal magnitude if the histories of the 
two arts are seen as more closely comparable 
than they are - since mere contemporaneity is 
clearly not the main basis of the argument. 

These doubts raised at the outset gain in 
strength once the discussion of paired works 
begins. The choice of works seems, to put it 
mildly, arbitrary. Beethoven's “Appassionato" 
sonata is dissected in parallel with Words- 
worth's “The Thorn"; here there is a wild im- 
balance of scale, not to mention quality, 
though the analysis of the sonata is interesting, 
convincing and conducted in a readily accessi- 
ble language. "The Thorn" seems, in compari- 
son with a ground-breaking masterpiece, more 
tli an ever the gloomy little ballad of Gothic 
pretension that it is. More serious problems are 
raised by the comparison of the third Rasu- 
movsky quartet with "Intimations of Immor- 
tality". Here Kramer wants us to apprehend 
Wordsworth's use, and rejection, of a Platonist 
theory of the origin of the soul as instructively 
comparable to Beethoven's use, and in places 
rejection, of classical tonality. To have grave 
reservations about this parallel is not at all to 
deny the fact that both pieces are major docu- 
ments of the Romantic imagination. But the 
patch of philosophical speculation in the Ode 
does not strike the reader with the shock of 
radical discontinuity that Beethoven inflicts to 
such effect (the quartet is, again, very well 
described by Kramer), and the reason, surely, 
is thnt Wordsworth, writing In a form already 
loosely meditative, does not have the same 
kind of specific expectations to defy. 

A clue to the different situations of the Eng- 
lish poet and the Viennese composer in 1807 
may be found in the ordinary uses of the word 
“classical 11 when applied to poetry and music: 
because the history of European music is so 
much shorter and more compact than the his- 
tory of European poetry, the word has quite 
different applications in the tvyp arts. Milton., 
disrupting his pastoral elegy with fierce intru- 


sions of the personal is a closer parallel to the limc-as-e xpcrience is structured by (he raj, 

Beethoven of the third Rasumovsky quartet Romantic rc|>c tit ion/linearity; time-as-bcconv 

than Wordsworth is anywhere, and the reason ing by gcncrativity/dialcclidty; and timers- 
lies in the relation of the works to "classical” heing by transitivity/immutability." Wb en , 

forms adopted and prised apart. (The dissolu- few other terms, ''liniiiiality”, “chronopbauy", 

tion of syntax in the more idiosyncratic stretch- “cat hectic rhythm”, are added to this kind of 

es of Paradise Lost might for a number of thing, the works, nny works, however interest- 
reasons repay comparison with some passages ing and however intelligently explained in de- 
in the last quartets, but that is another story.) tail, tend to disappear behind a scaffolding of 
Kramer in this first half of his book is also categorization built more for its own sake ("H* 

establishing a terminology for. apparently, starting point for gestural analysis") than for 
wider use. Beethoven and Wordsworth in the theirs. 

chapters mentioned yield “romantic repeti- Three other chapters intervene; two, thatoo 

tion" and “generative form". Chopin’s Prc- word-setting of the Romantic period and that 

ludes Op 28 and some representative Shelley on Elliott Carter's setting of Ashbery’s 

(“Ode to the West Wind” and passages from “Syringa", with much to recommend them; 

Prometheus Unbound) produce “transit of one, that on Ives and Stevens, leaping too ead- 

ideotity”; here again the description of the ly the huge gap in sophistication between too 

music leaves thnt of the poetry standing. What artists who hnvc only a little in common. None 

is more, Shelley cannot be shown to use single of these chapters contributes much to theover- 

words with enough precision to justify Kra- all ense being made by the book, a case which 

mer's claim that his poetry mirrors the danger- stands, ut the end, not proven, 

ous chromatic volatility of Chopin's pieces. In Kramer, nevertheless, when he allows his 
the book’s final chapter, which discusses grand design to recede from view, writes wcD 

Rilke’s “Orpheus. Eurydice. Hermes" with about many of the works he calls in evidence, 

Beethoven’s fifth symphony as exemplars of all and his book has much to say about the work- 

three revealed terms, the doubts raised by the ings of the Romantic imagination even if hi 

whole procedure are confirmed. “These classi- method sometimes operates more as a warning 

fications might be summed up by saying that than as an example. 

Hearing aid 

” “ The “social and cultural” material Is all vei) 

Rupert Christiansen familiar, and none of it mns deep. The relatku 

of composer to performer and perfbnninj 

STANLEY SAME with ALISON LATHAM (Editors) styles is largely ignored. There is noattemptK 

The Cambridge Music Guide discuss the various ways music has bw 

544pp. Cambridge University Press. £15. financed and published , or broader issues sud 

0521259460 as the decline of domestic music-making boc 

the rise of "armchair listening”. 

The prolific Grove team -editor, contributors, Instead, we get a competent run-lhrougt 
even the picture researcher - have taken a from Gregorian chant to the Minimalists whkt 

busman’s holiday to Cambridge and produced will spring no surprises. If there arc a few 

a sumptuous one-volume history of music, it is points of complaint - Tallis is scarcely mu- 

.. fl-camful .and-well.^or ganiy.ft ri j ob, but w ithout tioned and the rise of opera is pert 


The “social and cultural” material Is all veij 
familiar, and none of it mns deep. The relatioa 
of composer to performer and perfbnnioj 
styles is largely ignored. There is no attempt to 
discuss the various ways music has been 
financed and published , or broader issues nidi 
as the decline of domestic music-making and 
the rise of "armchair listening”. 

Instead, we get a competent run-through 
from Gregorian chant to the Minimalists which 
will spring no surprises. If there arc a few 
points of complaint - Tallis is scarcely dko- 
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NEW FROM THE 
MACMILLAN PRESS 
including two classic 
works now back 
in print 

THE LETTERS OF MOZART AND HIS FAMILY 
Revised Edition 

Edited by EMILY ANDERSON with Revisions by STANLEY SADIE 
and FIONA SMART. . 

includes amendments to the .composition dates of several of Mozart's works and to the 
identification of works mentioned in the letters. Further*, the new edition domes an index to 

I ; the letters, suitably revised and an exhaustive newbibhography. ‘ ; 

1 1180 pages plus 12pp of plates. Hardback £38.50 0333 39S32 7-. 

THE LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN 

Edited by EMILY ANDERSON, . 

Based on. an independent scrutiny of original manuscripts throughout Europe, this edition, - 
'' *hich has been unavailable for a decade, Includes virtually all Beethoven’s letters and other 
relevant dotqmehts over a period of, 40iyea^ up to die composer's death in 1827. 

. 3 with sllpcitue. 1490 pages, kardbatk ! T fB3| 30839 5, . 

^FARTOTEST WOlj^ £ *£} f X'- 

Letters of Percy Grainger 1901-14 

: Edited by KAY DREYFUS, Curator of the Grainger Museum, • • ; - 

University of Melbourne.; ■ ' V.- : '• ; 


much flavour or individuality, and all the excel- 
lent layout, illustration and apparatus of charts 
and music examples cannot quite compensate 
for the sleep-walking quality of much of the 
text. . , 

Stanley Sadie sets out his scope and inten- 
tions clearly enough. He hopes to be “attrac- 
tive and useful to the general music lover” by 
concentrating on composers' biographies and 
■ drawing on “features of contemporary social 
and cultural history” that relate to music “in 
significant or suggestive ways”. Non-Western 
and primitive musics are excluded; the first 
three chapters outline technical, instrumental 
and structural matters. 

What Sadie does not say, but what Is glar- 
ingly obvious, is that the book is primarily 
designed to be a user-friendly educational tool 
destined for every school library, where It 
thoroughly merits a place. However, the 
“general music lover” will, I think, feel some- 
; what uninspired by such an uncontroverslal 
approach. Compared to Paul Lang’s similarly 
oriented Music in Western Civilization (1941) 
with its Spenglerian overtones, or the sugges- 
tively opinionated volumes of Man and his 
Music by Wilfrid Mailers (1962), Sadie’s 
. efforts come across as a routine assembly of 
r received Views. , • v . »: • ’ v- , i • 


treated; the later nineteenth-century ftwA 
school gets bundled Into a couple of pan- 
graphs, whereas minor American talents hkc 
Cowell and Menotti are lavishly accomnw- 
dated; the 150-odd words devoted to that diffi- 
cult composer Wolf are blankly unhelpful; aa 
offensive insinuation as to Britten’s pcoctert 
for choirboys should have been cut — there is 
also much that is very respectably done, 
level accessible to any O Level student, Tm 
“ general music lover” who wants wraejn^ 
less pedagogic and more speculative should try 
Gerald Abraham’s Concise Oxford flWj 
Music (1979), reissued in paperback ean 
this year. . 

But Sadie docs have one surprise lopu u 
for his last chapter - Wilfrid Mcllers on pop*® 
music. Professor Mellers never 
astound and here he Is allowed to ride mu 
phantly some of his favourite hobby-w^ 
am not quite suro what ho means by des^^J* 
Frank Zappa as “the super-mother 
cultivating a white matriarchy to u 
unconscious black version in the city . , 
nor am I convinced by his aaolysia of tt 
terms of a “Dionyaiac Initiation cetenwoj: 
but after the anodyne manner evW p3 
that has gone before, one is grateful W**. 
excitement. • 
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bis, talent! his growing interest In composing, and his increasing artistic success, aided by a’ 
close association with G^eg. He recounts His extraordinary relationship With his mother;; 

■ and the Intimate; details ,of His unusual Sex life, = p.-. ' , • . 

ytipages. : - .. V V- 

THE IDEA OF- MUSIC : S.CMO^ : ; 

■.By PETER FRANKLIN; Lecture^' lit '/ .[ '!■ 

; / Why hois ' modem music evolved asit has? Iri th^ pjortecring wbrk^ the^authQr seeks to 
> . re-examine Schoenberg’s innovative contributions to; the development 1 of el . musical 
.language of modernism, through a reassessment of jtbe datum of urtispc expression aha 
■ hrtlstic truth & held by such as Mahler, Ribhard StraUsS, ThomasManrj and othbrsi '* ' 

I 'jOB pages. 1 hardback QSJQO 0333 400275. '■ 0333 40028 ; :i 

r. • ' •! ' !: ; • V AVAILABLE F^QM YOtl^ BOOK^Ll^ NdW.; . : 2 ' : 

: (or 1 in case of olfflculty from Macmillan Pray, HoaqdaiHb, EMthgatdkt, Hantp RG21 2XS, UK) { 


Viewing Primitives 

:In the best work nothing’s willed: : 

. everyone shares a sense of occasion 
, and theproper self-esteem. People •• 

se€fn y he in fancy dress (wedding groups, * 
dean children , minor government officials) -' ! 
but this is simple reportage, . . ■ ' , 

■ ; though (Jod knows where it could lead; : i 
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Subject to survey 


St even Lukes 

ANTHONY GIDDENS 

The Constitution of Society; Outline of the 
theory of structuration 
402pp. Cambridge. Polity Press. £22.50. 
0745600069 

For some fifteen years now, Anthony Giddens 
has been developing an increasingly subtle and 
wide-ranging argument about the nature of 
sociology and of the social sciences in general. 
That argument proposes an account of the cen- 
tral problems facing sociology and a view of the 
proper relations between sociology and other 
disciplines, such as philosophy, psychology, 
history and geography. It is an argument, 
drawing on detailed and extensive scholarship, 
that began with his Capitalism and Modern 
Social Theory - which, with notable interpret- 
ative charity, examined the work of Marx, 
Durkheim and Weber - and has conti nued with 
critical discussions of major contemporary 
movements of thought (functionalism, struc- 
turalism, evolutionism, positivism, hermeneu- 
tics, critical theory and historical materialism) 
and a variety of individual thinkers. 

Giddens's argument is impressive in its com- 
prehensiveness of vision: in the breadth of its 
scope and the intellectual order it gives to a 
vast range of social scientific work. It is also 
judiciously eclectic, canvassing ideas from all 
quarters and carefully avoiding extreme posi- 
tions and what he sees as blind alleys. If Locke 
was, as he unjustly described himself, the 
“under-labourer” of philosophy, employed in 
“clearing the ground a little”, Giddens might 
perhaps be called the Master Surveyor of 
sociology, whose ramshackle house he seeks to 
put in order, and the City Planner of the 
sprawling social sciences. Yet that too would 
be unjust, since he is also in the construction 
business, the author of a notable book on the 
class structure of the advanced societies and 
a forthcoming book on the nation-state and 
violence. . 

What, then, is his argument and to what 
conclusion does it lead? It is, in the first place, 
an argument against various forms of distortion 
in the major social theories inherited from the 
last century and prevalent in this - distortions 
which arise, first, from mistaken views of the 
object, or subject-matter, of such theorizing, 
and, second, from misconceptions about its 
Proper form and functions. Errors of the first 
“ft result in reductionism of various kinds, 
against which Giddens argues forcefully. He 
stresses the reductionism of functionalism and 
structuralism alike in “suppressing or discount- 
ing agents’ reasons" , looking for “the origins of 
•Wr activities in phenomena of which these 
agents are Ignorant”; and that of “hermeneutic 
.. approaches and of various versions of phe- 
1 nomenology, which tend to regard society as 
™ plastic creation of human subjects". Thus 
“e “normative functionalism" of Talcott par- 
wns and the “structuralist Marxism” of Louis 
JjJwMer are both Criticized for exaggerating 
■ the degree to which normative obligations are 

| by the members of societies". 

■ “"“My, role theory is rejected for assuming 
‘Ml the "script la written, the stage set, and 
ac,0r * do .the best they can with the parts pre- 
for them”. ‘ . • 

Moj® generally, Giddens argues against 
’ " e sometimes calls “structural sociolo- 
gy s. one-sided view of constraint: “the idea 
■tt , J IUc tu ,, al properties of society form con- 
mng influences oyer action” rather foan 
aa always both enabling and 
tal H , ™ n 8; also rejects the “developmeri- 

| of much^ evolutionary theory, 

I Sr 1 , - e - - ihat Min 0 °< a g lven typ e 

f' tmiif s 0n ty ‘°ne way forward’, which every 
I P°l?^ follow if it 


L- ’ ihnS?' secopd sort - misconceptions 
I proper form anti furic- 

I v^tjS^ “^ffly the well-known erfors of 
dommitmept to seeking univer- 
i ■ ' 1 he ^ ed ^ l ve- nomological model of 

ure to 7 i L a ’ and, mo ^ iltter “ tin ^ the fafl" 
accoimt Of the fact that 
i' -ly 6 ^l ier aliready kiiow, if only tadt- 

^ the .so'dal. scientist dia»yers 

> foliate it and accordi ngly modify 


even proposes that “the task of constructing 
sets of stably established generalizations . . .is 
not an ambition of much relevance to social 
science’’; nor is it primarily in the business of 
prediction and control. 

Separately or together, these errors tend to 
encourage the drawing of certain dichotomies 
or “dualisms” to which Giddens takes strong 
exception. In his own theory, “a range of dual- 
isms or oppositions fundamental to other 
schools of social thought are reconceptualized 
as dualities”. Thus he opposes the supposed 
antithesis between micro-situations (to be 
analysed by qualitative hermeneutic methods) 
and macro-processes (susceptible rather to 
classification, measurement and statistical 
method). The conflict between these two posi- 
tions Giddens sees as "a methodological re- 
sidue of the dualism of structure and action”, 
which he in turn holds to be spurious. And 
indeed this last claim is central; the underlying 
idea that his entire argument seeks to under- 
mine is a false view of the relationship between 
structure and agency. 

What, then, is he arguing /or? Plainly, for a 
true and undistorted view of that relationship. 
Holding that social theory's task is to provide 
“conceptions of the nature of human social 
activity and of the human agent which can be 
placed in the service of empirical work”, he 
presents here what is the most sustained ex- 
position to date of his “theory of structura- 
tion”, by means of which he seeks to “escape 
from the dualism associated with objectivism 
and subjectivism”. Central to this theory is the 
notion of the “duality of structure” to which he 
attributes paramount importance. This notion 
is stated and restated (nothing he states is not 
restated) throughout the book in different 
forms, the most succinct being this; “that the 
rules and resources drawn upon in the produc- 
tion and reproduction of social action are at the 
same time the means of system reproduction” . 
By “system” he means the “patterning of social 
relations across time-space, understood as re- 
produced practices”. The major, ever-recur- 
ring theme throughout the book is that “all 
structural properties of social sytems ... are 
the medium and outcome of the contingently 
accomplished activities of situated actors", 
which are “reflexively monitored" and have “a 
range of intended and unintended consequ- 
ences" (which certainly cannot be assumed to 
be functional to the maintenance of the sys- 
tem). More pithily and vividly, he declares his 
entire book to be nn extended reflection upon 
Marx’s dictum that “Men [let us immediately 
say human beings] make history, but not in 
circumstances of their own choosing.” 

Within this abstract and general framework, 
and in the light of that dictum, various sub- 
themes are stressed: the importance of routi- 
nlzation in “binding the fleeting encounter to 
socihl reproduction and thus to the seeming 
‘fixity’ of institutions"; the value of tracing "the 
intersection of time-space trajectories in day- 
to-day activity” - on which recent work in 
“time geography” is rather too sketchily and 
thus unconvincingly cited; the idea that what 
makes for social unity - “die degree of closure 
of social totalities” - is widely variable; and the 
often repeated thought that the notion of pow- 
er is as such inherently tied neither to conflict 
nor to the achievement of sectional Interests, 
but best seen as exhibiting the “duality of struc- 
ture" in action. Most interestingly, and I think 
refreshingly, he lays continual stress on the 
idea , that human beings are “knowledgeable 
agents”: that ihey “kiiow a great deal about the 
conditions and consequences of what they, do 
in their day-to-day lives", implicitly if not ex- 
plicitly, and that “there is no mechanism of 
social organization or social reproduction iden- 
tified by sodai analysts which jay actors cannot 
also get to know about and incorporate Into 
what they do". Indeed the causal mechanisms 
that social scientists pride themselves on dis- 
covering should always be seen as operatirtg via 
agents’ motives and reasons. . 1 

Now, much of this, stated thus, might seem 

too generally unexceptionable tp be interest- 
ing Yet Giddens’s: positive argument gains 
force from the negative. It is just because much 
of social theory has been inclined to reject the 
apparently obvious that it is worth stating and 
restating it (though not perhaps so often as 
h e fe). But the argument is given further weight 
- indeed brought down to earth - by the last 


empirical work Giddens’s theory promises is 
indicated, if not redeemed. A number of stud- 
ies - of conformity and rebellion in a working- 
class school, of educational mobility in Italy, of 
the contradictions of the Welfare State, and of 
the role of the City in Britain - are cited as 
exemplary cases illustrating the contentions of 
structuration theory, without being applica- 
tions of it. The discussion of these “best cases” 
has the considerable virtue of giving some 
(though not enough) flesh and blood to these 
contentions, suggesting, for instance, how the 
attitudes and behaviour of working-class boys 
reflect and reinforce wider social processes , and 
that the role of the City has been “vitally 
shaped by its focal position in brokerage activi- 
ties on an international scale”, involving "shift- 
ing allegiances and coalitions between strategi- 
cally placed groupings of individuals, some- 
times having outcomes that none of them in- 
tended". 

It is, however, just here that my difficulties 
with Giddens’s argument begin. For, as he 
himself admits, these best cases of research 
were for the most part conducted without the 
benefit of structuration theory. Indeed, he re- ' 
marks that no researcher is obliged “to take on 
board an array of abstract notions that would 
merely clutter up what could otherwise be de- 
scribed with economy and in ordinary lan- 
guage”. What, then, is the proper role of 
theory, or, at least, this theory? It allows, he 
says, for “various quite basic criticisms and 
emendations to be made to the research work 
analysed”. More generally, he suggests, the 
“concepts of structuration theory, as with any 
competing theoretical perspective, should 
for many research purposes be regarded as 
sensitizing devices, nothing more”. In social 
science, he suggests , "conceptual schemes that ' 
order and inform processes of inquiry into 
social life are in large part what ’theory' is and 
what it is for”. 

I infer therefore that the conclusion of Gid- 
dens’s argument is that such inquiry will be best 
furthered if it is ordered and informed by the 


conceptual scheme he labels structuration 
theory. That claim may well be justified and it 
would be foolish to quarrel with it: the proof 
will be in the pudding. But there are grounds 
for some scepticism, provided, ironically 
enough, by Giddens himself. For the thinkers 
in whom he has always been most interested - 
from Marx, Durkheim and Weber to Garfink- 
el, Goffman and Foucault - have all been, in 
their several ways, one-sided, one-eyed, 
exaggerating, unreasonable and unjudicious 
focusing obsessively on certain relationships or 
aspects of social life and blind to others. In- - 
deed, perhaps their very one-sidedness and 
obsessiveness is a precondition for whatever 
insights they attain. Perhaps, as Max Gluck- 
man once suggested in his Closed Systems and 
Open Minds, there is a “need to simplify, to 
circumscribe, to be naive ... in analysis in the 
social sciences”, for “any social scientist has to 
confine what he studies within certain limits: 
he cannot include the whole of complex real- 
ity”, and “with the limitation goes simplifica- 
tion”. As for the “great revolutionary innova- 
tors", there are “no rules”. They, especially, 
do not need the distraction of charity towards 
other views and a balanced view of their sub- 
ject-matter. 

Reasonableness and charity are, of course, 
admirable virtues, not least among social scien- 
tists, and this volume exhibits them abundant- 
ly, as does Giddens’s entire work. Sometimes, ' 
however, they lead him astray - os when 
he suggests in this book that perhaps “the 
clues to the character of madness or, in its 
modern guise, 'mental illness’ are to be found 
not in the extravagance of delusions, visions of 
other worlds, but in much more mundane fea- 
tures of bodily and gestural impropriety. Social 
disability . . . may express its real nature." 
Overall, however, they serve him well, in his 
incomparable and indisputable role as Master 
Guide to the contemporary sociological scene. 
But whether they are whnt is most needed 
on the frontier is at least a question worth 
raising.' 1 • 


“This is a grand, glowing poem. 
. . .A thousand bravos!” 

— James Merrill 
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Imperial memories 


Alan Sykes 
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ROBERT BLAKE 

The Decline of Power 1915-1964 
462pp. Granadn. £18. 

0246107537 

The disintegration in tiie first six decades of the 
twentieth century of the largest empire the 
world has yet seen was surprisingly undrama- 
tic. Britain was never defeated or invaded; she 
was simply surpassed. Signs of trouble were 
already visible in the economic and imperial 
difficulties following the First World War; by 
the 1930s she was all but overtaken by Ger- 
many and Japan; after the Second World WaT, 
the emergence of the superpowers reduced her 
to virtual impotence. From another perspec- 
tive, defeat or victory seem almost irrelevant. 
The period was one of apparently inexorable 
industrial retardation, as Britain failed to keep 
pace with her rivals, whether victorious allies 
or defeated enemies, ff there is a fault to be 
found in Robert Blake’s book, it is in his com- 
parative neglect of the decay of those tradition- 
al industries upon which so much of Britain's 
power once rested. The primacy he gives to 
politics and war makes difficult a coherent ex- 
planation of a decline so obviously economic, 
even if other factors were also involved. There 
are hints and suggestions throughout the book, 
but in the end the reader has to find his own 
solution. 

Economics apart, there is ample material to 
work from. Lord Blake has a good story to tell, 


and he tells it superbly. He writes from the 
viewpoint of the traditional, if now almost for- 
gotten, Tory concern for freedom, with “Eng- 
lish ideas of compromise" set against “relent- 
less idealism” and “authoritarian nationalism, 
whether described as fascism, communism, or 
some other ‘ism’”. He has no illusions about 
Britain. The severity of his comments on the 
arbitrariness of the electoral system or the 
strength of central government following 
Neville Chamberlain’s local government re- 
forms in the 1920s brings to mind Boling- 
broke's injunction “that this government do 
not become absolute at any future period with 
the appearance of being free*’. But he has no 
illusions about totalitarianism either. 

The problem for a liberal but imperial state 
confronted by foreign militarism and rising col- 
onial nationalism was how illiberal to be in the 
maintenance of power and the defence of lib- 
erty. It is difficult to see how, in the post-1918 
atmosphere, Britain could have retained her 
empire without exerting a greater degree of 
force than she was prepared to justify. The 
matter was tested in Ireland, Egypt and India, 
und after the initial savagery of the “Black and 
Tans" and the “Amritsar massacre", Britain 
retreated, but not from weakness. The reap- 
pearance of this dilemma in the foreign arena 
in the 1930s quite reasonably disturbs Blake's 
assurance as it disturbed contemporary politi- 
cians. It was less easy to appease Hitler than to 
avoid confrontation with colonial nationalists, 
while at the same time the problems of econo- 
mic decline pressed more strongly. Blake is 
thus confusedly benevolent to the “appeas- 


ers”. He destroys the case for “Munich'' in a 
single splendid paragraph, less on moral than 
on military grounds, which Chamberlain never 
took into consideration, yet he regards Cham- 
berlain’s attitude to foreign affaire ns "coolly 
realistic”; he adduces international law as a 
reason for not aiding Poland by an attack 
through the neutral Low Countries in 1 939, but 
quotes with approval Churchill’s memoran- 
dum on an expeditionary force to neutral Scan- 
dinavia: “Humanity, rather than legality, must 
be our guide”. He writes off as contrary to 
Conservative Party opinion a pre-war alliance 
with Soviet Russia, but as Churchill later dis- 
covered, it is sometimes necessary to make 
favourable references to, and even pacts with, 
the Devil. Churchill, who had few reservations 
about power and opposed concessions to Indin 
as well as to Hitler, was consistently rejected 
during the J93Gs by u nation habitually suspi- 
cious of power and already insular in mind. 
Such attitudes, as Blake observes in another 
context, were perhaps “symptoms, even 
causes, of the decline of empire”. 

One of the great virtues of this book is the 
attention given to the “sideshows”: Allenby in 
Palestine, the Mesopotamia campaign, the 
Prince of Wales’s affairs before Mrs Simpson, 
the work of the English code-breakers in the 
Second World War, and the spy scandals after 
it. Few opportunities are missed to include 
those details that bring history alive. Allenby 
studied the campaigns of Richard I; Baghdad 
was known to the troops as the “City of 
Haroun-Al-Rothschild”; the abdication crisis 
brings a discussion of the difficulties of divorce 


Striking a bargain 


Ross McKibbin 

HUGH ARMSTRONG CLEGG 
A History of British Trade Unions Since 1889 
Volume Two, 19 1 1-1933 
i 619pp. Oxford University Press. £40 i 
0198282982 

This is the long-awaited successor to Volume 
One of A History of British Trade Unions Since 
1889 , which H. A. Clegg wrote in conjunction 
with A. F. Thompson >(to whom the present 


book is dedicated) and Alan Fox, and which 
covered the period up to 1911. That volume 
was published in 1964 and much has happened 
to the writing of labour history since then. Thfe 
earlier book was, even at that date, criticized 
for its excessive “institutionalism” - its lack SF 
attention (it was said) to the social history of 
the unionized working class, its narrow focus 
on the unions as organizations divorced from 
their serial context. To some degree this was a 
fair criticism but the extent to which that 
.volume has become the standard history of 
■ modem British trade unionism, plundered by 
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Napoleon's imperialist ambitions are shattered 
by Nelson's brilliant action at Trafalgar, an . 
action In which Captain Nathaniel Drlnkwqter \ ' 
plays a crucial and unexpected part ... 
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in those unenlightened limes, and the cek 
hrated headline by which Mrs Simpson’s 
cess was announced to her countrymei 
“King's Moll Rcnn'd in Wolsey’s Horn 
Town”. At the same time Baldwin’s reputation 
is quietly brought down to earth. Delicate 
almost mischievous, deflation by comm^ 
sense is one of the hallmarks of Blake’s style 
I lis comments are usually without elaboration 
challenges thrown down inviting disagree! 
inent. This turns out to he remarkably difficult 
in most cases, though the diligent will fed 
minor errors of fact or transcription. 

The Decline of Power 1915-1964 is much 
more, and a little less, thanagoodtext-book.lt 
is Blake on his own past, the “Times” without 
the "Life”, memory enhancing insight. The 
descriptions of stumbling around in the totality 
of the early blackout, or tip-toeing over the 
writhing couples in the parks on VE Day, read 
as if drawn from experience. Memories differ, 
and Blake's skilful interweaving of everyday 
experiences with his political story is another 
open invitation to anyone, depending on age, 
to piny the endlessly fascinating game of com- 
parutivc reminiscence. Churchill dusting ofi 
his own and Shakespeare's rhetoric for his 
finest hour is part of folk memory; Harold 
Macmillan's “Winds of Change” are fresher, 
but few will recall that it took three attempts 
before the phrase made its sensational imput. 
Lord Blake never allows memory, or detail or 
comment, to obscure the clarity of the wider 
picture or slow the pace of the narrative. 
Above nil, he succeeds in making good history 
immensely enjoyable. 







all historians, suggests that critics overrated 
such Institutional history as had actually been 
written by 1964. The earlier volume is, in fact, 
powerful, well organized and elegantly writ- 
ten. Professor Clegg, since he now writes 


inviting comparison with its first part. 

Like its predecessor the book is large: 565 
pages of text and twenty-six pages of appen- 
dices etc. Similarly, it is broadly chronological 
in development, though it ends on a different 
note. Whereas the first volume finished as Brit- 
ish unions were about to grow at an unpre- 
cedented rate, the second ends In 1933, when 
union membership had reached its lowest point 
between the wars. This terminal date is de- 
fensible but it is not really defended here, and 
the great changes which occurred within the 
union movement after 1933 are only suggested. 

The book is dense and docs not read easily. 
Its real focus, not surprisingly, is industrial 
relations. That is Clegg’s mdtier and his know- 
ledge of it is exceptional. The result is that the 
book is more unbalanced than the first volume. 
The treatment of politics is rather perfunctory 
and it tacks the historical dimension which 
Alan Fox has recently displayed in his History 
and Heritage. Its strength is in its account of the 
development of wage-bargaining and here it 
Will be Indispensable, In so far as the book has 
a theme, this is it. 

Clegg has no overall argument, though there 
are several Implicit Ones in his story. Further- 
more, the ! decidedly : cool 1 tone Which he 
adOpts. while often desirable. tends to deflate 
; any large-scftleatgurtient. He leaves the reader 
'• to draw his own conclusions. On my reading, 
the book Is not particularly sympathetic to the 
unions in genferal arid certainly hostile to the 
craft unions in particular. They come In for 
some touph .treatment ; for example, in Clegg’s 
account Of the First World \yar: “iftbecentrkl 
is^iie in' the dilution struggle was the crafts*- 
man’s belief to his inafidnable right to his job, ■ 
nevermind; what happens, to anyone else, the 
' i st niggle over.exemptjon from military service 
-ceptred on his cfewjiy of ‘anew right, the 
inalienable right of a aaftsfognto his life, who- 
ever else might be sent ta the front torisk being' 
kdled.”Nordoes(Tegg disguise tifeoften petty 
“"9° i ; and self- 

;i V.nioxia oniytyheii the 

ieatfeti 'rtihred 




ways, had none the less established a pobtlcai j 
superiority over the unions partly because r 
MacDonald and Henderson were more adroit [• 
and commanding personalities than thdr 
union contemporaries t .... 

The book kills off several ot her sacred “ 

Clegg disputes the traditional explanattoa 
prc-1914 industrial unrest - inflationary press- 
ure on wage-rates - and orgues persuaavdy 
that they were primarily “organization 
strikes, a result of union recruiting drives aw 
claim to recognition , or responses to changes to 
work practices. He rightly doubts the signin' 
cance of the National Insurance Act in 
ing union membership before the First won? 
War and shows how slinky the T rlplo All**- 
always wus, partly because of the often uw- 
fensible demands niude of It by the ^*5*!’ 
Clegg sheds few tears for the miners, 
whatever their sufferings in the 1920s, cW 
believes they were to ft large degree sell 
duccd. He even doubts whether there 
much anyone could do about tire mines 
argues that government intervention WM 
likely to be effective in the shori ,^ . n 
demonstrates that the problems of 
wore greatly exaggerated by the engineer 8 
ing the war and that the restoration ?* P te ‘ 
practices afterwards wns made easy ^ - 
sequence. The book has much useful . 
tion on union growth and decline, ^ 
the density of union membership 
composition of the union movement; ^ 
also good on employers and tends ^ . 
view' that, on the whole, they, were ■ > 
a quiet life - though with some not* 0 
tions; hence their soft attitude 
recognition and bargaining. v 

Every historiiui of the modern law"' ^ 
ment will need to use this book, 
get less pleasure from it than /^d 

volume, and will need determin. ^ 
some luck) to find What lie wants, v - 
not get much sense of what the uni . 

sentedi: WhUeProfessbrCleggwgue^ , 

were more successful In defending^ 
tween 1930 and 1933 thanthe^were re 
earlier he does. not say whether 
they did much in the long dm for 'gay , 
of the. working class; since -he e jjjjj 
.brooder, social analysis he does n beTS hip/ 
what Other sdtisfactionS union ^ 

' might hpve provided. As it Stqn gfiet 
reads too 1 much like on ^ "1^ 

^otfcer arid the criticism . 
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Radical off the rails 


K enneth O. Morgan 

DAVID CLARK 

Victor Grayson: Labour's lost leader 
175pp. Quartet. £9.95. 

0704325403 

Like other parties of progress, the Labour Par- 
ty is a prisoner of its past. Myths and romantic 
idylls are inseparable from the historic march 
of British socialism, from Tolpuddle onwards. 
But few individuals have more dramatically 
captured the Labour imagination than did Vic- 
tor Grayson, the very embodiment of what 
American Indians call “the legend that walks” 
(or perhaps staggers, in this case). Grayson 
was catapulted to instant fame by a sensational 
by-election victory at Colne Valley in July 
1907, when he was only twenty-five. He was a 
dominating speaker with a kind of film-star 
charisma, a supreme outsider propelled from 
nowhere to smash down the crumbling edifice 
of British capitalism. The future leadership of 
the left, many surmised, lay within his grasp. 
Yet it was all cruelly deceptive. Grayson was to 
prove himself burnt out at twenty-eight. Defe- 
ated at Colne Valley in January 1910, he rapid- 
ly retreated from the political limelight into a 
private world of self-indulgence, drink and sex- 
ual extravagance. By 1914 he was already a 
spent force, and migrated to Australia and 
(hen to New Zealand. When he returned to 
Britain after war service, he was a shadow of 
the titan he once had been. Finally, in a famous 
episode in September 1920 he walked out of a 
London hotel (precisely which one seems un- 
certain) and disappeared for ever. Although 
sightings of Grayson between 1921 and 1948 
were almost as frequent as those of the Loch 
Ness monster, he was never positively identi- 
fied. His domicile, style of life and precise date 
ol death remained mysterious. 

However brief hls effective career, though, 
the Grayson mystique lived on, as it had cap- 
tured the enthusiasm of young socialists like 
Emanuel Shin well in Glasgow back in 1907. 
Grayson’s name was one to conjure with 1 and 
to perpetuate, too, as in the Christian names of 
Victor Grayson Hardie (Vic) Feather, later 
general secretary of the TUC. There has 
already been an interesting, if brief, life written 
by Reg Groves In 1975. But another contribu- 
tion to the Grayson saga is indeed welcome, 
given its unreal, myth-laden quality. The latest 
biography is somewhat unusual since the au- 
thor, David Clark, now Labour MP for South 
Shields, was himself in 1970-4 the member for 
Colne Valley (in 1974, like Grayson before 
him, he was defeated by a Liberal). He has 
already written an informative study of the 
Colne Valley constituency from 1890 to 1907, 
this new life, assisted by vivid recollections 
of Grayson from his daughter and from elderly 
socialists in both Yorkshire and New Zealand, 
adds some attractive detail to an extraordinary 
career. Unpretentious and lucidly written, it 
provides a most useful addition to the litera- 
ture on Edwardian socialism. Only the absence 
°f any footnotes or a proper bibliography (pre- 
sumably a publishers’ decision and a gross dis- 
service to the author) diminishes its value. 

Clark is particularly interesting on 
, Grajwjri’s emergence from the obscurity of 
training for the Unitarian ministry in Manches- 
jer to being nominated by the local “Labour 
wague'’ in Colne Valley early in 1907. As has 
been often noted before, Grayson’s nomina- 
tion was constitutionally irregular, and bis can- 
didature failed to gain the official endorsement 
of the Labour Party. On the other hand, the 
• ^dependent Labour Party (ILP) did eventu- 
“y give him its backing; Snowden and Clynes 
him in Colne Valley, and Kelr 
^*roie hiniself sent a message of support. It is 
jtear that Grayson’S highly unorthodox cam- 
pfiign owed much to the quality of West Riding 
• which responded warmly to 

ethical socialism he preached. It 
’! ^‘.Wra an astonishing electoral triumph 
^!®t^the odds, amidst scenes of revivalist 
; . ^ ^ - * Grayson’s- subsequent two-and- 

j • •/??? ris an MP proved disastrous. He . 
L ' gjuatTCIsome, careless in his par- 

i V - and Constituency duties, frequently 

[ ^^' ^d animposSible colleague. In a famous 

..the deb*te*bn the ,1908 . 
I i, hedCnoupced his Labour cpm^ 

lll^ W.h^tort.to their class. He tyas k alSo 


involved in divisions within the ILP which saw 
Hardie, MacDonald, Snowden and Glasier 
resign from that party's executive in 1909. 
Labour as a political force was seriously 
weakened by his disruptive activities. And yet 
in the textile villages of the north of England 
his charisma as a socialist evangelist was 
unparalleled; women in particular were 
enthralled. As veteran party workers recalled, 
“People went mad at his meetings . . . . He 
was ready to set things on fire.” 

After his defeat at Colne Valley in January 
1910 (where he came bottom of the poll but still 
gained a creditable vote), Grayson tried to 
carve out a new career as the founder of a 
militant style of nationalist-socialism. This saw 
him link up with Hyndman of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation (SDF) and Blatchford of the 
Clarion (who called the handsome Grayson 
“Mr God”), in launching a new British Social- 
ist Party to counter the utopianism and neo- 
pacifism of the ILP. It was the beginning of the 
end. Grayson now quarrelled with his new 
allies, and lapsed into a haze of alcoholism and 
nervous exhaustion. His new role as a journal- 
ist was a failure. With his hapless actress wife, 
he left for the Antipodes, where his aggressive 
pro-war views won him few friends. He re- 
turned to Britain, after being wounded in the 
trenches while serving with the New Zealand 
army, a much diminished force, hounded by 
charges of fraud and sexual misdemeanours 
(apparently with both men and women, with 
impartial gusto). Clark has some fascinating 
material on Grayson’s links with Horatio Bot- 
tomley and the sinister Maundy Gregory in 
1919-20. He certainly seems to have been 
caught up somehow in Gregory’s demi-monde 
of honours, espionage, blackmail and bisexual 
liaison - though Clark does not endorse 
Donald McCormick's sensational suggestion 
that Gregory secured Grayson’s murder, along 
with that of his mistress, Edith Rosse. Despite 
many appealing stories (including a meeting 
with a septuagenarian “Victor Garston” in 
London in 1948), the later phases of Grayson’s 
extraordinary life remain shrouded in obscur- 
ity. The place and date of his death are un- 
known. Indeed, his birth also seems mys- 
terious, with some hints of aristocratic paren- 
tage, and ever^a possible relationship with 
Winston Churchill! To the end, Grayson re- 
mained an enigma. 

In one sense, his story is largely of personal 
Interest, of how a uniquely compelling young 
orator could take part of the working-class 
movement by storm, and then casually toss his 
career aside. Contrary to Clark’s title, Grayson 
could never remotely have become a leader of 
Labour or anyone else. The brief comparison 
offered here witK Mosley and Tony Benn is 
unfair to both of them, since neither (both 
successful ministers, after all) began to 
approach Grayson’s instability. More Impor- 
tant - and still a major theme for research - Is 
how that sprawling mass of splinter groups 
which made up the Edwardian labour move- 
ment could be swayed by the style and lan- 
guage of so rootless a radical as Grayson. His 
contempt for the trade unions t his lack of in- 
terest in the realities of working-class life, were 
strangely juxtaposed with a passionate moral 
indictment of the inhumanities of a divided 
society and ad economic structure already in 
latent decay. To explain (he relationship be- 
tween these contradictory positions is to lay 
bare some of the essence of early British social- 
ism - and to illuminate the real mystery of 
Victor Grayson. 

Edward Carpenter’s Towards, Democracy 
(415pp. Gay Men’s Press. £17.50; paperback, 
£5.95. 0 907040 74 8) is reprinted from tho 
seventeenth (1931) impression of the complete 
edition which first appeared in 1902. The fore- 
word, written by Gilbert Beith in 1949, claims 
that, for Carpenter “the word 'democracy’ 
meant a thing of the heart Tather than a politi- 
cal creed, whereas the demooracy that has 
, established itself ; js an' . organized 
one . ... .Unless it manages to. make itself 
lovable, it. will dry lip from within and fail.” 
According to the TLS reviewer (September 20, 
1917) Carpenter’s Towards Democracy means 
“towards the universal L. Freedom is the uni- 
versal, captivity is the individual . , , . The 
rich.-the powerful, when they resist this univer- 
sal T are readonly captives to- themselves, “ 
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A great swag-bag of stories, which come singing off the page. 

The scale and exuberance of narrative such as this has more 
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Ilhjwhacker is a tour de force , both funny and moving, the work 
of an original at full stretch' David Sexton, The Financial Times 
'Rare and valuable, Peter Carey's illywhacker is a huge and 
hugely rewarding second novel ... a triumph' The Washington Post 

Cased £9.95 

MAGGIE GEE 
Light Years 

'Sublimely funny and infinitely subtle . . . Light Years is pure 
delight . . . comic and moving with a perception and a sense of 
compassion that one doesn't come across every day of 
the week. I can hardly wait to see what Miss Gee does next*. 

Selina Hastings, Daily Telegraph 
The writing is crisp, attentive to surfaces, affectionate and 
encyclopaedic in its chronicling of human and other change. It is 
writing that manifestly enjoys what it does. It jumps 
about in time, in tone, rustles up sharp similes like a conjuror 
producing unheard of rabbits . . . this is very fast writing, which 
misses little on its rounds/ Michael Wood, London Revieio of Books 

Cased £9.95 

MARIO VARGAS LLOSA 
The War of the End of the World 

'A vast, fantastic novel' Philip Howard, The Times 
'A tremendous achievement ... It is a bold work of force and 
power a tragic masterpiece with something of the sweep and 
freedom of the great novels of the 19th century' 

Vernon Bogdanor, The Listener 
'A superb epic novel'. Stuart Evans, Books and Bookmen 
Cased £9.95 

MILAN KUNDERA 
The Unbearable Lightness of Being 

'Brilliant . . . Chosen by many as their novel of 1984, most 
appropriately 7 The Sunday Tmies 
'Read this book; Here is a writer who really matters' 

Malcolm Bradbury, Vogue 

'A dark and brilliant achievement Ian McEwan, The Observer 
Faber Paperback £2.95 

ELLEN GILCHRIST 
Victory Over Japan 

'sharp-cut, frosted with cold wit, her stories - glinting little 
measures of Southern discomfort - offer distinctive ana potent 
triumphs of distillation / Peter Kemp, The Sunday Times 
This latest collection of stories confirms her arrival as a major 
talent.' Alannah Hopkins, Time Out 

Cased £9.95 . | 

JAYNE ANNE PHILLIPS 
Machine Dreams 

' Machine Dreams is an extraordinarily good first novel by a 
young writer who seems destined for greatness/ Paul Bailey, The Standard 
.'She is praised everywhere - brit not overpraised, for she really 
is good/ Victoria Glendinning, The Sunday Times 
Faber Paperback £2.95 

G. CABRERA INFANTE 
. Infante's Inferno 

Lavishly erotic,. . . This is a wilfully playful book ... It should help 
Cabrera Infante be recognized here as one of the three 
or. four finest novelists from Latin America/ The Observer 
Fabeir Paperback £4.95 

CARYL PHILLIPS 
The Final Passage ■ 

The Final Passage marks the debut of a talented writer. Phillips 
writes a nicely elegant prose, has a sharply observant eye, 
and the effect is tmthful, modest and convincing'. Robert Nye, The Guardian 
'An impressive debut ... Caryl Phillips' prose is confident and 
, understated. His poetic and descriptive eye is as exact 
as his ear for dialogue'. Nidiolas Shakespeare, The Times 
Faber Paperback £3.95 
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Simon Schaffer 

THOMAS L. HANKINS 
Science and the Enlightenment 
216pp. Cambridge University Press. £20 
(paperback , £6. 95). 

0521243491 * 

The Enlightenment appeared a strange and 
sinister conspiracy almost as soon as it was 
over. The paranoid Scottish professor John 
Robison and his contemporary, Augustin de 
Barruel, traced the roots of the revolutionary 
turmoil of the 1790s to the clandestine politick- 
ing of masonic gangs and illuminist clubs stage- 
managed by encyclopedist subversives. 
Edmund Burke saw a dose link between the 
work of enlightened “geometricians and chem- 
ists" and the “analytical legislators and con- 
stitution vendors" who were flourishing in 
Paris and in London. Lessing had declared in 
1778 that “civil society is simply just the pro- 
duct of freemasonry", while SchJegel described 
revolutions as “universal chemical move- 
ments". 

In the age of Mesmer’s “Society of Har- 
mony” and of Priestley’s “Inflammable Gas’ 1 it 
was, apparently, all too easy to spot the con- 
nection between natural philosophy and poli- 
tical cataclysm. Indeed, recent historical stu- 
dies of the place of science in Enlightenment 
culture have gone a long way in displaying such 
relationships: Robert Damton has shown us 
the Enlightenment's darker side and marked 
its end with the crazes for ballooning, monsters 
and mesmerism in the 1780s, while Margaret 
Jacob has claimed to have discovered a maso- 
nic network very early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury through which radical natural and civil 
philosophy spread via Holland to the French 
encyclopedists. Thus to counteract a tradition- 
al picture of the clear light of Newton trium- 
phing over the shadows of religious and politic- 
al obscurantism, weare instead offered a vision 
which owes more to Carl Becker's “heavenly 
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city” and the “counter-Enlightenmenr. This group of sciences in carefully andjmputhcli- 
version of eighteenth-century natural philoso- cally separated classes, and attemp * i » 
phy emphasizes its occultist roots in Paracelsus way to capture boththet^onomii spintofthc 
and Giordano Bruno, and its sustained sym- age and the radically different ^undane.s i f 
pathy for the monstrous and the sublime. This kaowledge which then divided chemistry and 
is the eighteenth century in which Samuel natural philosophy and made natural history 


Richardson was a follower of the German mys- 
tic Jakob Boehme, in which the lunatic poet 
Christopher Smart and the eccentric Scotsman 
Lord Monboddo both used ancient wisdom 
against the errors of Newtonianism, and in 
which both Kant and Swedenborg wrote tell- 
ingly of the mental characteristics of the deni- 
zens of Satum. It ends, fittingly, with Marat 
and Goethe’s ventures into optics and those of 
Coleridge and Ritter into chemistry and natu- 
ral philosophy. 

Thomas L. Hankins restores peace and calm 
to this disturbing vision. His survey. 
Science and the Enlightenment, forms part of a 
Cambridge series designed to provide intro- 
ductory accounts of key epochs in the history of 
science, such as the Renaissance, the Scientific 
Revolution and the Victorian age. Both the 
accompanying bibliography and the treatment 
of selected episodes do some justice to the state 
of the art in existing historiography of eight- 
eenth-century celestial mechanics, chemistry 
and natural history. Hankins borrows heavily 
from his own admirable biography of d’Alem- 
bert, and that of Condorcet by Keith Baker, to 
fill in the cultural context of the science he 
describes. His account of the Enlightenment, 
therefore, understandably gives it an over- 
whelmingly French, not to say Parisian accent, 
marking its opening with Voltaire's journey to 
England in 1726-29 and its close with Condor- 
cet’s doomed flight in female disguise from 
Paris in 1794. The heroes of Enlightenment 
science are those already lauded in standard 
accounts of the period, as for example the sur- 
veys by the late Henry Guetlac and by Charles 
Gillispie, for both of whom the dominance of 
French achievements was the most striking fea- 
ture of the century. Thus Hankins points out 
the relative cohesion of the lumi&res in the 


an aspect of the sciences of memory. 

A considerable price is paid for this schemat- 
ism, partly because of pressure of space in a 
survey of this kind, and partly because of the 
ambiguity of the author’s brief. Whole areas of 
eighteenth-century science and culture arc left 
unexplored or treated cursorily. There urc no 
references to the dynamics of industrial change 
at the time, unless they impinge unavoidably 
on chemical theory, in the cases of Stahl and 
Lavoisier, or on heat theory, in the cases of 
Black and Martine. But there is no mention of 
Watt or Wedgwood or Smeaton; Adam Smith 
occurs once us the author of a text which re- 
placed those of the physiocrats, and Kant is 
mentioned only for his coinage of the term 
Aufktdrung and his critical response to Buffon. 
Two other penalties are the dispersal of the 
accounts of the work of individuals across 
several chapters, and, again with the exception 
of Paris, the loss of much sense of local cultural 
context. 

Although Hankins laudably attempts to set 
the science he charts in its context, this is made 
more difficult by his self-confessedly Gallo- 
centric approach. Generalizations about the 
relation between Enlightenment philosophers 
and political power can always be challenged 
by cross-cultural comparison, notably with the 
cases of Scotland, England, Prussia or Hol- 
land. The same worry applies to other interest- 
ing claims, such as the observation that in the 
later century natural historians were less fre- 
quently members of the medical profession, 
which, as Hankins points out, was by no means 
the case in Scotland; or his acknowledgment of 
the crucial significance of Holland in the dis- 
semination and definition of experimental 
natural philosophy in the early 1700s. These 
key differences have been well explored in the 


mid-century and makes 1750 thelr cUmaCtflric; — Cttire e ttOrtT Sf pa pe rt^dtted by Roy Porter and 


a moment which saw texts by Montesquieu, 
Diderot, Buffon, Condillac, Turgot, Voltaire 
and Rousseau, together with the inauguration 
of the Encyclopidle, which Hankins sees a4 
“the central document of the Enlightenment’’, 
since it “proved that the philosophes were 
more than carping critics". The scheme of tho 
book owe* much, in fact, to the guiding princi- 
ples of Diderot's project, since it treats each 


Mikulas Teich, The Enlightenment in Nation- 
al Context (1981), and it is a pity there was no 
opportunity to apply those insights here. 

The Enlightenment which emerges from 
Hankins’s work is one of progress and reason. 
He helpfully emphasizes the ambiguity of these 
terms, notably in Illustrating the philosophes' 
move from seeing reason as the intelligence of 
God to the vision of a natural law, and in 


Pioneering procedures 


Maurice Croslarid 

FREDERIC LAWRENCE HOLMES 
Lavoisier and the Chemistry or Life 
565pp. University of Wisconsin Press. £36.60. 
0299099806 ' j. ' 

Lavoisier’s transforipation of chemistry is 
often described as “the chemical revolution”, 
and he also transformed physiology by using 
hjs new chemical model of oxidation to explain 
respiration. This successful reduclionism can 
be contrasted with the crude seventeenths 
: cpntury atemptg to explain physiological pro- 
ceaMs ijt p^tejy ftieciwnlc^l items. V ..V-' ;■ 
^^v6isiCr‘B'lhajpi■ contributions tochemUtry 
■; are op basic that they could almost be over- 
looked 'today ' as obvious, For example, . that 
matter is composed of at least: thirty (iat6r.it 
becamesixty^ then ninety . v .) demits which 
combine with each Other.fofom 
Again, combustion horinaUylnvolyMrombiria^ 
ti on. with the gas oxygen, which is iq the atmos 
' phere: Lavolsiet arid; his colleagues; introduced 
anew nomenclature to codify this tfxygehtceiv-. 

, tred theory I Yet at the same! timers laying the ; 
. ; foundations of inorganic chemistfy , Lavoi*Usr 
;.was also ; able .to wntrlbute to.the : more com- 
plex problemdf understanding living matte?.; 

: ft to with ‘'thc chenUstry of; life*! that Frederic 
Lawrence Hplmes is exclusively concerned, in 
particular with Lavoisier's work on 1 respira- , 
tion, the analysis of aniW arid yegetablq; mat- 
ter arid ferment atlqu- Lavoisier lefrbehind' a‘ 
rich documentation: ‘which has never been fully 
exploited, but Holmes usep the jelcVaiit parts 


the chemist’s thought. If Lavoisier made five 
successive drafts of a memoir, Holmes analyses 
them all. It was, after all, in the third draft of a 
memoir that Lavoisier first used the term oxy- 
gen, which may conveniently be token as the 
central point of his whole system of chemistry. 

. Holmes takes us through Lavoisier's calcula- 
tions with .the same thorpughness, showing 
how he adjusted his data to meet his theoretical 
heeds. In his Traiti Lavoisier spoke of correct- 
ing the experiment through calculation but it 
has taken the present book to reveal exactly 
how much "correcting" he actually did. When 
he had set up an experiment which did not 
; wprk very well,, instead 6f redesigning it, he 
. tended to salvage. whathe Could and then make 
. additional; assumptions iri his calculations, 
^ven his famous Mforjc oh alcoholic fermenta- 
doh; which; includes the' first explicit chemical 
. equation, tosbownto be flawed. .Yet Holmes 
' sympathizes' with the difficulties under which 
'' ; Lavoisier . was working, in his. comments on 
; : Laypisierii, thought ‘ 'processed - and . ex* 

; ; perimental prq<£dut&^ 
and ’ occasionally: brilliant, :• > ' : 
Holmesde^tw«si^ his$ensi- : 

; ; ;tiye handling of the!probi6iin of laijgUhge for a 
^scientist workiUgatthe froptiersbfknowledge. 

I 'lntCre^tirig,; tobV-are. hlft' cornmerits on- the : 
' . period when liavojiler ; was ttyfctf fo think in. 

- terms Of the rtew oxygen tliCory without havint 

- tiflihllb —P A., i ■ . ° 


accounting for the contradictions between de- 
scriptivc. dclcrminist laws of nature and thai 
application to the prescription of the right «. 
lion to he followed by freely wilting rational 
human subjects. His final chapter on moral 
science, though harmed by its exclusive focu 
on the encyclopedists, the physiocrats and 
Condorcet ’s project for a new "social science* 
is an adept synthesis of these twin themes of 
harmony with nature and diriglste manipu- 
la lion of the social, moral and economic 
order. 

Ironically, it was in this context thatentighl- 
cned philosophers developed the genre of the 
history of science. Joseph Priestley and Jean- 
Sylvain Badly , both martyrs of the 1790s, de- 
scribed this history us the progressive unravel- 
ling of the advance of human reason. The con- 
tinuing grip of their model shows in Hankins's 
own approach. We are told that “most scien- 
tists arc more interested in their experiments] 
results than in global theories" and that, 
despite national rivalries, mathematics and 
mechanics were the achievement of u a few in- 
dividuals” who worked equally well anywhere 
in Europe. Just as for Priestley, Hankins hints 
that theoretical predisposition was an obstacle 
to truth, or else an unavoidable stage through 
which science must pass on its way. The com- 
mon interest in subtle fluids was apparently > 
"necessary" prologue to quantified science 
Scheele "did not understand combustion will 
the clarity of Lavoisier” because he was a phlo- 
gistonist, while Priestley is wrongly charged 
with denying the vegetable character of green 
algae, and "did not fully recognize the import- 
ance of light” in plant respiration. Chemistry 
was "not advanced enough" to understand 
digestive processes but at least it managed to 
perform experiments on them. 

These remarks on the obstacles of theory 
and the role of experiment and quantification 
capture a key component of the ideology of the 
philosophes : they echo Condorcet’s moving 
encomium to the solitude of the philosopher 
ensconced in "a paradise that his reasaia 
bbdn able to create and his love of Sw® 1 ! 
enhances with the purest of pleasures".^*- 
mas Hankins shows us how fragile that sohwde 
was and how patent its achievements. In » 
doing, his skilful compression of the butt w 
Frcncii eighteenth-century science 
tire new areas research must follow into those 
systems of knowledge ami practice 
such powerful challenges to the visions* 
htmidres. 


life: the Lavoisier portrayed here has no F 
sonal life nor social background. Llttleeti 
made to relute his work to the historical^ 
text o( oiglitccnth-ccnlury France- 
Lavoisier writes of "the progress of the » 
spirit”, Holmes docs not recognize this a 
rhetoric of the Enlightenment ..j. 
French Revolution is mentioned at ai r 
purely as a distraction from l a * ,orat ? f ^ th[ |« 

In 1790 Lavoisier concluded a memoir 
. reflection that the scientist in his lab rj ^ . 
could, by applying his new undersianou'i 
nature, become a benefactor of humfflW- - 
wider implications of his work on agrw« ^ 
economics, education and social w J™ w 
• serve separate treatment, but there nwj" ^ 
been rather more than two sentences. ^ 
of nearly 600 pages on Lavoisier s ^ 
applying his theory of respiration ia 
struction of new hospitals and pnso ' 

Under. Newton’s Shadow: by 

practices in the seventeenth w 
'. Lesley Murdin • (L>2pp. ■ \ ^ die ■ 

£16.75. 0 85274 456 ^^^y by 
contribution made to Enghsb ® ^ in 

: Newton’s lesser-known cpntempo_ from 
;i-" particular "why and how so many ^ fo 

'/ different: social backgrounds cbow : . 








: . aurorem. social h rtr ArgViV;. 

■! agronomy at the time" Th* tw* firBe n^ 

■ ti^e Flamsteed Papers^ ^at the 

• Observatory , td illuminate; H u , perso* 1 
ronage,. education, profession a chapte r * 

, relationship.,' .and ■ ' ,W‘»W ; 

.“the astronomer s image . 7_. KCO nrio^. 
importance of tfte professtppj 1 . «,i. e fascto*'i 

VUlon ofastronpiiyy ; 

have held bn-tof a share qJ l¥ ac " ^ 
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The son in the father 


Clive Sinclair 

PHILIP ROTH 
The Prague Orgy 
89 pp. Cape. £5.95. 
0224028154 


Forgive me, fellow scholars, but I am going to 
begin this review with a rumour. A couple of 
years ago I heard it said by a reliable source 
that Philip Roth, anxious to be rid of Zucker- 
man, was planning to bump him off. It is with 
some relief that I now inform Zuckerman's 
admirers that he has been spared. Though The 
Prague Orgy , being an epilogue to the proceed- 
ing trilogy, may well be the last word on him. 
For the latest book closes the circle by 
concluding a few months before The Ghost 
Writer- the first in the Zuckerman sequence - 
was composed, if I have read the internal 
evidence correctly. 

The Ghost Writer begins with a mixture of 
precision and vagueness that characterizes the 
ghost story (which is what it is, in part): “It was 
the last daylight hour of a December afternoon 
more than twenty years ago . . Darkness 
and December, words to make you catch your 
breath, as any reader of The Turn of the Screw 
will know, It is some pages later that we learn, 
in passing, that the year is 1956. However, by 
1976, when The Prague Orgy commences (very 
precisely on January 11) Zuckerman has be- 
come firmly rooted in history and its concom- 
itant moral concerns; primarily his own and 
those of his family, but also those of the Jews of 
America and Czechoslovakia. Since The Ghost 
Writer takes place in December 1956 and was 
composed, as we have seen, more than twenty 
yean later, it is clear that Zuckerman must 
have written it some months after his return 
from Prague (only The Ghost Writer and The 
Prague Orgy are narrated in the first person, in 
a voice that introduces a Jamesian concern for 
precision end plot to a Knfkaesque sense of 
self), presumably in early 1977. The epilogue 
thereby becomes a prologue. In a way Zucker- 
man has fulfilled his own prophesy, made tn 
The Anatomy Lesson, and disappeared up his 
own asshole. But, if so, it turns out to be a 
triumphant exit, as we shall see. 

The Ghost Writer describes Zuckerman's pil- 
grimage to his literary father-figure, Emanuel 
Isidore Lonoff, but by 1976 that position is his. 
It is to him that Prague dmignS Zdenek Sisovs- 
ky comes with the words, "Your novel ... is 
absolutely one of the five or six books of my 
life", the novel in question being the infamous 
Camovsky, which changed Zuckerman’s life as 
Portnoy's Complaint changed Roth's, Art 
draws on life and then, as If dissatisfied with 
that minor role, seeks to Influence the subse- 
quent lives of the artist and his subjects in 
completely unexpected ways, so that real peo- 
ple are forced to act out sequels to fictions. 
Zuckerman's brother Henry is consequently 
able to blame Nathan and his scandalous book 
for the death of their father, the same father 
whom poor, guilty Zuckerman wanted to re- 
place with Lonoff anyway. Thus he is a soft 
touch for honey-tongued Sisovsky, who tells 
jhe sad story of his own father’s death at the 
bands of the Haria, a death thait may yet be 

to The Power of Time (222pp. Chatto and 
Windus/ Tbe Hogarth Press. £9.95. 0 7011 2955 
• T) Josephine Saxton’s characters perform comic 
tooarabiilatipns above a erdwd of rude, deman- 
ding feces; and when they fall* they fall into 
J^gcdy. The title Btory of this collection tells of 
t women, a Leicestershire housewife who 
Wui8aweek In New York and falls in love there, 
herigrcAt-great-grcat-granddaughter, who 

UnvtMnftlii l: I- Wi, 


-^--^. ^yiungnam ana Laugnoorougn, omy to. 

• vetowarted by ’jThe Power of : Time". In "No 
. :j*Vrard'Soul’’ Nadine Quiliing, having located 

^“m^ of her yloierit nature in her amygdala, 
unefetfekeg !,brhin: 8iirgery pn hers?lf with the 
' f wtorbri thus .altering everything; and 
; - SJ^gvDre^ may riqt be So 'directly seized. 
‘ ’^crope tufns comers. Emm* Jane, to 

• ' foul®* tip’iH 1 the middle of the 

• ;titht : !alieris 'from, outer space have 

• H faiid diirds a^ ^winter in the 

-with '6h ’escaped' libri; ftr 


redeemed if only Zuckerman would go to 
Prague and rescue his father's manuscripts, 
now in the hands of Sisovsky's ex-wife. “I am 
obsessed now", he tells Zuckerman. "with this 
great Jewish writer that he might have been." 
That Zuckerman now is. What a temptation; to 
save a Jewish father's soul, to be a good son and 
a father to Sisovsky into the bargain. 

Sisovsky, aged thirty, is accompanied by 
forty-year-old Eva Kalinova, formerly Czecho- 
slovakia's greatest Chekhovian actress, form- 
erly because of an even greater predilection for 
Jews, The fact that sbe once played Anne 
Frank on the stage is given as evidence of this 
unhealthy philosemitism by the Vice-Minister 
of Culture. As a matter of interest it was in 
1956 that she undertook this role, and she was 
probably impersonating Anne Frank on the 
very December evening when the young 
Nathan Zuckerman became convinced that 
LonofFs protdgde , Amy Bellette, was not only 
Anne Frank herself but also his fotuie wife. It 
is also worth noting that Caesara O’Shea, 
Nathan’s superstar lover in Zuckerman Un- 
bound , to her turn had half of Dublin in tears 
over her rendition of the same Anne Frank. 
She, like Eva, was just nineteen. Having failed 
Anne Frank in The Ghost Writer Zuckerman 
makes amends when she reappears “in a dress 
of veils and beads and cockatoo feathers”. As 
he wryly notes, “life has its own flippant ideas 
about how to handle serious fellows like Zuck- 
erman. All you have to do is wait and it teaches 
you all there is to know about the art of mock- 
ery”. Thus in Eva Kalinova Zuckerman's pati- 
ence is rewarded with a third visitation. How 
can he resist? And yet at the same time Zucker- 
man knows that the blandishments are mir- 
ages; Eva is not Anne Frank, she is an actress 
as was Caesara before her. Nevertheless, 
Zuckerman swallows the bait. Why? Because 
Eva, like him, is a victim of the “unforeseen 
consequences of art". The ghost of Anne 
Frank has returned to haunt her, and been 
used by her enemies to drive her from the 
stage. Now in Prague Zuckerman muses, 

Hud Eva Kalinova been born in New Jersey she too 
would have wished that Anne Frank had never died 
as she did; but coming, like Anne Frank, from tbe 
wrong continent at the wrong time, she could only 
wish that the Jewish girl and her little diary had never 
even existed. Mightier than the sword? This place Is 
proof that a book isn't as mighty as the mind of its 
most benighted reader. . 

Zuckerman is echoing a remark made by 
Sisovsky, to the effect that misinterpretations 
of Carnovsky have become a part of the book 
itself, have created “another grotesque dimen- 
sion" not dreamt of by the author. 

What gives Sisovsky and Kalinova most cre- 
dibility in Zuckerman’s eyes is the mere fact 
that Prague was once their home. Prague is a 
revelatory city; a city in which the human strug- 
gle for freedom against repression, long waged 
by Zuckerman, is played out not in the head or 
on the psychoanalyst’s couch but in caf&s, 
streets and prisons. It is a place where all the 
demons that plague Zuckerman's conscience 
are alive and kicking. It is a metropolis where 
the consequences of art are neither psycho- 
logical nor ambiguous but crystal-clear; break 
the rules and you don’t get a ticking off to 
. Commentary , it’s the pokey for you. As a result 
. the intelligentsia, unable tp put pep to paper, 

company, before she discovers what is really 
going on. Lucy, in “Dormant Soul", learns that 
there is more to psychosis than having an angel 
write cryptic messages with tomato ketchup on 
your kitchen tiles. . . 

Read individually, Saxton's angular, bizarre 
fictions have a wild charm that is all their own. 
Collected together (at last), they.shbw her to be 
equally capable of writing concise, formal tales 
of horror, and ingenious examinations of the 
psychology of appetites and cosmetics. Perva- 
sive idiosyncrasies harmonize info the voic? of 
an artist whose vision is more coherent, though 
no less obllquej than we may have realized. As 
the extraordinary linguistic virtuosity of “Si- 
lence to Having Words;; Purple" shows, the 
absurd and darigerpus environment Saxton s 
wire-walkers must traverse Is the text itself. A 
pity therefore that this collection omiisher best 
story, the crucial "Woe, BligHI, and mHeayen, 
La U ghsV a Grim Household Tale", from 1978. 

’ , :^llnGr6enIahd 


act out what Zuckerman has only imagined; 
the Prague Orgy, life without the moral salva- 
tion of the written word. Compared to them 
Zuckerman is indeed a regular Henry James. 

Roth has been to Prague before, of course. 

In 1977 he sent David Kepesh there in search of 
Kafka, the visit being wonderfully described in 
The Professor of Desire. Well, Kepesh found 
Kafka’s tomb and that of his barber and also, 
most memorably (although, alas, only in a 
dream), Kafka's whore. All this ancient trollop 
can remember is that Kafka didn’t beat her and 
that, like all the other good Jewish boys, he was 
fastidiously clean. In the interests of literature 
she is prepared to let Kepesh see her pudenda, 
since she is convinced of his seriousness of 
purpose. Kepesh looks but declines to touch. 
Even for Kafka the Professor cannot summon 
up the necessary desire. Zuckerman, in his 
turn, rejects a similar offer from Olga (the 
ex-Mrs Sisovsky), guardian of the manuscripts, 
who also habitually displays herself ( pace The 
Aspern Papers). It is the old exchange; life for 
art, a not so heroic sacrifice. Yet Zuckerman, 
like Kepesh, declines - with less reason, for 
Olga is still voluptuous. She is also sharp. Any 
man may see her secret flesh, but she in turn 
can see through every man. She knows better 
than Zuckerman why he wants Sisovsky's 
father's stories: 

The marvellous Zuckerman brings from behind the 
Iron Curtain two hundred unpublished Yiddish stor- 
ies written by the victim of a Nazi bullet. You will be 
a hero to the Jews and to literature and to all of the 
Free World . On lop of all your millions of dollnra and 
millions of girls, you will win tbe American Prize for 
Idealism about Literature. 

The same reason, of course, why his younger 
self so fancied being the groom of Anne Frank. 
Worse, she sees through Sisovsky. Did Zuck- 
erman really believe that he was concerned* 
about his father's memory? Oh no, says Olga, 
he wants to publish the stories under his own 
name and claim the credit for himself. Even 
worse, tbe tale of Sisovsky senior’s demise to a 
falsehood. According to Olga he sat out. the 


war in hiding and was killed, not by the Nazis, 
but by a bus. In the end, however, it all be- 
comes irrelevant. The stories, retrieved from 
Olga by Zuckerman, are taken into custody 
minutes thereafter by the Minister of Culture's 
police. 

There is no redemption for the Sisovskys, 
father and son; no lives are changed by publica- 
tion in America. Sisovsky senior, finding no 
Brod, will receive none of Kafka’s posthumous 
fame. Yet again Zuckerman has failed, both as 
father and son. In 77ie Professor of Desire Roth 
quoted from Kafka’s "Letter to His Father": 
"My writing is all about you", Kafka wrote, 

. . yet it did take its course in the direction 
determined by me.” Following on from that 
the whole of Zuckerman Bound (as the trilogy 
is known in America) can be seen as a search 
for "patriarchal validation" to counterbalance 
familial and critical vituperation. Not that 
Zuckerman could have expected anything but 
the latter in Prague. Indeed, even as the Minis- 
ter of Culture is expelling him personally he 
cannot resist mythologizing his own father, the 
salt of the earth - “yet another fabricated 
father manufactured to serve the purposes of a 
storytelling son", notes Zuckerman. 

Has he learned at last that no patriarchal 
validation is possible for a post-Freudian son? 
Fathers - even Kafka’s father - are filial con- 
structions. To be sure, the guilt they engender 
is real enough, but it is essentially self-inflicted. 
In the final analysis the stories are just as im- 
portant as the lives, perhaps more so, for it is in 
such stories that our most acute moral dilem- 
mas are most finely articulated. Even as he is 
kicked out of Prague - presumed guilty (cf 
Kafka's K)- and returned in humiliation to his 
“little world around the comer”, Zuckerman 
can still manage this valediction: 

No, one’s story isn't a skin to be shed - it's inescap- 
able, one’s body and blood. You go on pumping it 
out till you die, the story veined with the themes of 
your life, the ever-recurring story that's at once your 
Invention and the Invention of you, . . 

Zuckerman lives, and blessed be bis creator. 


New Constable fiction 

Winner of the 1985 W.H. Smith Literary Award 

THE PORK BUTCHER 
David Hughes 

‘An unforgettable experience.' Anthony Thwnite, Observer. £5.95 

WINTER’S TALES 

Stories by Muriel Spark, James Chatto, Gillian Tindnii, Cees Nootcboom, Rachel 
Billingtou, Giles Goraoni Clare Colvin, Zulfikar Ghosc, Rachel Gould, Frank Tuohy. 
Edited and introduced by David Hughes. £7.95 

A FAMILY LIKENESS 
Mary Lavin 

Her first collection of stories since The shrine in 1977. ‘She manages to create small worlds 
that are perfect microcosms of the greater one.’ William Trevor. £7.95. To be published 
simultaneously with A family likeness.' The stories of Mary Lanin (Volume Three) £10.95 

FIRST BLOOD 
F.R. Welsh 


Sean Tyrrell, Country Life. £7.95 

PARTIAL RECOVERIES 
Barbara Gamble 

A second, novel by the author of . Out of season: a perceptive, iifonic and humorous stoiy of 
; members of a family struggling against the accidents of fate. January *86, £8.95 ^ 

THETUNNELLERS 
Raymond Hitchcpck 

A stark and moving riovfel of Sappers beneath no-marj’a-land and enemy trenches during 
World War I’, which High lights. a neglected aspect ipf the Great War. January '86, £7.95 
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A vocation for enchantment 
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Neville Shack 

R.K. NARAYAN 

Under the Banyan Tree and Other Stories 
192pp. Heinemann. £9.95. 

0434496154 

Narnyan's fictional world of folly and delusion 
offers scope for the finer points of story-telling, 
with everything in his ambit somehow shifting, 
not quite what it purports to he. Even the 
apparently fixed astrological course of fortune 
and its malign opposite can be played around 
with by the narrator for his own purposes - not 
least, that of surprise; human fallibility, being 
so strange, still manages to confound expecta- 
tions. Narayan skilfully encompasses this cap- 
riciousness, draws out a sense of wonder and so 
suggests a poignancy beyond good-natured 
humour. 

There are reminders that the fact of story- 
telling itself might serve as a consolation. In 
The English Teacher, his early and most per- 
sonally revealing novel, written after his wife's 
tragic death, Narayan strives for a philosophic- 
al understanding through writing. A tale might 
be cautionary or implausible but, above all, it 
should enchant, implicitly be an imaginative 
escape from everyday worries despite its very 
portrayal of them. Jagan, the eponymous ven- 
dorof sweets in another book, berates his son’s 
ambition to leave India and leam the art of 
story-telling in America. The youth should go 
instead to a village granny, he exclaims. 
Narayan's characters are often narrow- 
minded, if not stupid, but they have a habit of 
hitting on simple, useful truths or demonstrat- 
ing certain arguments for better or worse. In 
the title story of this new volume of assorted 
tales (though three of the twenty-eight assem- 
bled here appeared in an earlier collection) the 
function of story-telling is underscored. A 
materially desolate village boasts a venerable 
narrator of yarns who is illiterate but fertile to 
the extent of inventing one story a month. 
Nothing else matters much to the attentive 
villagers because they live in -“a kind of perpe- 
tual enchantment”. Eventually, the old zjian’s' 
powers falter, then mysteriously revive; he de- 
termines to quit his vocation and become silent 
forever. 

Malgudi, an invented, embellished version 
pi Mysore, the author's home city in southern 
India, has long framed his creations and lent 
them a strong sense of topography. The recuri- 
, ence.of particular streets and landmarks repre- 


sents a guarantee of imaginative unity; he him- 
self claims, though, that the place is merely a 
concept, and says he recognizes human types 
almost identical to its inhabitants on the streets 
of New York. In practice, Malgudi is a setting 
for quirkiness and small-town quixotry. This 
collection sees Narayan travelling in and out of 
the old environs at will, still maintaining a fine 
balance in his prose between a sense of place 
and universal homily. When, at the beginning 
of “A Career", the seasoned narrator opens his 
store in Lawley Extension, the newly-built 
suburb, the salient details of his business 
routine are quickly and unobtrusively estab- 
lished. Narayan telescopes the scene yet never 
undermines its spatial dimensions or tangibility 
in the imagination. Ramu, a young confidence- 
trickster, cheats the shopkeeper, finally bank- 
rupting him, only to abscond himself. The nar- 
rator and his family are reduced to beggary 
although, years later, they recover and become 
prosperous. The stoiy’s climax involves an 
affecting, masterfully restrained encounter be- 
tween Ramu and his ex-employer. Narayan is 
too aware of the conflicting impulses in a per- 
son , in this case compassion and recrimination, 
to lapse into either glib sentimentality or the 
settling of old scores. He ranges in “A Career” 
from Malgudi to Madras to the southern hill 
country, from the rituals of daily commerce to 
one man's uneasy enlightenment: all this con- 
vincingly compressed into seven pages. 

Narayan trips up a character in order to 
facilitate some vital process of discovery; the 
intention is benign rather than purely a come- 
uppance. “Uncle's Letters" sums up the au- 
thor’s position as a humane bystander, one 
whose world-weariness never turns into an ex- 
cuse forgrumpiness or misanthropy. The uncle 
in question writes letters to his nephew, mark- 
ing thechief events in the latter's life from birth 
to the supposed serenity of old age. This epis- 
tolary form portrays the nephew as merely a 
recipient of his uncle’s home-truths, but a clear 
picture emerges. Narayan combines the ele- 
ments of a "How To Stop Worrying" manual 
with social anthropology, as in the unplg’s _ 
;advice after his nephew's daughter’s Carriage: 

There is no use sighing over a bank pass-book at this 
stage. It was bound to look emasculated after you 
had paid the bills of the wedding ceremonies and the 
feasts. With all this, you bitterly reflect that your 
bridegroom's people created scenes during the grand 
occasion, criticizing the arrangements, presents, and 
So Cqrth! Such things are a part of qur social life and 
you are not to broad over it any more. What is a 
.bridegroom’s party for unless it is to hector the 


David Benedictus 

‘David Benedictus, in this riotous, scabrous black comedy 
tosses up the events of seven bizarre days in the Michaelmas 


term like an inspired juggler' 

£8.95 on sale now 
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bride’s. It is a warfare with its own set laws. 

A far more discomfiting fragility overcomes 
Narayan himself, in the autobiographical “A 
Breath of Lucifer"; the hyperbole of the title 
intensifies the story’s irony. The author is laid 
up in hospital, temporarily without vision, his 
eyes bandaged because of an operation. After 
a fascinating prologue, in which he discusses 
how inner vision compensates for the dnrk. he 
writes about Sam , his attendant. Sam proves to 
be a wholly engaging if unreliable maverick, 
leading the invalid literally up a number of 
garden paths. Fancifulness has been given a 
sharp edge with this scoundrel, but whether it 
is Narayan or Sam who emerges as the more 
hapless remains open to question. Reflecting 
on the peculiar experience of confinement, 
Narayan defuses what for most people would 
be an occasion for paranoia. The sensory con- 
fusion gives rise to a challenge to re-order his 
perceptions; a privilege, no less, and one which 
excites his potential for amusement. 

Deception, self-deception and plain obtuse- 
ness take many whimsical turns in these stor- 
ies. An archaeologist's assistant discovers a 
bogus Roman stone image. Some very credible 
charlatanism builds up around it, with lectures 
and monographs. The truth that finally trans- 
pires about the image's origins is rum in its own 
way, and effectively mocks so-called scholarly 
pretensions. An old servant might or might not 
have caught a cobra in his family’s garden, but 
the uncertainty at the end of the incident 
makes the preceding fuss seem arch and ridicu- 
lous. On the subsistence level of village India 


there is ji very curious meeting between an 
American tourist ami a poor peasant; (he en- 
counter amounts to mi absurd example of 
mutual autism, taking place with a flourish of 
banality, exasperating but quite moving at (he 
same time, infused with humane drollery 
Sankar, a companion to a wealthy drunkard, is 
dismissed, paid off and then necusedof stealing 
his own golden handshake. The matter of who 
is responsible for this turn of events is second- 
ary, with the writer appearing to take a non- 
committal stand. 

Narayan tnntulizingly exploits the ambiguity 
of a relatively petty situation; bewilderment 
here can he transformed into something almost 
lyrical rather than menacing or destructive. 
Defeat docs not necessarily spell final humilia- 
tion. Sastri, the little man, an office clerk in 
“All Avoidable Talk", comes across as both 
Clinplinesquc and Thurberish, getting braised 
in the big world and suffering at home. Sastri 
has reason to feel resigned, according to his 
horoscope, but poetic justice is on his side and 
he redeems his dignity with a small triumph. 

By means of the “great consummate silence" 
chosen by the old village story-teller under the 
banyan tree, in the story which ends the book, 
Narayan seems modestly to advertise the lindts 
of his craft as well as those of the practitioner. 
But questions linger. Is the story-teller’s self- 
imposed vow a pointer to the ineffable Beyond 
or just a charming piece of obstinacy? What- 
ever it might be, it certainly gives a retrospec- 
tive value to the business of peddling a narra- 
tive, something Narayan excels at. 


Eclectic affinities 


Patricia Craig 

REBECCA WEST 
Cousin Rosamund 

With an afterword by Victoria Glendinning 
295pp. Macmillan. £9.95. 

0333397975 

Cousin Rosamund: A Saga of the Century was 
the working title given by Rebecca West to the 
series of novels which started with The Foun- 
tain Overflows (1957) and continued last year 
with the posthumous publication of This Real 
Might. All the remaining material, together 
with a synopsis of the whole sequence, is now 
brought together in a final volume. It is im- 
possible not to applaud the grandness of Re- 
becca West's design, even if - as seems to have 
been the case - this grandness was pnrtly her 
undoing. It caused her to attribute to one or 
two of her characters a quite preposterous 
attractiveness and Integrity. It led her to con- 
sider some manifestations of good and evil in 
Bomewhat melodramatic terms. It produced a 
few expansive evocations of past joys in the 
middle of a more astringent account of the 
present. The roles of saints and sinners arc 
allocated a bit too freely, and in a way that 
becomes overt in Cousin Rosamund. Among 
{he sinner* are a few not excluded from the 
- possibility. of redemption, both to promote tbe 
charitable view and to underline the complex- 
ity of moral affairs. So, we have a murderess 
for whom allowances are made; and a delin- 
quent father who Is remembered with rapture, 

. Rebecda West’s narrator is still Rose Au 
a bhity at the siqrtof the saga, and now r 


nonsense of this trait. It seems as if Rosamund 
has made a mercenary marriage - and ow, 
moreover, that denotes an unfastidious nature. 
She, a nurse, has married a wealthy patient. To 
compound the impropriety, the man is short, 
rotund, repulsive and of dubious ancestry (“i 
sort of racial wnstepaper basket" is Rose's ex- 
traordinarily disdainful judgment). Ws fee- 
der's brashness doesn’t endear him to fa* 
ters. 

Rosamund, having thoroughly bewilder®* 
and distressed her relatives, takes herself oat 
of their lives altogether, settling in Germany 
with her horrid husband. From the synojs* 
(included In Victoria Glendinnlng's afterword) 
we learn of the author’s plan for Rosamund 
death in one of Hitler’s concentration cany. 
The tragic destiny wnsn’t to be vitiated after 
all, any more than Richard Quin’s. Thesetwo 
characters stand for a kind of iiicorrupuTHMJ 
that isn't capable of being eroded, whatever 
their actions and whatever misjudgmenlstney 
engender. (It’s difficult, though, not to 
that Rebecca West was going too far vriui ^ 
projected death in Bolson, appropriating 
her own ends something disproporllonawy 
horrendous.) To devise a spiritually cniarpn* 
pattern of events is evidently the •jTj* 
objective, though at times she seems m ® B 
of producing a merely engorged one. 

Several of the characters, beside 
mund, opt for marriage in the novel; J 
Nancy, whose mother Is a murderess; Nancy 
mother; and Rose herself - the 
savour the delights of a sexual relations^, 
which, curiously, she had had no W™*? ^ 
action is brought up to 1929 , .when 
abruptly in the middle of a dinner 
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Breaking the spell of the past 


L orna Sage 

ANGELA CARTER 
Black Venus 

121pp. Chatto and Windus. £8.95. 

0701139641 

Come Unto These Yellow Sands 

158pp. Bloodaxe. £12.95 (paperback, £4.95). 

0906427673 

The stories in Black Venus are about everyday 
life among the mythic classes. Real people - 
Baudelaire’s Creole mistress Jeanne Duval, 
Edgar Allan Poe and his mother, and Lizzie 
Borden, who unpicked her domestic problem 
with an axe - rub shoulders with entirely im- 
aginary beings. But then of course these par- 
ticular people are real only in quotation marks: 
in their different ways they made it into 
mythology, splendid inversions of nineteenth- 
century enterprise, and what Angela Carter is 
up to here is figuring out how they did it, or had 


it done to them. You could say she’s doing a 
Samuel Smiles on infamy - there’s a shocking 
and hilarious practicality about her decadents 
and exotics. Indeed the point is, partly, that 
they're less exotic and strange than we like to 
think. These are stories that make magic in 
order to break the spell of the past. 

So Jeanne Duval is shown stubbornly not 
dreaming of a “lovely, lazy island where the 
jewelled parrot rocks an the enamel tree” , nor 
of Africa before: 

Of those savannahs where men wrestle with leopards 
she knew not one jot. The splendid continent to 
which her skin allied her had been excised from her 
memory. She had been deprived of history, she was 
the pure child of the colony .... 

The verbal riches all belong to the poet who 
addresses her as “Bizarre dditd" and such; hers 
is a “negative inheritance” of patois and prim- 
ary-coloured poverty. She lights her cheroots 
with his manuscripts, and invents her own code 
of honour; “When she slept with anyone else 
but Daddy, she never let them pay”. The plot, 


Looted by history 


Michael Wood 

THOMAS KENEALLY 
A Family Madness 

315pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £9.95. 

0340384492 

It can't be news that the author of Schindler's 
Ark is interested in the secret passages of his- 
tory and in decency entangled in horror, but I 
doubt whether anyone could have predicted 
where these interests would lead him next. In 
this powerful new novel a man is pushed from a 
train in Sydney because of events that occurred 
ten years earlier and half a world away. A 
family - father in his fifties, two grown sons, a 
grown daughter and a baby - commits joint 
suUple in .1984 because of “voices heard and 
insupportable fears" having their origins in the 
collapse of Nazi Germany. The book touches 
on security services in present-day Sydney, gay 
bars, a war between two fried chicken firms, 
unemployment, casual violence, changing 
modes of Catholic pastoral care, the hopes of a 
young working-class man for a career in Rugby 
League; the shabby and complicated history of 
Belorussian nationalism, the extermination of 
the Jews during the Second World War, the 
protection of former Nazi sympathizers by 
British and American intelligence agencies; 
and a promised apocalypse in the form of a 
giant wave which will leave the earth “vacant 
and pure". How does Keneally connect these 
disparate materials, master the ironies which 
their very discrepancy sends zig-zagging across 
his text? . 

In a note he mentions the historical case of a 
family of five who "willingly ended their lives" 
in a suburb of Sydney In 1984. There is, he says, 
a “broad similarity” between this event and the 
«>nclud|rig horror of his story, but nothing 
more. He wants to know what roads could lead 
to such; an ending, how people, as different 
characters in the book put it, can be marred or 
hooted qr grabbed by history, I don’t think the 
Ending h&B the grim necessity Keneally seertis 
to want to suggest, and' a slightly too artful 
reference to. the Jonestown massacre ("Re- 
member that- Jonestown thing, few years ago 
‘ . .■ .' Same idea") may mean that he is 
nervous about his implied argument. 
But the novel readily allows us to alter the 
Proposition and say not that this history must 
lead herc, to these death*, but that even here, 


book which makes connections we need to 
think about, and its deepest subject, the one 
that links all the odd and various strands of the 
story, is not history or violence or craziness but 
loyalty: the price of loyalty, and the blind- 
nesses loyalty permits. Terry Delaney is the 
rugby player, solid Irish Catholic stock, mar- 
ried to the reliable, Italian-pareoted Gina, old 
worlds running through their union specially 
blessed by the Pope. He is a security guard 
during the week with a firm owned by Rudi 
Kabbel, a Belorussian who came to Australia 
at tbe end of the war. Rudi, who as a child was 
present in a room in Europe when an SS officer 
was shot by partisans, heard then and still hears 
a voice which promises him safety, and which 
lifts him into a schizophrenic spectatorship of 
his.own condition. He thinks the end of the 
world is near, and he occasionally has fits. In 
the course of the novel we read Rudi’s history 
of his family, and Rudi’s father’s journals, 
which contain horrifying admissions about Be- 
lorussian complicity in the murder of Jews- the 
Nazis, the Belorussians thought, would reward 
their compliance one day by granting them 
independence. Loyalty to an idea, then, fosters 
disgrace and atrocity. But is disloyalty better? 
Rudi’s mother passes information to the Rus- 
sians in return for the sparing of her family, and 
-is hanged in her husband's presence. It is from 
this haunting, unspeakable history that Terry, 
although he only intuits it, wants to rescue 
Danielle, Rudi’s daughter. He loves her des- 
perately, indifferent to all else, and she loves 
him in return; but she can’t separate herself 
from her family. Terry is both delighted and 
disappointed when he realizes she will never 
ask him about his wife, because the world out 
there doesn’t really exist for her. He could job 
her family, he can’t take her out of it. When the 
end comes, when the family craziness kills the 
family, the same Danielle doesn’t protest, 
doesn't defend herself or her tiny child, she 
only says mildly to her father, “Don’t be 
cruel". 

This is, I.think, what Keneally would like to 
say to (is. But dan we hear him? Can we help 
ourselves? Terry’s loyalty to Danielle and her 
baby is a cruel disloyalty to Gina; his brief 
return to Gina is a disloyalty to Danielle, What 
can he offer her in place of her father’s magical 
certainty? And yet that certainty is horror and 
madness. Is this, to use Terry’s phrase, why 
families go to hell In a group? Perhaps it is why 
fapillies are both hell themselves and the only 


unravelling such perversity, supplies her with a 
future, a cheerful if poxy old age (“You can 
buy teeth, you know; you can buy hair") back 
in the colony where she becomes a true 
businesswoman at last. 

The trick is to take the people out of the wax 
museum, set them in motion, subject them to 
surmise; and it works very nicely with Poe and 
Lizzie B, as well. On the other hand, some 
stories take airy creatures of “pure” fantasy 
and root them in the real. “Overture and In- 
cidental Music for A Midsummer Night's 
Dream" follows the play's fairy plot , the myste- 
rious background row between Titania and 
Oberon over that “lovely boy", and improvises 
a new and very funny play-within-the-play. 
Who - or what - could have set them so at 
odds, and messed up the weather and the mat- 
ing patterns? "Changeling" is the clue: suppose 
the “boy” was a hermaphrodite, that would set 
the cat among the pigeons, and moreover put 
the sex back into fairy land, despite Peaseblos- 
som and Mustard Seed. What this story wants 
to banish is the pastel-coloured prettiness that 
makes English fairies so wet: 

the dreary, washed-out pinks, yellows and Cam- 
bridge blues of them. Boring. In the underpinnings 
of the trees, all soggy and floral as William 
Morris . . . 

Maliciously, Carter gives all the little people 
bad colds, and Puck a painful and permanent 
erection. However, this is all back-stage, and 
when the curtain rises everything (and every- 
one) will shrink to scale, mere moving wall- 
paper. 

The underlying theme- naturally enough for 
such an addicted re-writer - is escape from 
tales ready-told: how to find, or make a narra- 
tive clue that will lead out of the labyrinth. In 
this sense, the stories in Black Venus are akin 
to those in The Bloody Chamber. There, 
though, it was grown-up Grimm and Ander- 
son; here the source-stories are more difficult 
and diverse, and the argument with the past is 
carried out much more openly. As a result the 
tension (always there) between Angela Ca rter 
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the magician and Angela Carter the moralist, 
between the conjuring and the common sense, 
comes out into the open too. Admirers who 
like to think of her as all artifice, transgressions 
and transformations will find this collection 
uncomfortable, because there’s no escaping 
the fact that CaTter (ns she has often said, 
indeed) thinks that the stories we tell 
ourselves, however bizarrdy archetypal, grow 
out of - and into - particular realities. Which 
makes interrogating them a kind of duty as well 
as a pleasure. 

The radio plays collected in Come Unto 
These Yellow Sands revisit, in a new medium, 
the old familiars - the wolves and sleeping 
beauties and vampires and (comic relief) Puss- 
in-Boots. Printing them involves a bit of a para- 
dox, since (as the preface confesses) it was 
precisely the act of getting the words off the 
page and on the air that gave them a new lease 
of life. Still, you can see something of how they 
sounded, and the title play is new, a picture in 
words of Richard Dadd, the Victorian fairy- 
painter who spent his life in the mad-house 
after cutting his father's throat on a country 
walk. It’s a wonderfully improbable idea (paint 
for the ear), and even in print it succeeds bril- 
liantly. Dadd’s paintings focus exactly on the 
midsummer nightmare Carter is most fascin- 
ated by, particularly "The Fairy Feller’s 
Master-Stroke". 

The texture is as thickly embossed as that of petit 
point; it looks as though the picture might be read 
with the fingertips, like braille. The composition isof 
the utmost complexity, something is going on in 
every centimetre. And yet a frozen calm holds all the 
weird actors still .... Each petal of the moon-dren- 
ched daisies stands out with an hallucinated clarity 
and the little flowers are white as if made of white 
metal .... 

The fairy-feller stands poised with his axe, but 
“the axe cannot fall. Nothing can move." This 
is the worst dream come true - the narrative 
that can go no further, the canvas crammed 
withimages with no gap anywhere for a future, 
to scramble through. 


*£ Roman Satirists in Seventeenth-Century 
England By William Dupersmith 


liters in seventeenth-century England turned to the satiric poets 
of Imperial Rome for inspiration in lampooning morals and 
manners. As such poets as Ben Jonson, John Dryden, and others 
| IMT ^— — translated, adapted, and imitated the verses of Juvenal, Horace 
and Persius, they not only ridiculed the foibles of their own age, but revealed 
seventeenth-century assumptions about the vices and virtues of Roman times and 
notions about Latin satire as a gente. For the first time, every published transla- 
tion, adaptation, and imitation of Juvenal, Horace, and Persius that appeared in 
England between 1600 and 1700 is examined, showing that, during the course of 
the century, the Roman satirist was Christianized and transformed into a partisan 
in English politics. £19.95 


Portraits of the Artist in Contemporary Fiction 
By Lee T. Lemon 

The' K&nstlerromans of Lawrence Durrell, John FowLes, Doris Lessing, Patrick 
White, and John Barth are examined to reveal what these authors have to say in 
their work about the development of artistic talent, its source, and the relation of 
art to social and individual morality. From aspirations to “passionate virtuosity" in 
Durrell ’s characters to the missed opportunities of Fowles’s the vision of the artist 
that emerges in this study is hopefully humanistic. £22,50 

Voicelust: Eight Contemporary Fiction Writers on Style 
Edited by Alle^i Wier arid Don Hendrie Jr. 

“Good taste is the suburbs of literaturel There are some rare and great writers 
who’ve managed life (and work) in die suburbs but it is not Where most great 
writers work.” — John Irving. Irding and seven other vital American authors 
William Gass', Doris Betts, Max Apple, Wright Morris, Donald Barthelme, 
George Garrett and Lee Smith discuss style in a series of free-wheeling essays that 
are by turns witty,' lyrical and meditative. £12.95 

University of Nebraska Press 
1 Gower Street London WC1E 6HA 
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HISTORY AND 
CRITICISM 

By Dominick LaCapra. Focusing 
on the relationship between intellec- 
tual and social history, LaCapra suc- 
cinctly formulates the problems of in- 
terpretation In history, and he assesses 
the current slate of research and re- 
flection In historiography. $19.25 

Also of Interest... 

RETHINKING 
INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 

Texts, Contexts, Language 
By Dominick LaCapra. 

$17.55 paper $46.75 doth 

MODERN EUROPEAN 
INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 

Reappraisals and 
ATew Perspec flues 
Edited by Dominick LaCapra and 
Steven L. Kaplan. $18.65 paper 

WAGNERISM IN 
EUROPEAN 
CULTURE 
AND POLITICS 

Edited by David C. Large and Wil- 
liam Weber. "This Interesting wlume 
of six essays with an Introduction and ■ 
conclusion traces some of the ramifi- 
cations of Wagnertam both as an or- 
ganized movement and as an artistic 
and intellectual influence In several 
countries. ” — James Jail, New York 
Review of Books. "Rich In suggestions 
, and Insights."— New York Times. 

. $16.45 pap^r; $37.95 doth . 

PANOFSKY 
AND THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF 
ART HISTORY 

'■By Mldhael Ann Holly. A compre- 
hensive Interdisciplinary account that 
.pieces Pa no fairy’s Intellectual heritage 
. In the wider context of late 19th- and , 
20th-century humanistic theory, this 
book presents ;new concepts In the 
theory of history and the philosophy ’ : 

of culture. $8.75 paper; $27-45 doth - 

BREAD AND 
CIRCUSES 

Theories of Mass Culture 
;as Social Decay 
•; By 'Patrick Brin (linger. In lh)s pro- 
VoitaHya critical survey of the most In- . r 
ButOntial and representative theories- 
of’ mass. culture, Brenllinget Ranges' '■ 
widely; from Greek and Roinan. 6ri*V.; . 
giiis. thrbiigh Marx,’ Nietzsche^ Freud, . 
Ortega y Gasset, T. S. EHol, and ihe ; 
thfeiotlsts of; the Frankfurt. Institute, . 

. ■ down lb Marshall McLuhan and Daniel 
Bel|. $10,95 p^per; $29.65 c|olh 

THE DISCOURSE 
OF MODERNISM 

; . By Timothy J. Relae. 1 "ChaUenrvQInig 
.’arid rewarding. ; \v Ip-; thg, Issues' K « . 
■r i raises^ |r1 the historical fllumlnation il j- - 
brhigs, end ln'nu|ny<rf. Its readings, The . ’ 

• pbcoyrsd °f Modernism remains an . 
effort, of substantial intelligence arid v. 
interest '‘-^oaem'Lbngua&e Notes. . 

’ $14.25 paper; $35 75 cloth ' \ 

, CORNELL 

: UNIVERSITY PRESS y. 

' \ , :c/o Tre^r.PrfWh;-A^s^ : 


Carol Ru mens 

JOYCE CAROL OATES 
Last Days: Stories 
241pp. Cape. £9.95. 

0 224 02295 4 

With Last Days, her twelfth collection of short 
stories, Joyce Carol Oates has put a girdle 
round the earth, or at least round those parts of 
it which figure most prominently in Western 
consciousness - and its subconscious. From 
smaif-towa America she moves to various 
countries in the Soviet bloc, and even squeezes 
in an excursion to the apocryphal West African 
state of Abyssalia. Although divided into two 
parts, the book possesses a strong thematic 
unity. As the title implies, the tone is predomi- 
nantly eschatological, even in the first, more 
domestically centered section, where the glob- 
al rifts explored in the second (significantly 
entitled “Our Wall”) are prefigured in the 
breakdowns and duplicities of ordinary family 
communications. Characters outcast in some 
way drift into crazed but inwardly cogent fan- 
tasy which most frequently takes the form of 
religious mania. 

There is, for example, the father in ‘The 
Witness" who interprets a series of disasters 
(an accident at work, redundancy, etc) as de- 
sertion by the Holy Ghost; he shuts himself 
away to smoke Camels and continue his dia- 
logue with God while his wife escapes into 
whisky, and his eleven-year-old daughter liter- 
ally runs wild, imagining herself invulnerable, 
immortal, as she speeds across the rooftops of 
Main Street, Mohigan. The faint, high, terrify- 
ing note sustained in this and sev.eral other 
stories arises from a situation in which, as 
Robert Lowell wrote, “a father's no shield for 


his child" - for the parents themselves are also 
enmeshed in make-believe. "Night. Sleep. 
Death. The Stars" is narrated, like “The Wit- 
ness", in that childlike, dream-and-doom- 
baunted tone at which Oates excels; us the 
park is the “forbidden zone" of the earlier 
story, so the pond here is the focus of danger, 
symbolizing the power of first marriage to des- 
troy the second wife and her four stepchildren. 
Rather less convincing is the title story, con- 
cerning a psychotic Jewish student-genius who 
believes he is the Messiah; here the rich poten- 
tial for black comedy and pathos seems under- 
explored, and the character remains curiously 
stilted. 

In both “Funland" and "The Witness", chil- 
dren are accused of lying by parents who have 
erected structures of deception in which to try 
and contain their dangerous truths; such “dissi- 
dent" children foreshadow n major concern of 
the stories in “Our Wall”. The latter tackle in 
interesting ways the Western fantasy of dissi- 
dence rather than its actuality. In “Detente”, 
set at a Soviet-American literary conference, 
Antonia Hass and Vassily Yurov (the latter 
reputedly a minor rebel and appearing to the 
admiring Antonia like a divinity student out of 
Dostoevsky) manage a hot, fumbled embrace, 
but, apart from a mock “escape” on the Insti- 
tute lake in a leaky boat (comical echoes of the 
tragedy in “Night. Sleep. Death. The Stars” ), 
the act of rebellion - erotic, political - which 
Antonia hopes for fails to materialize. One of 
the finest stories in the collection, “Old 
Budapest”, concerns Marion Beecher, a 
glamorous professional traveller of Eastern 
Europe (we hist meet her as a minor character 
in "My Warszawa") whose beauty and accom- 
plishments Oates details with a telling irony: 
“She even knew a few words of Czech, as a 
consequence of a brief, though intense, love 


The not-writing world 


J. K. L. Walker 

Not to have published a novel tor alftttet twerP 
ty years may be seen as dereliction of duty or as 
admirable self-restraint in a world over-popu- 
lated with fiction. Either view, as likely as not, 
rationalizes less flattering causes: lack of any- 
thing to say, laziness, a subsequent novel re- 
jected, modest, talent yoked to Immodest 
aspirations — all those materials Out of which 
the great' shantytowns of failed literary en- 
. deavour are constructed. Accept that this is so, 
and the way is clear for a happy life pursuing 
some normal occupation. Reject it, rationalize 
the rationalizations, and doors creakopen into 
the Gothic World of the non-writer, a figure 
who devotes his life to thinking about the next 
novel rather than writing It: to not-writing, in 
' fact. 

Not-writing is to conventional writer’s block 
vyhai the Aswan Dam is to a stopped-up waster 
pipe - a homely image in which lurks the possi- 
bility that the obstruction , rather than tfie Row, 
comes to be the admired object. Not-writing, 
in all its cloudy passion for the ineffable, has 
more to do with religion than art; it is a self- 
crippling. ordinance j like sticking with Roman 
Catholicism before the Emancipation Act. 
■ Writer's block, in its primitive form of reluct- 
ance to.. engage with tbe. Yirgin page, might. 


may truthfully answer that he is thinking about 
the theme or the plot or perhaps of trying 
he ll&spT quite .ficstfied on. 
He Is Indeed thinking very hard about all these 
things, but should not deceive himself that they 
arc the cause of his not-writing. Soon, he will 
find that other novelists have come up with the 
new themes, the new plots, the new approach, 
even the new jokes! This gives him time to 
work on newer themes, newer plots, etc. 

A charming Anglo-Irishman of my acquaint- 
ance is going through these early stages. He has 
not written anything for two-and-a-half years, 
while he thinks of some way of getting every- 
thing on to five sheets of paper. He finds it hard 
to accept that he is a mere beginner as a non- 
writer, but there is something about the ex- 
pressive silences that punctuate his conversa- 
tion, as he searches for words to capture the 
delicate teeming world of his thoughts, that 
points to a long-term commitment. In about 
another ten years he will find himself entering 
that difficult phase when a new generation of 
writers appears which despises the work of its 
immediate predecessors. The non-writer must 
lean! to cope with this. Rather than sitting 
. down at his typewriter and writing, he must 
examine more deeply why he is not-writing, 
with a view to producing a novel which will 
outshine those of the newcomers. 

. A complete stripping-down of the non-wri- 


, Raymond QYartdlersilggested f :bc dver^me, teris personality wifi obviously be needed. He 
■ ; writer focldoghim^irift^ i wM;fwant to establish Why he began writing 
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typewriter. 
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affair with an avant garde Czech playwright " 
Here the situation in -Ddiciitc” is reversed 
and the West falls short of the idealism of ihe 
East when Beecher loses, ie carelessly allows 
one of her lovers to steal, n manuscript en- 
trusted to her hy a subversivcly inclined jour- 
nalist. The "Last Days" theme is cleverly pick- 
ed up; the title of this highly incriminating 
document, described by the journalist as "an 
analysis of contemporary culture", is "The 
B ringer of the Find". 

It is of course in Berlin where Eastern 
Europe and the West both meet and do not 
meet. J. F. Kennedy’s statement “I am a Ber- 
liner" provides the title for one of the two 
Berlin stories, in which the narrator's brother, 
un American maverick who defected to the 
Eastern sector, has martyred himself by trying 
to return to the West on foot. The montage 
effect, cutting between the night-life of the 
Hurdenbcrgstros.se and the rubble-strewn en- 
virons of the wall, Eros nnd Thnnatos, iscffeo- 
lively done. More poignant, though, is "Onr 
Wall", a view from the “other" side which is 
partly fantasy; the young narrntor feels a pos- 
sessive and almost religious devotion to the 
wall, believing that children’s bones have been 
sealed inside it, and has no desire to cross. For 
those determined to do so, however, there is 
one day every year on which il may be scaled 
with impunity; some people succeed, despite 
the fact that false rumours are invariably 
spread concerning the actual day, so that num- 
bers die each year in the nttempt to crossat (he 
wrong time. Perhaps this moveable Day of 
Grace symbolizes a wry glimmer of hope, i 
chink in that dense concrete mass. Il it a 
powerful conclusion to a rich, allusive collec- 
tion , delicately constructed and far-reaching in 
its ideas, consistently stimulating even as it 
mourns and warns. 


fear of poisoning the springs of his creativity. 
Animal instinct, sonic basic sense of self- 
preservation, will keep him well away A* 
literary theory; as, too, from suicide. U. 
though, the walls of solipsism start toprt« iD 
too closely, he may, os an altemaliWi ^ 
himself for good in some outlandish spoiwlw 
lie will not be discovered by family or Wellin' 
This, nmong non-writers, is known as w 
Mnblcthorpe Expedient. 

The Expedient used to enter my head quite 
often a year or two ago when I was doing* 
Reardoncsquo stint In South London. TW 
room in which 1 worked was on the groiuw 
floor and looked out on to a busy tcp. 
Busos used to pull up outside my w ' n ^ 0 ^. 
the top-deck passengers would peer ilK Sew 
appeared scornful but most looked coui^ 
sionntely uwuy from the hunched Ilg 0 ^ . 
into this degrading cottage industry- Sol 
of such n kind is a great help to the tibn-wn- 
strengthening his will to inanition and nun^ 
ing a procrastination which, it sonJC ^ ouS 
appears, can arise only from an uncoj*»J 
belief in personal immortality . For, in W ‘ ' 
the non-writer may feel that the time W ^ 
to embark on a bod book in the hope ‘ 
may somehow turn into a good book ww 
way. He will produce an enormous 
which after, a year or two may bebo^ ■ 
to a scarcely less gigantic second “*■ ' 
thing to put off the moment 
with the novel as artefact rather than « . ^ 
dreamland, the violntlon by reaBonot 
of possibility, the facing up lo tl 
“What’s the novel about?” Life? So« $ ^ 
It will ail, as Khrushchev might W™ ■ 
like trying to roast an ox overa ^ -logon 
Meanwhile, the writers Have r e£J1 r 5^ b |i C g)y 
with.it, getting their hands dirty, gg. ab . 
transmuting ideas into actuality, 
out in the mud of the building: 51 "^ ^ 

; poor materials, inadequate the 
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After the sexual revolution 


Keith Brown 

A centennial pyramid: twelve D. H. Lawrence 
books! Publishing is a craft of many mysteries, 
the cult of the literary centenary being not the 
least of them. One sees the logic, it is only that 
it savours faintly of Alice: has anyone, this 
year, actually drifted into sleep comforted by 
the thought that - say - L. P. Hartley was not 
bom until 189S, or jolted awake thinking "but 
D. H. Lawrence was born in 1885, 
and I still haven't bought n new book 
about hint yet"? To hang a book or two about a 
half-forgotten figure like Firbank (b 1886) on 
the convenient peg of his centenary makes 
sense enough; but with a writer still so alive as 
Lawrence the tactic is as needless as it must 
surely, where sales are concerned, be self- 
defeating. Of the dozen volumes facing this 
reviewer, some of which unquestionably were 
speeded-up or retarded to achieve 1985 pub- 
lication, at least a third, in a quieter year, might 
individually have warranted full-dress ex- 
amination in the columns of this and similar 
journals. As it is, one can only give any of these 
works the attention that it deserves by robbing 
others, in their own ways equally deserving. 
Why should authors, at the end of long and 
honest labours, be exposed by a publishers’ fad 
to this unjust lottery? 

Not, of course, that such complaints are 
equally fair to every publisher: the sober pro- 
gress of the meticulous Cambridge Edition 
(with this time a perhaps above-average intro- 
duction) is indifferent to mere anniversaries; 
while Lawrence’s Italian travel books (also 
here deftly Introduced) would be a welcome 
addition to the Penguin Travel Library in any 
year. On the other hand, Cornell's Centenary 
Consideration is one rather too obvious piece 
of occasional book-making, unlucky in the ex- 
cellent company it is here obliged to keep. For 
taken collectively (and often individually too) 
it b excellent company. 

. lltws always been difficult to see Lawrence 
dearly and sec him whole, partly because he 
wrote so much, partly because he won’t stand 
still, and partly because there are so many of 
him. He thus requires of us a special extra 
effort and breadth of attention which many 
find hard to generate, chilled as they are by his 
rapacity for rant, spite, hysteria and worse. 
Nor is it always easy to give one’s whole mind 
to a man who almost always adopts a stance of 
superior wisdom, yet who - for all the bril- 
liance of many of his perceptions - is often 
blatantly naive or disingenuous In his reaction 
; to his own problems. But if one falls in this 
larger effort of attention, then there are only 
three ways to go. One possibility is of course to 
simplify, him in academic fashion: breaking his 
work down into manageable areas for 
research-and-debate, while largely ignoring 
what lies beyond one’s chosen boundary. Or, 
equally easily, one may simplify him in the 
warm-hearted devotional or hagiographic 
manner of the non-academic fan. (Despite its 
academic connections, the Staple Special col- 
lection- Lawrence-inspired poetry and prose, 
plus some biographical scraps and a few useful 
photos r essentially speaks for this world, and 
very honourably too.) Or else one may just fall 
back, baffled apd tired, to a stance of open or 
J veiled dismissal. 

' . In print, the tactic is more often to suggest 
that Lawrence’s real greatness perhaps lies 
rather in his poetry than his novels: a some- 
1 what meaningless accolade (since, we have 
never really learnt how to come to grips with 
the pqems, : which our traditional tools of tiew- 
. . Critical close-analysis mostly don’t seem t:o fit) 

• " f^ ^nce -a neat Way of indirectly degrading 
; * : ms whole,® u vn. Yet clearly that can’t be done: 
.. jvMtwfences.'at his best is not among the 
■ te^^l pI English novelists, then who sub- 
■ --;*fantially- outranks him?- True, even, his best 
: ? be thought flawed; but then - save, 

- V Austen oh her bit ofivory - all 
v • English novelists are flawed. In the 

; ; field of short fiction, Lawrence has 

•i peers; and; what was said: above 

•i pbeby does not mean 1 that he will 

"TOT jfick plape among the English poets. Add 
-. i Writing!; file semipal critical Studies of 

and file drama, 

v® ?®?ipe ;anq 'diversity of his achievetfieOt 

; isrfo dne 

iiA'ily..: • .T 1 - . . . . ... • , . / ; 
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can reduce the scale of this literary massif 
simply by walking away until it disappears be- 
low the horizon. Yet several recent centenary 
reviews have shown incipient signs of just this 
wish to turn away, to not notice any longer the 
scale of what one is facing. It is a reaction, I 
think, of simple exhaustion after decades of 
never-very-successful critical expeditions to lo- 
cate and capture the True Spirit of the Lawren- 
tian Range: much the same exhaustion ("never 
did I work so hard and assiduously, only to end 
up in utter confusion”) that half a century ago 
led Henry Miller to abandon his much- 
heralded book on Lawrence, now at last - if 
perhaps just a trifle factitiously - resurrected 
for us by Professofs Hinz and Teunissen. 

Not that Miller himself was chilled by Lawr- 
ence's acerbities; nor, as we see, did he fail in 
effort. But his confessed difficulty in bringing 
his manuscript materials into any clear shape 
(his editors have now distributed it under his 
eight original proposed chapter-headings, but 
there is much that could as well have gone into 
one chapter as another) surely relates, in part, 
to Lawrence’s own confusing multiplicity. For 
Lawrence, of course, is not merely a stagger- 
ingly multifarious literary artist: he is also a 
vigorous late variant of that ajarming 
nineteenth-century rhododendron, the Vic- 
torian sage. He writes in a tone of confident, 
often impassioned, conviction - a man who 
knows that he has seen to the bottom of things. 
But if so, then what has he seen there? His gift 
for the vatic tone, the sharpness of his eye and 
ear, his gift for capturing atmosphere as well as 
object, and the painful, eerie accuracy of many 
of- his soda! and psychological observations, all 
encourage us in the assumption that ifwe could 
only discount the mere noise. - all those ill- 
judged pronouncements due to his sickness or 
his personal problems or to the sheer difficulty 
of expressing his vision - then we would find at 
the heart of this verbal storm a still point: a 
coherent, consistently-focused Message. But 
this is a delusion, the truth being that Lawrence 
in reality adopts and abandons a great variety 
of mutually and internally contradictory posir 
tions, only smoothed into an appearance of 
consistency by that . continuously un-self- 
doubtlng tone. It is the storm itself which is the 
message, and it is a falsification to seek to 
discriminate within it between the meaningful 
and the meaningless sounds - irrespective of 
whether onp does this in the spirit of disciple- 
ship, like the Lady Chatlerley trial witnesses, or 
in the hostile spirit of the modem feminist (the 
Cornell volume has Sandra Gilbert on Lawr- 
ence and the Great Mother), seeking to reduce 
Lawrence to a man who just sought to bully 
women because he secretly feared them for 
their primal superiority. ■ ' , 

• . Fifty years ago, HPnrV Milter already under* 
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the world is catching up with him, for it brings a 
promise of progress in more than just Lawr- 
ence studies. Miller knew that it was “hopeless, 
useless, to tackle him as you would the ordin- 
ary distinguished artist. Whichever way you 
grasp hold ... he wriggles out of your dutch- 
es.” “The only way to do justice to a man like 
that, who gave so much, is to give another 1 
creation. Not explain him." But artistic crea- 
tion implies some sort of ordering; and Miller’s 
(pften perceptive, highly characteristic) rumi- 
nations are so root<ed in the immediacy of his 
response to Lawrence's kaleidoscopic thought 
and personality that it was perhaps not surpris- 
ing that his own “creation” never found the 
aesthetic form to satisfy him: that he saw the 
nature of his problem himself helped not at all, 
though it put him ahead of the field. Of the 
value of the book that his editors have now 
“integrated” from his abandoned drafts, 
however 1 , 1 am unsure. Put the brain into its 
Henry Miller overdrive (not every brain has 
one) and The World of Lawrence is good readr 
ing, while certainly making very alive for us, in 
MUler’s case, that angst which he, surely 
rightly, feels also drove Lawrence forward. 
But whether this volume, essential for Miller 
specialists, tells anything about Lawrence that 
we cannot, by now, as well learn by going 
directly to the texts themselves, is another 
question. 

At the present point in the Lawrence debate 
however - for did anyone ever read anything 
by Lawrence attentively without being pro- 
voked into argument? - renders may find four 
other books in this collection more directly 
apposite, and it is a joy that the four should be 
so diverse. Anthony Burgess has aimed at pro- 
ducing p fellow-writer’s ceritehary tribute, in 
the form of a “brief literary biography" (ie, 
200-odd pages, no notes or index) meant "to 
introduce the main and his writings to those 
who know nothing of either” or to those who, 
“knowing something of both, would like to 
know more'. 1 ; In this; he succeeds splendidly: 

. Indeed his rather racy, necessarily sometimes 
patchy, but honest, engaged and unashamedly 
personal account could blow atyay cobwebs in 
many minds a good deal better-informed about 
Lawrence than those he in theory sets himself 
1 to address. There are interesting moments (of 
which there surely could and should have been 
more) in wbich we glimpse him “watching Lawr- ; 
ence .with the technical interest of a felldw- 
| craftsman; and there is an exaggeration of re- 
sponse (surely it is outrageous, While giving 
nearly four pages to The Boy In The Bush, to 
write off The Lost Girl as a book “orte has to 
' approach as a duty and is glad to get out qf the 
■ way"?) that stimulates rather than antagonizes 
us, perhaps because' Burgess has so firmly got 
; his .fundamentals right. He is- right that - as 
both Sheila MacLeod and Janice Hubbard 
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other imaginative writers, needs to be seen 
entire. He is right that that entirety constitutes 
a salutary effort to restate “the ancient claims 
of the entire physical complex" against an 
overemphasis upon intellect - and he is right 
too that, when this has once been said, it is 
pointless to look for more detailed consistency 
in Lawrence. And his cheerfully irreverent 
briskness and lack of cant when handling Lawr- 
ence’s sillier and nastier moments give a con- 
vincingness to his praise, when it comes, that 
shows up many a weighty academic pro- 
nouncement for the papier-m&chfi that it is. 
Would only that he could bring the same vir- 
tues to an inspection of the boring chips <gn his 
own shoulder. 

In short, a somehow very trustworthy book; 

* even though one cannot always trust it on 
points of detail. For example, Burgess surely 
travesties Virginia Woolfs attitude to Lawr- 
ence, while his legitimate need somewhat to 
streamline the facts of Lawrence's biography 
so as to maintain the momentum of his narra- 
tive inevitably brings some distortion - his 
story of Lawrence and the Nottinghamshire 
Guardian competition, for instance, could be 
differently told. One might wonder too - but it 
is a merit of the book that it stimulates such 
reflections - about n variety of minor assump- 
tions. (I would not myself be as sure as 
Burgess, for example, though the point mat- 
ters not a bit to his own discussion, that the 
tortoise is for Lawrence an un-symbolic beast: 
Lawrence shows an odd fascination or preoc- 
cupation - Burgess himself quotes an instance 
from Kangaroo - with the god Hermes, 
amounting in thBt flawed but lovely poem 
“Maximus" to a virtual adoption of the gad as a 
kind of patron saint. This is clearly because 
Hermes is the classical disguise of the greatest - 
“Maximus" as in Deus Optimum Maximus of 
the Celtic gods, Lugus, whose associations 
with solar worship, virility, healing, travel and 
the bearing of a sacred pagan message, would 
strike an obvious chord in Lawrence. And his 
extensive readings in Celtic religion would cer- 
tainly have taught him that the tortoise was one 
of the sacred emblems of Lugus.) 

One book in this collection does give serious 
attention to Lawrence’s Celtic interests - not 
surprisingly, since it also seems to give serious 
attention to virtually everything else you can 
: think of in Lawrence too . This is Keith Sagar’s 
immensely impressive study, D. H. Lawrence; 
Ufe into art. Here indeed Is a man who- has 
lived to the hillthe growing realization that 
Lawrence needs to be grasped in his entirety: 
first, a bookdength critical study of the major 
works, then a solid biography, ind now this 
massive attempt to throw a bridge across the : 
gap between the two previous volumes - to 
demonstrate “the genesis of the art in the life” , 
"the process by which a great writer converts • 
the raw material of his experience, rela- 
tionships, travel, reading, thinking, into im- 
aginative literature" and the “costs" to the wri- 
ter himself “in suffering and self-exposure, to 
let the fire bum through him, for the sake of his 
.countrymen, and of the 'human race". Ho, 
hum. Lawrence suffered because Lawrence 
was Lawrence; and would have found ways to 
do so, one suspects,, had he riever written a 
line; and on balance suffered the less because 
he. could fcrrite; Of course the 'suppression of 
The Rainbow, etc, was; outrageous, but how, 
• hard did it really hit Lawrence; a man; with fen 
almost pathological need fdr.'a scrap? Thte pub- 
lic Indignity which goaded him into the int^n- 
sest literary fury, after all, was just an army 
medidal examination, Jtwas others who often 
tended to suffer most when Lawrence created: 
the unending crud&don of poor Jessie Cham- 
. ■: bers continues, Nof poly must she still endure 
the unimaginative Condescension of mediocre 
. academics, (but there is now a project, led by 
. tier, own niece,: to turn, her old home into; a 
Lawrence. shrine 1 1. mean no disrespect to Ann 
Chambers, who writes about tilt? project with 
perfect propriety in the p . - H. Lawrence Soci- 
ety Of Nottingham's centenary Celebration (an 
agreeable biend of the biographic, the local- 
historical and the st raightforwardly academic) ; 
but this does seem a' little tike turning Harriet 
. ^Westbrook's bedroom into a Shelley Memorial. 

Criticism of Dr Sagar’s book, In the true 
sense of the wofd , is well-nigh imposslble.lt is 
clearly going' to be there as long as formal 
Lawrence sttj<Jies;'stjmve| one can oniy "dei* 
scribe; praise and utfderstacid why the ultimate 


limitations to that praise are inescapable. He 
selects for close attention those works which he 
feels constitute new stages in the development 
of Lawrence’s vision: the earlier plays, Sons 
and Lovers, The Rainbow , Women in Love , 
Birds, Beasts and Flowers, St Mawr, The 
Escaped Cocky and the last poems. (My im- 
pression is that this implies a slight shift in the 
profile Lawrence's work earlier made in our 
minds, and that this shift is also reflected in 
others of these studies.) Within this frame- 
work, with lavish use of quotation, he does 
show the muddle of wish, accident and avail- 
able experience pushing stubbornly foiward 
into art; and his exposition does seem to me 
consistently to clarify the works he treats, 
perhaps particularly the long early novels. But 
at the same time, of course, he is doing no more 
than giving us a sense of the process he de- 
scribes: making it real to us. He would never 
make the impossible claim that he is telling us 
the whole story. I have checked with particular 
care the chapter on St Mawr and have been 
disconcerted by how much the limits even of a 
thirty-two-page chapter force him to omit, 
even though St Mawris not a long novel. But I 
have also been struck by his sure eye for what 
to put in. 

In Jeffrey Meyers’s D. H. Lawrence and 
Tradition, which serious Lawrentians will- 
surely see as a useful ancillary to Sagar's book, 
although it can be read by anyone with plea- 
sure and ease (its brevity a symptom of ele- 
gance rather than of light weight), seven essays 
by various hands explore the constructive 
effect on Lawrence of his reading of Blake, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, George Eliot, Hardy, Whit- 
man nnd Nietzsche. If the Blake essay is 
perhaps no more than dutiful, the engagingly 
spiky Nietzsche piece makes an effective con- 
clusion to a collection that adds up to more 
than the sum .of its parts, and in which the 
Ruskin and Whitman essays particularly stand 
out. Since Lawrence 11 read everything" and has 
other clear debts, one waits with positive im- 



D. H. Lawrence's "Flight Back into Paradise", 1927, is reproduced from The Visual Arts, Pictorialism, 
and the Novel: James, Lawrence and Woolf by Marianna Torgovnick (267pp. Princeton University Press. 119. 
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doubts begin. A reader coming straight front 
Meyers would find the two comparative essays 
here (Lawrence and Pound, Lawrence and 
Yeats) rather thin; and a piece on Lawrence 
and Mexico seems to do nothing but retell, not 
quite fully, a story already readily accessible in 
the published biographical materials. What 
does Maria DiBattista actually say about 
Women in Love , in her exhausting, clogged 
English, that is not said perfectly well else- 
where more clearly? And is Mark Spilka’s dis- 
cussion of the Sons and Lovers manuscript cor- 
rectly described as “significantly revised", for 
repubtication here? It may be noted, too, that 
Spilka's article was cast as a virtual funeral 
oration for Mark Schorer; should it not have 
been recast before reprinting in h book of this 
kind? 


patience for a second volume from the same kind? 

editor. . , . . [jonolQ. Lawrence (which 

Indeed, would that Ftofeasrit Meyers' would “originated in a conversation years ago with 


bite other editors. It is clumsy work, when Mark Spilka”) is the third of the four books in 

those responsible for the Lady Chattertey col- this budget which it seems worth particularly 

lection (D. H. Lawrence's "Lady") permit two starring, and, though not a work on the some 
successive essays on Lawrence and Joyce to scale, well warrants a place beside Sagar's 
begin with alpiost identical first pages; and study. Janice Hubbard Harris, with tact and 
unimaginative of them not to realize that if common sense, fully alive both to the critical 
they adopt a stance as seemingly over-earnest context and to the context of subsequent crlti- 

as that of the novel they praise, then they cal debate, offers a detailed chronological re- 

undercut their defence of. the claim that it is a view or survey of the short fiction . Tills sounds 

work of genuine literary importance, Some like the best bread-and-butter; what makes it 
blunt statement of why many dispute that claim more than that is the use she makes of her 

- Burgess is nicely provocative about Mellors’s insight that the short stories and short novels 

dilction, for instance - would have livened up “speak to each other", with respect to theme 

their bopk, and increased its persuasiveness, and technique, in a conversation, or dialectic, 
by allowing us to feel that we were trusted to sustained virtually throughout Lawrence’s 
make up our own minds without railroading, career. Moreover within this broad diulccticnl 
Even so, they have assembled a respectable flow, “by virtue of their quuntity, frequency, 
collection of academic essays, including one capacity to tease, undercut, reverse, and com- 
piece of real intellectual distinction: Hinz and plement each other", the individual short stor- 
Teunissen’s (the Miller editors) most inslruc- ies "continually create local circles". Perhaps 
tlve re-exploration of the mythic dimension of ' this too, put thus abstractly, we had always 
Lawrence’s story. This has clear affinities to. guessed; but it has taken Professor Harris's 
other studies of other Lawrence works that knowledge and industry to cash that cheque; 
have independently appeared lately: some and from Lawrence’s point of view it gives 
phift in our perceptions, it seems, is underway, good value. On the other hand, she docs seem 

, BoW collections have the advantage, over-extravagant in her estimate of the import- 
; even at their , weakest points, of a clearly fo- ■ ance of Lawrence in changing the direction of 
- cused raison . d tire. Thfe • Cornell coUeCljldh Shorter fiction in EngUshi partisanship here 
; ; edited by profCssors B albert -and Mat^s dQ'es ; certainly leads; her into injpstice to her own 
; not: . Our greatest, concern - was to allow the’ , • native Aihertcan traditions in nineteenth and 
contributor^ to explore as freelv as possible 1 darty' twentieth-century fiction 
whatever aspects of . .;.’’.OnIya:heartof : - Iris satisfying that the last of the four best of 
pumice-stone would ndtsjhk at this dmihously these books (Laurence's Men and Women) 
.undiscrimlnaftag opening, although of 'qoilrse : f . should- again be by. a woman author and also 
there is material of value here; Avrqip Fldfe; • . .not by a professional academic. Though Sheila 
manV analysis , of Lawrence's later -style ; -MacLeod has had; rather rough handting from 
(fashionably indebted to Bakhtin) is partied reviewers; and hastahef asked for it (how can 
. -larly justly observed, And, though, tiiolressays v she copd^tti Kate 
v seem top lqng fo( what ttegr.h^ib. tp tetU • V.j were too 

•: Peter Balbert and. . Robert Klely hit « their , gravely high-minded ever fully to have noticed 
; targetj: the.onp argirin^that the pressure of ./ foe^ad.factW^ 

' •• : & th^t She hds Written by ft|r tjie 

of The Rainltow, the other exploring the>ara-. most important book ijt tbi$ disconrertinalv 
dox of Lawrence s deliberate pursuit of sbon- hleh-oowered u r 


without Lawrence’s writings, and the legend 
that he made of his own life, but it didn't. Asa 
result, the Lawrentinn myth and Lawrentian 
ideas, even if misrepresented and misunder- 
stood, have become deeply entangled with the 
way we think and talk about whQt has hap- 
pened. For long this was, on balance, benefi- 
cial - there arc elderly people still alive today 
whose voices 1 have heard shake with gratitude 
when speaking of Lawrence. But for equally 
long now, it has been hnrmful. 

The problem has been the memory of the 
Lawrentian martyrdom: the memories of the 
insane campaign against The Rainbow, of the 
fate of his paintings and the Lady Challtrlq 
affair. For now our sexual revolution is essen- 
tially over. Like all revolutions it has been 
immensely absorbing while it WBSfcom&oo; ^ 
and during that phase the focus is alwaywf* 
progress being made. Then comes theptoad 
consolidation, when the unforeseen proWe® 
and contradictions that progress brings begin 
to require discussion. We have long been 10 
that stage, but the constructive disaissioatwj 
might bring further improvement is ilymica 
. because one parly to the debate is always gag- 
ged: to raise any doubt about some aspect of 
our brave new sexual world is to be automati- 
cally identified with the original persecutors « 
Lawrence, and thus disfranchised. 

This is particularly true where there isap* 
tent need to question a current concept that 
perceived ns in part a Lawrentinn leg flc y : **. 
example the insane magical power of 
tion whieh many people Invest In an ‘ nv j )C f: 
of (orotic) love. The importance of Shells M • 
Leod's book is that in two wnys she 
the Job of clearing tills log-jam in our l • 
She does note in pussing, us she P 1 ®** ' 
though without preaching or easy 5010 ’ 

some paradoxes in contemporary mores w 
she sees the Lawrentinn link or analogue' 
her main concern is with the necessary J ■ 
going through nil Lawrence's sexual gojP* j 
all its varieties, nnd putlently t ^ se . ntfln *Sw e 
valuable from the pernicious, or imprtfy ® ' 
or contradictory, bringing her °^ n .^L,* 
experience to the task. Passages in • . 
can bore one, where the Lawrentian 
tion she is dismantling never engage ^ 
mind in the first place. And her-toncj/^ 
suspect, quite justly - gives the faM^*** 
high-minded Somervllllan of the ol ^ 
wildly discordant with her appqjnWJJ • w 
it does not matter:, the. job gets done. .. 

read her book is to begin to think on : « 

of the Lawrentian shadow. Fpr as she ■ 
the value of Lawrence {ay more i m ^ 

ance of the subject about which 
■ storm; than in the commandments . - 
der out of that storm itself. . 


wpiupi IUCB3 U4? pusiiou us inro a misreaqipg 1 my own teeimg that She hds written hv far th* 1 ■ ■ : r" • ^ — M , ■ 

of The Rainbow, the other exploring the ^ara- most important book in tbis disconcertmalv Volume 3 of the Thomas Hardy 
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The fabrics of women's business - herring- 
bone and pintucks, reversible silk and covered 
buttons - literally the stuff of their lives, link 
these four likeable Australian writers. In the 
increasingly impressive work of the most con- 
siderable of them, Elizabeth Jolley, the pat- 
terns have an old-fashioned stamp of Central 
Europe, struggling to adjust to the relative 
undress of Australia. With five novels behind 
her, it is clear that hers is a remarkable talent: 
Weakly comic, awkward to categorize, original 
and rewarding. Her preoccupations recur; a 
passion for music and the natural world are 
constant elements. A related series of dis- 
appointed, more or less lesbian, professional 
women stalk her pages. The dense skirts of a 
Viennese inheritance swing through her 
rooms. But she reappraises these constituents 
from different and enlivening angles. 

The passionate horsewoman whose love and 
anguish are tackled head-on in the obsessional 
first-person narration of Palomino is slyly sent 
“P in the wonderfully named Diana Hopewell 
(author of Angels on Horseback ), the novelist- 
within-the-novel of Miss Peabody's Inheri- 
tance. The powerful headmistress who is an 
entertaining central feature of the same novel, 
lending her magnificent dressing-gown cord 
for the costuming of the school Othello , makes 
a pathetic appearance in the gallery of ageing 
characters who enact the grimmish comedy of 
MrScobie’s Riddle. But the richest, the darkest 
. the most unexpected of Jolley’s novels to 
date is Milk and Honey, in which she provokes 
die most daring collision between the old world 
Jnd the new, exploring to see where a synthesis 
becomes possible. 

The first-generation • immigrant Jacob, 

. . speaking with "the exaggerated Australian ac- 
cent of the central European who is trying to fit 
h , ’\ is drawn into a cloying refugee household 
Wmre he is to foster Ills talent as a cellist. 
Outside, the Australian sun is beating down, 
but he is trapped in a house of aunts and rituals 
. ■nd hand embroidery, silting over on s diet of 
Sweet wine, polish cucumbers and sugar bis- 
oults,; .Within the house he is, with dignity, 

' . Jacob,. At, the orchestra he meets crude, natu- 
Ial >: Australian Maggie (who plays for money, , 
fiot for irt) and to her he is Jackyboy. Jacob’s 
i f?cmpt to combine the conflicting elements of ■ 
hA afe within a single dream house turns out to 
* fairytale, bnilt on magic money. His ambi- 
bbrix collapse into disaster i but out ofthe deso- 
jtte afterrhatti a sort, of resolution and rccon- 
: grow: Milk and Honey is a self-coa- 

/.friotij. and prescient novel, mysterious, dis- 
,«*» ^.genuinely risk-taking. There is no 
Wflng where Elizabeth Jolley will go next, , 
.^.^eljriurney^one tofollow/ • 

' ^ anra hab 1 t Annie Magdalene is a 

1 of an ordinary life. The first-person 
3/^r^rtytf^hfch keachCs jTpm'. pre-birth to. ten. - 
r /i;^^yilh^^slikfethe dminiaripn of snapshot ’ 


from someone else’s family album or a grand- 
mother's set of anedcotes, drawing on the 
quirky resonance of local lore: "before she 
died of appendicitis she made Mum promise to 
give up dancing”. The chronicle is lit up by 
brand names from the small ads of yesteryear. 
Here is Annie in characteristic employment in 
the Perfection Shirt Factory. Adelaide: “The 
pyjamas were winterweight winceyette or 
striped cotton or Fuji silk: splendid wearing, 
cool and comfortable, best make and finish, 
double-sewn throughout, nice and roomy.” 

As Annie progresses from practical-minded 
daughter to game old girl, the landmarks of a 
life whistle by: moving house, arranging wed- 
dings. disease and death. She hands in her 
notice a lot and loses an alarming number of 
boy-friends to traffic accidents. The retrospec- 
tive account irons out emotional display. "He 
was a corker chap" is her most passionate ex- 
pression of love. Annie rehearses the boy- 
friends’ stories, but she declares herself to be 
"not very sexy” , sets her face against marriage 
and children and opts at sixteen for independ- 
ence. Many of her best moments seem to be 
with other women: going to the pictures, care- 
fully vetted, with her mother; buying a first 
pair of slacks with a girl-friend, joining in the 
camaraderie of the girls at the Co-op. 

The danger of this jumbled and idiosyncratic 
approach is the reaction that makes Annie her- 
self stop buying newspapers in old age: she 
finds it hard to sympathize with the troubles of 
people she doesn't know. But Hanrahan has 
put together a novel which, while it is only 
modestly ambitious, is nevertheless neat, 
humane and continuously interesting. 

Olga Masters's engaging first novel. Loving 
Daughters , is set further east and further back, 
but the clack of the sewing machine is still 
clearly audible. Enid and Una, the women of 
the title, inhabit a small township outside Syd- 
ney in the 1920s. Their farming menfolk are 
taciturn and coarse, but the girls have indi- 
vidual grace and accomplishments: Enid cooks 
and gardens; Una sketches and sews. Enid sub- 
dues her rough father, uncles and brothers with 
food, softening them up with pies and custard 
and strong tea; she interprets the messages of 
their raised eyebrows and reddening necks; she 
manoeuvres surreptitiously to spare them dis- 
comfort. 

The girls' equilibrium is disturbed by the 
arrival of two quite different specimens of 
manhood: Edwards, the new curate, fresh 
from England; and Small Henry, the mother- 
less baby of their brother. Both are powerfully 
helpless creatures and they generate a rivalry 
for their custody. 

At first Edwards can scorceiy tell the two 
women apart, confused by a happy vision of 
pleated blouses and rows of buttons. Entranced 
by the undifferentiated notion of rustling 
womanhood, Edwards is wistful at being 
obliged to make a choice. His eventual deci- 
sion takes him into a marriage he finds as baf- 
fling and unpredictable as the country he has 
come to. He arrives at a sentiment which 
echoes that of the neighbours in this goldfish- 
bowl community: the private wish to see at 
least one of these refined, nicely dressed girls 
made less spirited^ more slatternly. 

. /Masters is wonderfully good at conveying 
the unspoken language necessary to such over- 
looked lives: Una and Enid communicate 
tbrbugh the perfection of an embroidered 
apostrophe on a rectory hand-towel, the 
plumping of cushions and boiling of carrots. 
She is especially convincing with a range of 
moody eccentrics who feature prominently; 
the grunting patriarch father, the broken-down 
brother returned shell-shocked from a distant 
war. Masters has developed a sensitive, flexi- 
ble narration which veers easily tp pick up the 
intonation of one character after another, 
whether it is Edwaids engaged in discourse 
with the Lord ("Keep it uji God, anfl if it’s not 
asking too much, spin it out a little. Tbanks.’’) 
or the grippingly awful aunt Violet doing a 
little neighbourly appraisal ("She wouldn’t be 
backward either at flashing around the bed- 
room with her drawers off I”), If the middle of 
the book is more extended than it need be, 
the whole is nicely done, and Masters’s lively 
. sympathy and relish for detail make her a 
: novelist to waitch for. '■ 

Kqls Grsnviliv’s Jl&rded. fion- „ 

temppr4iyAustrpfian ; Wonwn flr Theif pbjef^-v 


fence against restraining influences is the long- 
distance air ticket. It takes them to India, to 
North America and, lingeringly, to "shuffling 
through the tired old pack of Europe". The 
book is a collection of fourteen stories, mostly 
about women who find themselves out of step 
with their surroundings and respond by slip- 
ping away from other people's expectations. 

The women come in all ages as well as all 
geographies: a child discovering the costs of 
vanity; a sixteen-year- old testing the contradic- 
tions of adult behaviour; disenchanted lovers; 
stale wives. A traveller's tale out of bedsit-land 
provides a wry dissection of her compatriots on 
the Athens coach. "Meeting the Folks" is a 


devastating display of condescension as offen- 
sive weapon, practised by a glamorous-tatty 
French mother and son . In “No Such Thing as a 
Free Lunch", cultural differences are not 
enough to stop two women meeting in complic- 
ity against their male companions. Most char- 
acteristically, Grenville's women acquiesce in 
the illusions men wrap them in, but make a 
point of telling the truth to themselves. She 
writes powerfully, particularly in "Making 
Tracks" and "Country Pleasures", of the 
panic-stricken claustrophobia of a deteriorat- 
ing love affair. One or two of the stories read 
almost like exercises, technical testings-out. 
Kate Grenville shouldn't worry; she can do it. 


Criminal proceedings 


GEORGE FOY 
Tidal Race 

319pp. Collins. £8.95. 

000222884 X 

When New England fisherman Lars LaTscn 
probes into the disappearance of a colleague's 
boat he finds he's got the equivalent of a 
man-eating shark by the tail; soon he's on the 
.run, falsely accused of murder, and pursued 
both by the law and the Organization. Excit- 
ing, hyperactive narrative, which, with the 
exuberance of a first novel, goes well over the 
top early on and never comes down again. But 
Foy is a name to watch. 

ELIZABETH FERRARS 
The Crime and the Crystal 
173pp. Collins. £7.50. 

0002319667 

Retired professor of -botany Andrew Basnett, 
hero of two previous novels by Elizabeth 
Ferrars, takes a holiday in Australia, visits a 


former student in Adelaide and stumbles into 
the middle of a murder case. Neatly and 
professionally organized around a pleasingly 
original central character. 

STANLEY ELLIN 
Very Old Money 
312pp. Andrd Deutsch. £8.95. 

0233977740 

Out-of-work teachers Amy and Michael Lloyd 
turn in desperation to domestic service, are 
taken on as resident assistant housekeeper and 
chauffeur, and move into the Dune family's 
gigantic baroque mansion on the upper East 
Side of Manhattan. Fascinated by niceties of 
protocol and complexities of administration in 
the Dune establishment, Stanley Ellin has left 
the plot - the machinations of seventy-year-old 
Margaret Durie, blinded by an accident at 
eighteen - to fend for itself and eventually die 
of inanition. Easy to read, but a very dis- 
appointing successor to the author's previous 

books - T. J. Bfnyon 


—CAN YOU GIVE— 




The African Drought knows no borders. It has burned Its way through the 
lives and land of millions of poor families In 21 countries from Ethiopia to 
Senegal. Clean water is essential for their survival. 

Now the rain has come to most countries In the Sahel. And with It has 
come the risk of cholera. 

So the need for safe water is greater than ever. 

So far, Oxfam has helped to supply clean, safe water for over 40 feeding 
centres in Ethiopia arid hundreds of thousands of refugees In Sudan. This Is 
Thirst Aid’. In the longterm the people living south ofthe Sahara need 
Irrigation and conservation, spring protection and new wells. 

This Is why we have set u p a new water fund — LIFECHANNEL, to channel 
funds directly into water projects which will help drought victims back on their 
feet and back to the land. 

Only then will they regain control of their lives. - 
. Right nowthey need Thirst Aid' fast arid every drop counts; Make a regular 
gift and we'll send you regular bulletins, on the results achieved with your he Ip. 
If you can glvte, then send your donation to LIFECHANNEL today. 


□ I wish' to make a single gift to UFECHANNEL of £60 Q i £20Q £10 □ : £_ 

(Name): • : • (Address); , . ^ . ... i : , . . 

-! — 1 1 L..: (Postcode): ________ 

□ 1 wish to make a regular donation to UFBCHANNBl. Please send me the WATER PROJECTS 
Information pack.^ J hereby instruct my bank as follows: 

Please piy Oxfam £50 □ £20 Q) £10 □ £ ' each month/yaer. 

starting (date) until further notice, and debit my account (aft no.) _ 

Mam a/c no. 60646784 (Qlro 200 2Q0O) at Barclay* Bank. High Street, Oxford (20-85-31) Ref. LT01 

Bank's Name ■ ' . .■ '• Bank's Address 

,■ - ■ : ' • (Signed): 

Sand to UfSCHANHBL, Room 0883, Oxfam, FREEPOST, OXFOftD OX2 7BR. Hill 

- (of ptvm| 0866 60918 apyUme tor CREDIT CARO donations}. . , I1EI 


— JB1 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

What with the TLS being a newspaper of re- 
cord an' all, 1 think it's the right place to get this 
set down in hard copy: Tuesday of this week 
(no tapes available, but there are independent 
witnesses) I heard a TV news announcer (what 
they like to call a newscaster, one who casts 
news about , on the analogy of broadcaster, one 
who casts broads about - likewise a man who 
tells Oedipal jokes is a Jocasta and a spreader 
of scatological jokes a Lucasta, but I digress) I 
heard a newscaster refer to the city of Hebron 
as “the west-bound tank", thereby winning 
outright the Lunar Memorial Coral Spoon , the 
Spooner Memorial Laurel Crown, for 1859. 

Moreover, there is a new lost Graham 
Greene novel come to light; the portrayal of 
the irascible Indian restaurateur from Hornsey 
makes The Glower and the Puri one of Mr 
Greene’s most striking fictions. There’s a mov- 
ing scene where, though disbarred by the local 
MOH, he administers biryani to a desperate 
fugitive. Mr Greene's familiarity with English 
commercial practices has already been demon- 
strated in The Mart of the Hauer. 

★ ★ ★ 

The dreaded Drift (it sounds like an alien 
life-form of disgusting habits, and he wouldn’t- 
quarrel with that) has come back with a new 
edition of his Guide to All the Secondhand and 
Antiquarian Bookshops In Britain (256pp. 
Driffield, £4.50. from tolerant booksellers and 
divers itinerant chap-persons). He calls it the 
second edition, but there have been several 
intermediate ones, as various libels were 
deleted or inserted. The book is no longer 
bound with barbed wire, and is clearer and 
cleaner - the typography that is: the prose 
remains opaque. People are still ETGOW 
(Easy To Get On With) or VETGOW or 
NETGOW; they may be KLJTJ (Keeping Up 
The Image) or WYLAH(W«tches You Like A 
Hawk) or AWYW (Asks What You Want 
not a recommendation in Drlffs world' of 


taciturn absorption) or, chuckle, Follows 
Around Recommending The Stock. The 
humour is intermittently dry and delightful 
("Stock much admired by owner”), but usually 
not. “V. Roast Beef has me baffled. DrifTs 
pet hates include women, Ireland, radical 
politics (K. Joseph and points left), libricides,- 
Oxfam (“It's not my fault that people are 
starving and f fail to see why I should be made 
to feel guilty"), part-time booksellers, full- 
time booksellers, bores ("If the owner likes 
you he will read aloud one of his poems; if lie 
doesn't he will read two"), shops that are 
closed when they should be open, shops that 
are closed, the pompous (“home for used 
egos"), booksellers with back rooms into 
which they do not invite him (“icebergs" in 
Driffspeak), the unhygienic (“siiverfish spe- 
cial”), inaccurate or insincere window-signs 
(“back in five minutes”), dealers in Hay-on- 
Wye, and, by and large, the human race. 
Driff s own accuracy is not unimpeachable. He 
gives no telephone number for Bernard Stone; 
call Barbara Stone and you will get a high- 
pitched shriek, call Martin Stone and you will 
get a Greek grocer: so who is Driff to cast the 
first stone? 

His latest caper was to take a tea-chest full of 
decent mid-range books and offer them for sale 
to scores of booksellers: not in person, of 
course, since DrifTs appearance is familiar 
(but no less alarming for that). The results are 
recorded without fear or favour, though he 
suppresses the name of the dealer who ex- 
amined all the books carefully, and then, 
expressing a marked lack of interest, returned 
all except one. Some did not want to buy, or 
did not want to buy from an unknown with a 
chest full of motley good books. Others, not 
wishing to buy, made derisory offers (which 
seems to me a legitimate tactic to save the 
trouble of explaining why you aren't in the 
market for that kind of thing, that you are short 
of space, that you are short of money, time, 
temper or tolerance, that if you have a certain 
book on your shelves at £S it is there because , 
you can't sellft, not becaus ^ypucan)'fhat 19W 







TRAVEL LITERATURE AND THE 
EVOLUTION OF THE NOVEL 

: PERCY G. ADAMS 

. "Gracefully written and exceptionally organized, a crowning accomplishment 
of a distinguished career and will long remain the standard treatment of the 
subject" — Scrtblerism. "This is one of those books that will be read as a survey, 

. and go on being consulted perhaps Tor generations as a work of reference" 

V —Times Literary Supplement, 384 pages £42.90 

THE BRINK OF ALL WE HATE 

: English Satires on Women* 1660-1750, ; : 

’ FELICITY NUSSBAUM /-V 

: . "A ‘well-written book, ‘lucid and nicely balanced, with prbper attention paid 
to each vyork, with biographical and other background matter tactfully given ' 
, when needed. It is one. of those books that one. just keeps reading, and all 
to soon is at the Conclusion" — University of Toronto Quarterly. 

192 pages:.'!,. £22.00 : .. • • .' 

! ;/ j ''■■■. : THE IMPOSSIBLE OBSERVER ; | • 

: Reason arid the R ead e r iiy Ejghteeh^^^^ /■ ■; 

• -j;- ROBERT W; U PHAUS V ; ’ • C’Pii;-; -'P - 

; ’ "A r^reshingly sensible book . , . setting forth a convincing andalways.in- 
J.i.": ter'esting view of ,how—and with what probable rwults-^th^ w^ 

! eighteenth-century prose went abduf forcing his reader to partidpBte ^nhis 
: Johnsonian News Letter . ; 176 pages • £17.7$ . . • 

■ r : THE GUARDIAN PM \ Wl, 

; JOHN CALHOUN STEPHENS, Editor . " 7 . 

■' ; "A superb editlon ; of significant work by Richard Steele, Joseph Addison^ ! 
1 Alexander Pope; Gqorge Berkeley, ^nd other pontrib'iiiori;.. ., ; Indeed'^:; 
- , ; impeccable edltlbn" —^Jqurnt^l ofEnglish andCcrrnanicPhUoldgy^ ''A hai)^ 

: * some and welcome coiripanipn volume to D. F/ Bond's edit ion of r (he SpgjS 
tdtor''^Tinies\Hik^ Supplement, ^32’ pages: 


is not old for a Whitaker's Almanack nor 1832 
for a Bible ... 

Several, therefore, offered less than £50, not 
necessarily through greed and ignorance (but, 
probably through greed or ignorance); most 
offered over £100; W. Foster of Chiswick 
offered £200 (he was described as “surly” in the 
first edition, but now Driff simply remarks “Of 
my appearance on radio, Mr Foster said I came 
over very well, for a prick", which tells us 
something about both of them); Gloucester 
Road Bookshop (though still described as 
ignorant of books) offered £250; Dillons 
University Bookshop offered £375 and was 
accepted. There is no real moral in any of this, 
except that bookselling and a fortiori book- 
buying is a whimsical business. Driff subscribes 
to the fantasy that there is a right price for 
every book, independent of weather or mood. 
The results of his test are entertaining as 
scandal, but a re-run might give quite different 
results. If you want to sell books, do not, 
obviously, go to a bookshop that sells every- 
thing at bargain prices, nor, just as obviously, 
one that sells everything at greedy prices; nor 
to the narrow specialist, nor to the one with no 
specialization. The more a bookseller knows, 
the more he will value your books: unless, of 
course, they happen to be worthless. 

* ★ * 

I was walking along Manette Street, between 
the shop that sells puffed stuffer fish, stuffed 
puffer fish, and the comer where the find-the- 
lady gang have their pitch, when a semi- 
English-speaking man accosted me. “Where, 
please, can I find the enemy?” he articulated. 
"No, no, we are all friends here", I simpered, 
“whatever our nations may have done in the 
past we. . “lam looking for the enemy”, he 

enunciated carefully, “the journal, the 
enemy.” 1 was flattered that he had recognized 
my professional status. “You mean The 
Enemy: A Review of Art and Literature, ed. 
Wyndham Lewis, nos 1-3 (ull published) 1927- 
1929, wrappers, . v.g?” “Nein. Enemy. 

elucidated, pointing firmly at my midriff. 

I tumbled to it at last. “Ah* of course you 
mean NME, the New Musical Express , that 
sapient and savvy observer of nil that Is fresh 
and innovative upon the socio-musical and 
politico-punk stage, that shrewd and literute 
dissector of dreams, that rapier of hype, that 
deflator of bombast. . .yes: I don’t know, 
actually, I suppose newsagents sell it." . 

My habit of wearing T-shirts without reading 
them had got me into another fine malentendu. 
This time It had been a heavy metal group 
called Twisted Sister, a gift from a witty and 
non-twisted sister-in-law. At other times peo- 
ple have come up to me and offered to help 
me save whales, or Wales, to stamp out godless- 
ness or God, to run for mental health or For 
dear life. We are giving but signals without 
being aware of it, like a female dragonfly that 
has been sprayed with female dragonfly pher- 
omone by Some insect endocrinologist when 
she Isn't in the mood, and can't understand why 
she is suddenly the cynosure of all those multi- 
faceted eyes. The cause of so many of our 
troubles is all these androids about the place, 
chaps who have been seized by Martian snntch- 
squads, taken aboard . the mother ship and 
duplicated down, to the nearest molecule just as 
theyiwej'e.at (he moment, bo thatthe simulacra 
* l gO around tljeyorld permanently switched on 
: ta; emjtting rage’or bewilderment or sexual 
/ ywOUsal or rejection. There $rej various politi- 
•; dans ^ who , . But you 'knew that already. 


• as a means of expression'll under- : ' . ^ 

CTplbited.'. I sh^Il give a Remainders T-shirt • 3R 
; . yet dpsigndd) or spirit: potable equivalent 

•>: to the best tHoradc h'allrii' or other : Succinct . 

. ifonn, I;;thmk;jthe^ allow von ! ^ 


or si conservation-minded entomologist oa a 
lampshade of ran* butterfly wings. There once 
was a hook called A Human Document, by the 
estimable William llurrcll Mullock (lg^ 
1923), not all that estimable really, a hardshell 
reactionary given to making fun of my hero 
Thomas Henry Huxley, and to transposing 
Lucretius into the metre of Omar Khyayyfimor 
rather Edward FitzGerald; nnd Tom Phillips 
took a copy of A Human Document, supplied 
by some Judas-bookseller, many of whom, one 
admits, would sell their mothers’ human docu- 
ments to the First coiner, and he artfully gouged 
it and carved it and obliterated it and over- 
painted it and picked out words at random or 
non-random, until out came A Humument 
(1980) - a mysterious mocking and ornamental 
object to be reproduced in limited edition 
and generally to hecome a cult object itself, ao 
objet neither entirely trouvi nor altogether 
prod nit, a new text which was a sort of ironic 
commentary on the old text, to the same de- 
gree that a sausage is nn ironic commentary 
upon a pig. 

And now there is The Heart of A Huimmm 
or rather, now there is an unlimited edition, 
after 375 numbered copies in 1984 - of Tht 
Heart of a Humument (Edition Hansjfirg 
May erfTal fou rd Press, price unstated, number 
of pages unstated but 115 x 80 mm, just too 
big to be a miniature, another body-blow to the 
booktrade). Tom Phillips has taken -I shudder 
to say it, but it must be said - another copy of 
A Human Document, has taken a sharp kale 
(excuse me while I lie down for a few moments) 
and carved the middle out of the book, leaving 
as a by-product a useful container of the kind 
favoured by cachers, slashers and smugglers, 
and has treated the bloody entrails in his par- 
ticular fashion. Curious white balloons, curva- 
cious or angular nnd with odd constrictions,* 
like the stomachs of ruminants, surround the 
' words that Phillips has chosen to retain: 

“turn . . . the . . . (long twisting path way) co- 
vered volume. . . to earth . . .and . . .secret 
gravings”, he advises; “lying . . - 
' ahd‘;\ : . his book (vermiform appen&l -- 
of disgust". And on each page theworfoaic 
embedded, surrounded, illuminated, Mo- 
ated, decorated In mini-paintings that range™ 
the way from Mens’ Choicest Abstract w- 
pressionist Suitings (Op-Art Tweeds, Poll®* 
ian Pepper-nnd-Salt) to Postpainterly, Pop- 
and Parody, “Abstract art ... her I" 18 * 6 ■ 
as a far-off . . .line . . . of pain’\ the wretch™ 
MnlIock-pupi>ct’s jnw is twisted into artteuw- 
ing. There are pages of extraordinary fen 
and resonance, evoking a strpnge a!cw™a 
frisson', a vory rum nnd engaging Inti® 
indeed, but the picture is painted in h»oo- 
“Mined for the texts that lurk within his pi®* • 
says the blurb cavalierly. How would you 
I’ve been mining your prose for ^ 
lurks within. I’ve been quarrying 
to make u stone circle, fve skinned yo 
to mukc a pair of fur carings. I’ve “ L 
leg off nnd ground your bones lo | 
for my collage. Mow would you like it m 
P hillips, Mr. T. M. Pillis, Mr Omptu, 
Hips? 


Alice 
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Athenian Ritual 


Sir, - Gassicists who sneer at the “modish 
analytical models” of anthropologists can in 
general confidently be left lo fall over their 
own feet , but Robert Garland's lette r (Septem- 
ber 13) misses some important issues of histor- 
ical method. 

Trying to understand whnt ritual means to 
the participants is always a risky enterprise. 
The degree of uniformity of meaning can 
sometimes be very low, and will never be total. 
However, as Malinowski long ago pointed out, ■ 
the anthropologist con see not only what is 
done but how it is done, intensely, emotional- 
ly, punctiliously, or perfunctorily. Malinow- 
ski’s advice to the anthropologist was, “Don’t 
listen to what they say, watch what they do". 
For the historian who has to rely on statements 
about the meaning of ritual, and must often 
reconstruct practice from a mosaic of disparate 
sources, the jump from behaviour to intention 
is far from simple. 

Dr Garland’s confident statements about the 
intentions of Athenians in performing funerary 
rituals are a mixture of sources, ethnocentric 
verstehen and assumptions derived from some 
of the classics of religious anthropology - the 
mixture we usually get in work on ancient 
Greek religion. I doubt that Greeks normally 
thought of the dead as “pathetically dependent 
on the living", though pathos may be stressed 
to suit a tragic plot or a forensic argument. 
Affirmations of the continuity of the oikos (not 
a descent group) are characteristically found in 
forensic speeches. Context is crucial: forensic 
speeches are not a guide to the intentions of 
funerary ritual, except where the main inten- 
tion was patently to secure a contested estate. 

It is only by deconstructing both our current 
synchronic accounts of ancient ritual, cobbled 
together out of evidence from different 
periods, places and genres which has to be 
re-related to its original contexts, and the 
rationalizing interpretive traditions which be- 
gan their career in classical Greece and have 
continued to develop, througli the Enlighten- 
ment and the nineteenth century, down to the 
present day, that we can hope to clarify our 
ideas. Varieties of this approach can be seen in 
the work of Peter Brown, Marcel Detienne, 
Albert Henrichs. The task is complex and 
there are no ready-made answers, either in 
anthropology or elsewhere. Dr Helen King and 
I are not trying lo assimilate the Greeks to the 
Ndembu or invent a new General Theory of 
Magic, What anthropology can offer is a sense 
of the diversity, complexity and ambiguities of 
human ritual activity, a habit of distrusting 
propositions offered as self-evident, “natural", 
or "reasonable", and a critical awareness that 
theories change and that all Interpretation In- 
volves theory, whether the interpreter is con- 
scious of It or not. Perhaps I may end by recom- 
mending Clifford Geeilz, “Common Sense as a 
Cultural System" (Local Knowledge, New 
York, 1983, pages 73-93). 


1$ Ellis 
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Exile 


SALLY HUMPHREYS. 

Department of History, The University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich Igan 48 109 . 


Sir, - I read the TLS issue on exile and the 
literature of exile (October 11) with great in- 
terest. It, however, seemed somewhat partial 
in its treatment of the subject. 

There was very little sense of the kind of 
movement to which John Berger referred 
when he wrote: “Emigration ... is the quintes- 
sential experience of our time. That indus- 
trialization and capitalism would require such a 
transport of men on an unprecedented scale 
and with a new kind of violence was already 
prophesied by the opening of the slave trade in 
the sixteenth century.” ( And our faces, my 
heart, brief as photos, 1984, page 55.) 

Ever since 1945 millions of men and women 
have migrated from colonial and under- 
developed areas to work in the industrialized 
cities of Western Europe. Exile could not be 
other than the dominant experience of their 
lives. 

This has been reflected in a whole body of 
literature on exile which the TLS has ignored. 
From the West Indies, writers such as George 
Lamming, Vidia Naipaul, Edward Brathwaite, 
from the- subcontinent oflndia, Salman Rush- 
die and Farrukh Dhondy, are all powerful 
representatives of this very genre. 

Further they have raised a central issue of 
exile: the question of language. For the British 
West Indies and areas of Asia (Ireland could be 
included here) writers have been exiles in a 
language. The imposition of the English lan- 
guage as part of a colonial strategy for control 
has resulted in its being the first language for 
many non-English or non-Anglo-Saxon writ- 
ers, Much of the creativity of modern literature 
and poetry has emerged from this dialectic: 
being in a language and using a language which 
is strictly not one's own. 

For many black British writers today, the 
symbol of Babylon lies at the heart of their 
experience and literary orientation. 

May I suggest that the special issue on mig- 
rants and refugees has limited its horizons? It 
may benefit front a revision of The Times atlas 
of the world. 


ANNA GRIMSHAW. 

114 Trinity Rise, London SW2 2QT. 


'Breaking with Moscow' 


samples dated between 1970 and 1984, the 
curve is a good fit to an exponential in which 
the price doubles every 4.9 years, representing 
an annual inflation of 15 ] /4 per cent. 

To an outsider such as myself this seems 
rather high and I wonder if there is any 
particular factor, such as cost of paper, 
typesetting, retailing, royalties etc, which is 
predominantly responsible? One feels, 
perhaps wrongly, that there cannot be many 
products which now cost eighty times as much 
as they did forty years ago. I also note sadly 
that the sixpenny Penguins had dust-jackets 
and were sewn in signatures. Need I add that I 
instance Penguins not out of malice but 
because I own a lot of them? 


*g£ Paperbacks 


PETER H. BYLES. 

310 Berkeley Drive, Syracuse, New York 13210. 


Sir, - According to John Sutherland (Septem- 
ber 27) today's international airports are the 
places where “the most innovative paperback 
bookshops are currently to be found". Which 
airports does he have in mind, I wonder? None 
that I know deserves such praise - certainly not 
Gatwick, where I was recently stuck for six 
hours because of a French air-traffic control- 
lers' strike. My own bookshaving disappeared 
with my suitcase into the check-in I would have 
been delighted to find, say, a few Penguin Clas- 
sics for sale. All there was was rubbish. Even 
educated people occasionally like to relax with 
rubbish; even uneducated people have reason 
to complain if nothing else is available. No- 
thing else was, and on closer examination 1 
found that none of the rubbish was my sort. It 
was all handguns and fast cars; money, spying 
and busty wenche-s. Can something be done to 
improve matters? 


Sir, - 1 am reluctant to prolong the dispute over 
Arkady Shevchenko's Breaking with Moscow 
in your pages, but Edward Jay Epstein’s 
comments (Letters, September 27) on Peter 
Redda way's review (August 30) of the book 
deserve a response. 

'Die principal issue in Epstein's letter is that 
SheVchenko could not have reported on a 
dinner with Boris Solomatin and Georgi 
Arbatov in 1975, because, according to Shev- 
chenko’s corrected recall, it took place a year 
and a half before his defection. That is truly an 
ingenuous point. The notion that the CIA case 
officers would not have been probing into 
Shevchenko’s activities months and years into 
his past is simply ludicrous. 

Shevchenko did make a handful of errors in 
his book, but it must be remembered that he 
was writing without diaries, calendars or 
notebooks'. He also changed names and places 
. - for example, he did not give the correct floor 
number of his New York apartment so as not to 
embarrass his actual neighbours. In late July he 
held a press briefing in Washington during 
which he answered all the questions submitted 
to him by some twenty-five reporters. 

■ Far from being “naive", Peter Reddaway’s 
assessment of Shevchencko is in accord with 
individuals connected lo his case - many tif 
whom have spoken publicly, or to me privately 
-who support the essential truthfulness of his 
bopk. - • 


ASHBEL GREEN. 

Alfred A- Knopf Incorporated, 201 East 50th Street, 
Now York„New York. 10022. 


HUGH BROGAN. 

University of Essex, Wivenhoe Pork, Colchester, 
Essex. 


Sir, - Although 1 should be the Last to object to 
Nigel Cross’s statement that "the most drama- 
tic instance of a rescued author is George Gts- 
sing" (September 27); I fear I must correct his 
view of Gissing's progress with publishers since 
the 1970s. It is inaccurate to say that the hard- 
backs have come from ' Harvester and the 
paperbacks from Dover, Penguin and Deiit. 
Actually Dover has published Eve's Ransom 
and In the Year of Jubilee, Penguin New Grub 
Street and Dent The Nether World, while 
Harvester has reprinted in paperback ten of Its 
nineteen hardback titles. Also several other 
firms have reprinted Gissing in paperback, 
notably Virago, Norton and the New Amer- 
ican Library which all have The Odd Women 
on their lists* and the University of Nebraska 
Press which has reissued Sleeping Fires. 


PIERRE COUST1LLAS. 

10 rue Gay-Lussac, 59110 La Madeleine, France. 


Judging Poetry 


Sir, - It is plainly not verse but is it poetry7 
I am anxious to know by what criteria the 
panel of judges in the 7X£/Cheltenham Festi- 
val of Literature Poetry Competition chose this 
year’s prize winners. Peihaps the time has 
come for a new Defence of Poetry, as Shelley's 
is outdated; 


PATIENCE WEBB. 

Beauregard, Route de Noirmont, Si Bielade, 
Jersey, Channel Islands. 


'The Architecture of 
Southern England' 


Sir, - In my review of John Julius Norwich's 
The Architecture of Southern England (Sep- 
tember 20) I referred to two unusually fine 
Baroque buildings. Otic I named as Col- 
chester town hall and the other, by a slip of 
..the pen, as Dartfbrd town hall, when I meant 
to write Deptford. I apologize for surprising 
those who know and admire Deptford and 
misleading those who don't. r 
J, M. RICHARDS. ' 

29 Fawcell Street, London SWIO. . 




Sif, - John Sutherland, in reviewing the history 
of the Penguin imprint (September 27), re- 
marks that the UK book matket “is controlled 
by an artificially high, price for the product". 
Coincidentally, I have just plotted the UK 
prices .of a group of average Penguin books, 
randomly taken from my shelves, against. the; 
date publication or reprint; Fdr . twenty. 


We apologize for the technical error which 
caused, a number of lines to be omitted from 
our issue of October 4. 


The Painted Ckurches of Cyprus by Andreas 
and Judith A. Stylianou, revie wed in the TLS, 
: October 4,' is published , by. Triumph, West 
Africa House, Hanger Ldiie, London W5J ‘- 



Italo 

Catvino 


“Like the nervous hero of Mr 
Palomar (superbly translated by 
William Weaver), Italo Calvino, who 
died earlier this month, always had a 
telescope's eye for what can only be 
called the thingness of things ... he 
was a magician whose voice 
commanded ua: listen, look, 

understand. His tone was wryly 
humorous, his style perfect, his 
treatment literally fabulous. Through 
his minute attention to the surface of 
things he demonstrated the 
universal." 

Janice Elliot, Sunday Telegraph 


“The most articulate of current 
writers and surely among the most 
elegant. And it 1 sail thanks in no small 
measure to his masterly translator." 

Norman Shrapnel, Guardian 


"Witty, cerebral and cunning. 
Apparently Mr Palomar wanders the 
W 9 ild from Mexico to Japan focusing 
his gaze on absolutely anything: oft an 
iguana, on cheese in a delicatessen. 
But Ids observations and meditations 
are carefully placed in a gradually 
ascending scale from the physical to 
the metaphysical . . . Calvino's 
triumph is that he has made it good 
reading." 

Christopher Stace, Dally Telegraph 


“Calvino, one of the most inventive 
and thoughtful of writers, has been 
working (and playing) for years with 
die uses we make of fiction. But Mr 
Palomar suggests an additional 
triumph, or reminds us of an old one: 
a triumph of tone . . . (The translation) 
must give a fair measure of the style: 
precise, wry, lucid, analytic, subtly 
lyrical" MichaelWood, 

London Review of Books 


"Since Invisible Cities (1972) Calvino 
has been recognizable as the most 
magically Ingenious of contemporary 
Italian novelists; and readers 
discover that Mr Palomar's attempt at 
objective description is claimed and 
explored only to be playfully 
exposed.” 

’ £7aine Peinstein, The Times 


“Calvino, whose death we mourn, 
represents a highpoint of literary 
evolution; his skill is immense but 
retains a simian agility . . . Through 
the apfly named Palomar, myriad 
experiences, observations and 
riddles of perception are telescoped 
: into a! series of carefully structured 
vignettes. Each short section vibrates 
with tantalising possibilities that 
develop with musical accuracy ... As 
ever, Calvino's gaze 1 b crystal-clear; 
his Writing has the easy beauty of 
clarity . . . Mr Palomar is a wefrk of 
cunning dialectics that goes beyond 
the delight in paradoxes for which 
Calvino is lazily praised." 

Geoff Dyer, New Statesman 
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COMMENTARY 

Picturesquely poor 


1177 TLS October 18 1985 



David Kelley 

VICTOR HUGO 
Les Mls4 rabies 
Barbican Tlieat re 

To mnke amusicnloui of a novel whose subject 
is poverty and human misery is inevitably to 
trivialize it. The Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany's version of Les MisdraHes at the Barbi- 
can contains some impressively stark scenes, 
like the opening images of the convict chain- 
gang at Toulon, or Jean Valjean's mythical 
journey through the underworld of the Paris 
sewers with the half-dead Marius on his back. 
But the musical genre depiands the conven- 
tional brothel scene and the inn scene with jolly 
but dastardly innkeeper, and the adaptation 
does not refuse those demands. Poverty and 
alienation can hardly be translated into 
middle-brow entertainment without becoming 
picturesque. 

Hugo was himself in many ways a middle- 
brow writer. He had been poor as Marius, the 
student, was poor, not as Fa mine . the g rise tie, 
knew poverty. His working-class figures are 
themselves atypically picturesque. Like Dick- 
ens, lie had a gift for creating grotesque, sinis- 
ter, comic, charming, larger-than-life charac- 
ters - the saintly, superhuman ex-con Valjean, 
the zombie policeman J avert , the waif Eponine 
and the Paris guttersnipe Gavroche - and a gift 
also for wringing out pathos and for creating, 
melodramatic climaxes. And these gifts have 
made the novels, which hardly anyone reads 
any more, the ideal hunting-ground for the 
adaptor - have made of those characters legen- 
dary or mythical figures to generations who 
have little inkling of their origins. So that, in a 
sense, whatever happens to him at the hands of 
adaptors, Hugo is a victim of his own populism 
and his own gifts. 

What is worrying about the adaptation by 
Alain Boublil and Claude-MicheL Schttnbeig, 
reworked by Trevor Nunn, John Caird and ' 
Herbert Kretzner, is riot that it simply extracts 
from Hugo’s text picturesque characters and a 
bald story line, interrupted by stock musical- 
comedy set-pieces. That is almost inevitable. 
But in its own terms il lacks coherence. There 
is no very clear relationship between the life of 
Jean Valjean, the sentimental love-story of 
;Gosette and Marius and the 1832 Insurrection. 
Gestures are constantly made towards social 
and political significance, but they remain ges- 
tures.. 

There is, however, much more to Hugo’s 
Les Mlslrtibles than striking characters .and 
■ melodramatic plot. It is a novel of moral and 
political dilemmas embedded in a historical 
. situation -Jean Valjean is not instantly turned 
into a saint by the generosity and charity of the 
Bishop of Digne; his redemptive transforma- 
tion is the fruit of the sustained striving of a 
beleaguered and deprived consciousness to- 
wards the light; Marius is not a naive gaitchisie 
arbitrarily, flirting with revolution, but, like 



Book Auctions 


Orchestrally over-ripe 


Hugo himself, someone whose political posi- 
tion derived from reflection on his divided 
loyalty to the Royalist tradition of his maternal 
family, and to his father, an officer in Napo- 
leon’s army. 

Waterloo, for Hugo a providential pivot of 
history, and in his novel the subject of a fifty- 
page "digression”, casts its shadow over the 
entire novel - causally, in so far as it creates in 
Marius a debt towards the villainous innkeeper 
Thenardier, who saved his father's life after the 
battle, and symbolically, in so far as the date of 
Napoleon's downfall coincides with the begin- 
ning of Jean Valjean's release from gaol and 
the beginning of his spiritual ascension, itself 
an image of the salvation of Humnnity from 
below. 

It is not by accident that Hugo chose the 
novel form for Les Miserable*. For it is precise- 
ly the leisurely, open, digressive unreliability 
of the novel as Hugo uses it that, paradoxically, 
makes for the excitement of the book, and 
which allows him to play with chance, coinci- 
dence and necessity, constantly hinting at com- 
plex and ultimately impenetrable links be- 
tween individual destiny and the larger pat- 
terns of the historical and the cosmic. 

What is certain, in spite of these reserva- 
tions, is the success of the RSC performance as 
"spectacle”. The music by Claude-Michel 
SchOnberg is adequate if conventional and un- 
memorable, the lyrics uninspiring and some- 
times bathetic - at a moment of dramatic 
solemnity, for example, Jean Valjean sings to 
JaverL: “If I'm still alive / You'll find me at 
number fifty-five" - but the sets, costumes and 
lighting (by John Napier. Andrlane Neofitou 
and David Hersey) are spectacularly impress- 
ive and the staging (particularly the use of the 
revolving stage) is often breathtaking, the level 
of performance by the actors and singers is 
uniformly high - although Colin Wilkinson's 
Jenn Vnljeun. Roger A Hum's Jnvert, Alun 
Armstrong's Thdnn(r)cfier, and Frances Ruf- 
felle's EpOnlne arc particularly rioteWJrtfiyT*’ 
Technically the production is worthy of the 
RSC at its best and, as rousing entertainment 
for the whole family, it comes off remarkably 
well. 

The question remains , however: is this what 
the RSC should be doing? Tn the present finan- 
cial climate it is no crime to create popular 
appeal or to join forces with the commercial 
theatre. But why this particular compromiso7 
If they want to put on a rock musical, why not 
put on a rock musical? If they want, in the 
Hugo centenary year, to take on Hugo, why 
not face the challenge - as it has so brilliantly 
been faced by Antoine Vitez with his produc- 
tions of Hernani and Lucrice Borgia at 
Chaillot and at Avignon -of-puttingon Hugo's 
own plays? 

The fourth RSOW.H. Smith festival of work- 
shops, performances' and discussions contin- 
ues until October 27. Details can be obtained 
from the Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon (0789-296655 ext 213). 


Julian Budden 

ALEXANDER ZEMLINSKY 
A Florentine Tragedy and 
The Birthday of the Infanta 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 


The wave of renewed interest in the Second dean fancy 
Viennese School has now brought to our notice the lack of 

Alexander Zemlinsky, one of its marginal fig- be deai wl 
ures, though he did not seem so at the time. He repertory, t 
taught Schoenberg, who rated him with Wag- ilyand an ii 
ner as a composer and even re-wrote one of his Husky was a 
own quartets on the older man's advice, contracted 
Webern frequently turned to him for help; Adolf Di 
Berg dedicated to hint his Lyric Suite. As a Hamburg, i 

conductor he canted tributes from, among time, with I 
others, Stravinsky. During his sixteen years as its aroma ni 
director of the Deutsches Landesthealcr in visual possi 
Prague he turned it into one of Europe's lead- is given in 
ing opera houses. Downes. If 

Of the present offerings, both based on largely go f 
Oscar Wilde, A Florentine Tragedy had its prem- linsky, wht 
ifcre in Stuttgart in 1917, The Birthday of the activity in i 
Infanta in Cologne in 1923 under the title of adequate, t 
Die Zwerg (The Dwarf) and the baton of ley's Bardi 
Klemperer. Each was rapturously received by trating the 
sympathetic critics, especially the latter. It is of the Inf an 
certainly the better of the two. Zemlinsky ing, is kind 
matches the artificial ambience of the Spanish an exccllen 
court with a mosaic of crystalline sounds that timbre to c< 
point forward to Aaron Copland - a most acteronder 
effective background for the outpourings of handstand 
the love-sick dwarf who, on catching sight of Kenneth P 
his own reflection, dies of a broken heart. By dwarf on hi 
contrast A Florentine Tragedy, the story of a ing his rich 
merchant who wins back the affections of his if the ev< 

wife by strangling her lover before her eyes one point 
(She: "Why did you not tell me you were so was the pro 

strong?” He: “Why did you not tell me you over-ripe. , 

were beautiful?"), is fifty minutes of turbulent forcing-hoi 
Expressionism recalling the Strauss of Elektra wealth of it 
’b n t- wHtmoth TiYg tJf Slfhiiss’k'vlVIdttesS. out of corn 

Both operas share a central problem: n why Schoc 
superabundance of musical detail that never the twelve- 
engages sufficiently with the drama to pro- creative ini 
ject a genuine theatrical experience - Indeed butinordci 
much of the writing does not seem to belong to growth . W 
the theatre at all. More than instrumental both then i 
music, opera requires a very precise calcuin- g rca t thing 
tion of means to ends-. A vast musical equip- Zemlinsky 

Emotionally entangled 


JOHN BRAINE DIARIES 

■ * ; A rare opportunity to acquire, . • 

"'A. the private diaries of a major 'living writer 

Thedidrics.of (he acclaimed. novel ist JOHN BRAINE, bjyering the period ; 

1952 jo March 19$5. ivlll be sold by BJoomabwy Book Aiictlonq on 28 November 1985,. . 

1 Encompassing many thousand entries, the diaries (provide a day today account of the . 

.. life of a professional writer including the events leading to Brainc's first success, 

ROOM AT TH E TOP, and to his twelve subsequent novels as well As films and plays. 

Also included'in this important sale: v 

* Documents relating to George Washington's English ancestors . * , 

* 77 letters bv Inc World War l poet, Edryard Thomas . .. ; 

* .* 9GeariY 19th-century French scientific manuscripts ' - 

; Catalogues £10.00. inclusive of postage, available from 

Bjoontsbury Book Auctions, 3 &4 Hardwick Street, London EC1R 4RY. Tel: 01^833 1636/7 | 


Zachary Leader 

HARVEY FIERSTEIN 
Torch Song Trilogy 
Albery Theatre 

Harvey Flerstein's Torch Song Trilogy is a 
largely autobiographical account of the trium- 
phant maturing of a Brooklyn drag queen. This 
maturing Involves the hero’s acceptance not so 
much of his homosexuality, about which he is 
open from the start, as of the limited and limit- 
ing nature of certain romantic illusions. The 
play’s vision is conservative: monogamy is 
best, for straight and gay; tyr Right is a delu- 
sion; the pleasures of promiscuity are soulless 
: . and fleeting: (npt a Word here of the politics of 
promiscuity); family values matter; self-help 
and honesty pay off. Arnold Berkoff, Fier- 
stein's alter ego } is a model of good .sense and 
V sturdy independence. On Broadway, where 
Fierstfein himself played Arnold, this impress- 
ion mupt .have been doubly, strong; There be- 
fore one’s yery eyes stood a:, fat, Jewish drag 
qpeen from Brooklyn, who was 1 also rich, 
confident,' successful and commanding. 

1 -Toe trilogy started life as three separate • 
1 P MamaTheaterintfae 

late 1970s. ‘Thb InteYnatioiJal.Stud ,, .i first per- i 
. formed. ih 1978i consis(s of a series of .five 
P^tuated by. actual t 6 rch 
• songS ( ,f Nlght apd D ay* , f ‘Medn t o Me” , “You . 

! ' ^e. Love You’’) : /These sketches intro- 

i dltfa.Us fo Arqdldah^hlsUfe, amitoArnqld’s 

,■ firit Olav lsfhft 


Representing the people 


mem Is not necessarily an advantage here 
al ter all hut It Gluck ami Mussorgsky manaeai 
quite well with one that is distinctly slender 
ami may even prove a liability. Zemlin^ 
orchestra commands a prodigious range of 
our and sonority. Yet il docs not bringtoUfea 
period drama so jejune (hut even the original 
milhnr could not be bothered to completT h- 
while in the fairy-tale the frail flower ofW 
dean fancy is trampled underfoot. Add to this 
the lack of a truly individual voice, and it win 
be deai why neither opera has entered ih e 
repertory. A musician of resource and sensibfl. 
ilyand an inspiration to those about him, Zem- 
linsky was a carrier of genius who never himself 
contracted the disease. 

Adolf Drescn's production, imported from 
1 lambuig, updates both works to Wilde'swn 
time, with happier results in the second.^ 
its aroma of Burne-Jones, thnu the first, whose 
visual possibilities are in any case slight. Each 
is given in an English translation by Edward 
Downes. If in /I Florentine Tragedy its fclidlits 
largely go for nothing the fault lies wiihZem- 
linsky, whose orchestral texture teems wifli 
activity in every fibre. The singing is at least 
adequate, the wcll-focused tenor of Kim Beg- 
ley's Bardi being the most successful at per^ 
trating the instrumental thicket. The Birthday 
of the Infanta , with its stretches of lighter scor- 
ing, is kinder tn the voices. Celinn Lindsleyis 
an excellent princess with enough metal In ber 
timbre to convey the hcartlesness of the char- 
acter and enough physical stamina to performs 
handstand without loss of vocal equilibrium. 
Kenneth Ricgcl likewise is able to play the 
dwarf on his knees throughout without inhibit- 
ing his rich flow of lone. 

If the evening was unsatisfactory, at least on 
one point it proved illuminating. Zemlinsky 
was the product of a tradition that had become 
over-ripe. Fin-de-sidcle Vienna was a musical 
forcing-house, whose plants, nourished by i 
wealth of inherited tradition, weredwdjfli*' 
out of control. One can understand itod° ,e 
why Schoenberg and his followers turned to 
the twelve-note system, not in order lo 
creative impotence, as used to be suggested, 
but in order to impose « discipline on luxuriaal 
growth. Which is not to say that compose 
both then and now hnve been unable to say 
great things in a diatonic idiom: merely tui 
Zemlinsky wns not one of them. 


by Barbara Roscublat. • „ .. 

In Part Two, “Fugue in b Nursery . ^ 
play’s concern with specifically horc 0 ^. 
problunis and fantasies widens into a wwj 
erntlon of romantic delusion perse. Emri 
entnnglcinents proliferate; motives “W* 
bcwildcringly suspoct and convoluted! a 
long periods ono isn't sure whot’s going 
pen. Unfortunately, at the same tlmOi t * 16 
ing deteriorates. Flerslein knows how to 
and pace a scene, and he can be 8 enul 
startlingly, witty. But he’s also ^ 

second ploy contains too many easy j oW *' 
too much talk about relationships* 

The third play, “Widows and . 
First”, introduces David, a "'Lipina 

delinquent, also gay, whom Arnold is 

and hopes eventually to adopt a - ^ 
Berkoff, “a real Jewish mothe r 
is a wise-cracking and totally ^’, 5 ^ 0 . 
adolescent, straight out of Ncil mman fic 
Though Fierstein aims t0 Usuiting 

illusions, and to free Arnold from 1 ro* 1 : . 

role of victim, his play is full of obvl . 
fulfilment: the gay hero gets ^ r ° h <heW 


r- 1 : • v nr ' 1 v#r*j 


. mi * r j .y- / 1 • f* \ 
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queritly on hU bigoted mother (though 

,1s, given some good lines); Ed 
Amoid is his man; Arnold gain® * ’■ 

gets. to be wife arid mother. 

' for Arnold by the ena of the eveuiog’ j ; 

has dearly triumphed. . : *-irtldisf^ 

Antony Sheris performance as ato ^ 

of .virtuoso turns; but he’s harply pg» ^ 

part. Arnold is meant to be big a ... sher i* 

\ flamboyant, an “Amazon of a worn * r# ^f 

• short and wiry arid precise. MUte , 

• than pn overblown mother. The Pr .ugtf 
j it afoat,a 

, ‘jwbaglways^iawarpjpfth^effdrt rJ, 
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F rances Spalding 

Human Interest 

Comerhouse, Manchester, until November 17 

Comerhouse, as its name suggests, is a build- 
ing squeezed into the narrow wedge created 
where two roads converge. Formerly a six- 
floor furniture store almost opposite Manches- 
ter’s Palace Theatre, it has recently been con- 
verted into an arts centre which, when fully 
opened on October 18, will comprise three 
galleries, a book shop, video store, bar and two 
cinemas. Its opening exhibition, filling all three 
of its galleries, has been selected by Norbert 
Lynton and draws upon fifty years of British 
figurative art. Entitled Human Interest, it is 
directed not at the art-educated, but at those 
who equate contemporary art with incompre- 
hensible abstraction. The exhibition aims to 
challenge this prejudice. Representation, even 
during those periods dominated by abstract 
and conceptual art, has remained a flourishing 
concern, and it has been reinvigorated in the 
1980s by new ideas and fresh energy. Lynton 
has grouped the works selected under headings 
such as “Company’’, "Love, Intimacy and Sex’’ 
and “Actions and Encounters”, capacious 
titles that admit a great deal without telling us 
very much. Occasionally judicious hanging 
brings out unexpected links, but the binding 
element is a consistent appeal to our interest in 

Intimate review 

Peter Kemp 

Book Four 
Channel 4 

“A real poem does not just sit there ingratiat- 
ing itself with you”, Geoffrey Hill observed on 
Book Four. Nor, his performance seemed 
calculated to suggest, does a real poet. Brand- 
ishing a fraught look - reinforced with much 
pained sighing and brow-clutching - through- 
out the interview, he took an unremittingly 
stem line: his choice of subjects is a matter of 
Inoral imperative”; penning his poems is like 
arduous quarrying - “moving painfully slowly 
forward inch by inchi chiselling away at the 
fa* of the rock". Even flintier was his re- 
sponse to Hermione Lee’s phraseology - “fun- 
ny little slogans", “shorthand words” - as she 
psked him about his work’s often archaic-look- 
[n 8 postures, its in memoriam preoccupations 
wd lapidary style. After one particularly stony 
«fonce, he flashed out with the pronounce- 
nent that he Is “a radically traditional poet 
who finds himself at the moment at odds with a 
temporary but very powerful convention” - a 
convention which sees poems as “word pic- 
tures", and which he despises as producing 
“home movies” and .“soft porn”. It was an 
effective instance of the way Hermione Lee’s 
, ^rihngly abrasive questioning can strike Illu- 
minating sparks. 

Risky, revealing and riveting, this interview 
to® latest in a series of dialogues with 
i individual authors beginning Book Four’s new 
season in September, that have shown this pro- 
f tean programme at its best. Hitherto, mobility 
k 8 * been Its bane - even as regards transjnis- 
uon times,. Darting round the schedules like 
*ome manic radar blip, the programme hasn’t 
Men easy to keep track of: it has- bounced 
: “lotted from Sunday afternoon to near-jnid- 
“Sht on Wednesdays. The first of this au- 
: programmes have seen it overcoming 

,, Qt b«. kind of fidgetiness that has hindered 

; “*Mtablishlng of itself- a restless shiftingfrom 
i . 5 '^ 3nna tto another: guest reviewers, talking 
tj book selections, theme programmes. 

Sj ^ interview j s where Book Four is at its 
■ of There’s none of the parading 
y “apt” ddcor that can distracting- 

f , literary talk on television: as when in 
'dim? Sferday Beyiew , for instance , Russell 
! - ^bddeted ^interview with Alexander 

^ ?btixor of the underground Russian 

N - a tube train. Nar is there 

l ^ with . publicity or personality, 
v -n fbri’ppograntmeg offer •a'combirWtiofl 

*^ 7 ? Wd ihteirview. Aif ter ari outline of the 


the oddities of human life. This is, Lynton 
claims, “art about people for people”. 

A generous jumble of over 200 items guaran- 
teed to intrigue and attract, the exhibition 
makes no pretence of being historically repre- 
sentative but nevertheless includes leading 
figurative artists of the period, Spencer. Burra, 
Bacon, Moore, Freud, Kitaj and Hockney 
among them. In keeping with Cornerhouse’s 
aim to represent all aspects of the visual arts, it 
covers a wide range of media, including photo- 
graphy. The imagery spans extremes, Eton as 
well as the Gorbals, Cambridge University 
tow-path gear and the wry expression of a 
tramp embraced by another in Vanley Burke’s 
“Sundays are Bloody Awful”. But for the most 
part the emphasis is on the ordinary and anony- 
mous: the public swimming-bath, street foot- 
ballers, seaside crowds, office life. Relatively 
little is blatantly hedonistic (Roger Hilton’s 
“Oi Yoi Yoi" dances alone) and the humour is 
often tinged with the macabre. 

Part of the attraction of the exhibition is the 
jostling of lesser-known provincial artists, 
social realists and photo-journalists with main- 
stream painters and sculptors. In the resulting 
m£16e individual obsessions seem less pro- 
nounced than a unifying delight in narrative or 
anecdote, released by a telling pose or look. 
Even Francis Bacon’s nude portrait of Henri- 
etta Moraes beside a door, its key in the lock, 
appears to tell a story, bringing its author clos- 
er to Stanley Spencer than ever before. With 


subject's life and literary career, Hermione 
Lee - moving out from their latest book to 
general points about their work - questions 
them in a manner that is genuinely critical. 

Some authors proved forthcoming about re- 
lations between their life and literature: “My 
mother was Mimi”, Anita Brookner briskly 
disclosed of Family and Friends: more 
monumentally, Geoffrey Hill explained, “If 
my grandmother is in the Twenty-Fifth Hymn, 
her presence is felt in it ... in virtually the 
same way that Henry Moore’s mother Is a pre- 
sence felt in (hose Madonna figures." Con- 
fronted with reservations about their work, 
authors reacted in interestingly different ways. 
Anita Brookner more than concurred with 
Hermione Lee’s demurrings, wafting her 


younger artists the narrative bent can spring 
from more arcane sources, weaving a fantasy 
around a P. G. Wodehouse figure in Steven 
Campbell’s “The Building Accuses the 
Architect of Bad Design", or fuelling the wish- 
ful dreams that animate Adrian Wiszniewski’s 
“The Haystack", in both of which symbols and 
portents abound. The most disturbing picture 
is that which shows the surest grasp of fact: 
Lucian Freud’s “Interior Near Paddington", in 
which even the rucked carpet seems ominous. 

In contrast with this disquieting stillness, 
much recent work lacks stability and coher- 
ence. The image is seized greedily and fast; 
emphasis is placed on an anti-intellectual spon- 
taneity. The cultural models are not Giotto and 
Masaccio as they were for Stanley Spencer, but 
the genres and mythologies supplied by film, 
newspapers and television. Jock McFadyen, in 
“With Singing Hearts, Throaty Roarings. . 
probes the wave of nationalism that hit Britain 
in 1982, using puppet-like figures derived from 
the language of cartoons. Marty St James and 
Anne Wilson make their subject the clichd of 
the close-up kiss. And Ana Maria Pacheco’s 
“Some Exercise of Power”, with its three fig- 
ures made out of polychromed wood, one 
naked and bound, though nastily menacing has 
also a gleeful note, suggesting that her two 
torturers relate to the more comic ogres in 
horror films. Human interest, it seems, has not 
waned but nowadays is glimpsed through the 
distortions of the media. 


novels aside as “minimal”. Doris Lessing- as if 
scenting the kind of dismissive labelling her 
book. The Good Terrorist, takes issue with - 
brought her interview to a premature-seeming 
end by insisting that, as a novelist, she was “a 
different kind of animal" from her questioner. 
John Fowles equably accepted charges of 
titilialion and sensationalism. Raymond Wil- 
liams - when it was suggested human beings 
don’t converse in the tract-like utterances his 
characters favour (“What you did was an alien 
variation within the norms of your own class", 
etc) - retorted “People I know do.” Putting 
questions that add up to a thesis on an author, • 
these have been model interviews, deserving a 
niche in the archives or, at any rate, a more 
fixed place in the schedules. 


The viewer viewed 


Elizabeth Nissan 

International Festival of Ethnographic Film 

School of Oriental and African Studies, 

London University • 

From September 23 to 27, anthropologists and 
film-makers gathered at the International Fes- 
tival of Ethnographic Film, the first festival of 
its kind to have been held in Britain. .The Royal 
"Anthropological Institute organized three 
tightly packed days of film and discussion as 
the core, of the programme, but the festival 
spilt out of these confines in the evenings to 
include film showings at the National Film 
Theatre and meetings at the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts, and there was a day of video 
and film at the French Institute. 

Many people probably think of ethno- 
graphic film - if they think of it at all - as a 
record, of the traditional life-styles of tribal 
•peoples, preserving glimpses of ways of life 
which are threatened by the encroachments of 
the modern world. Indeed such a motive - a 
kind of salvage ethnography - was the driving 
force behind the documentary television series 
which launched several careers in ethno- 
graphic film-making in Britain, Granada Televi- 
sion’s Disappearing World (even If not aU of 
1 the films made for the series reflected this 
aiih). Yet such an image of ethnographic film 
reflects little . of the aspirations of most of the 
film-makers at this festival. ' 

The themes of the festival showed nd accom-- 

nidation to; any 



seen on both personal and political levels, 
through "Change and development” on the 
second day, to end with “Cultural self-express- 
ion” , which in the event meant films made by 
indigenous film-makers. Tie subject matter 
was diverse: preparations for mortuary rituals 
among certain Australian Aboriginals were 
seen m the same dgy as the trials of Afghan 
and Greek Cypriot refugee life; life inside the 
former secluded women’s quarters of a Rajput 
palace in northern India (made by the son of 
the Maharani) was seen after films on the use 
of scrap metal and old tyres to make new goods 
ip Niger. Often, commentary on the film was 
kept to a minimum, people speaking for them- 
selves (through subtitles) rather than .being 
spoken for by the anthropologist . Increasingly , 
the films try to show lives and events from the 
subjects’ point of view, drawing the viewer into 
a sympathetic and Intimate relation with the 
people whose lives are portrayed . 1 

Increasingly, too, the subjects' of ethno- 
graphic films are actively involved In the film’s 
making, and sometimes are among the first to 
see the completed product. We were given a 
fascinating glimpse rtf the reactions of Jero 
Tapakan, a Balinese healer, when she was. 
shown a film about herself in trance. The film- 
makers wanted her to see the film before it was 
shown to others, arid to approve its content. 
She was enthusiastic, and gave an excited com- 
mentary as the film unfolded; yet she barely 
seemed to watch It, taking her cues from the 
.sound- She consented to the film being shown, 
but this consent was not entirely uri problema- 
tic; for Jero had apparently never seen a film 
before.: . • ; \ • \\ . : 
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ROBERT BARNARD 

’One of our most original anti versatile 
bloodspillers. 1 The Times 

The Disposal of. the Living 

‘As good a story as any he has written. 1 
Birmintfham fast 

I) 00 231978 0 57.50 

MARIAN BABSON 

■Wacky but irresistible.’ Guardian 

Death in Fashion 

‘The familiar, welcome Bahsun 
combination of dead -eye accuracy and 
light-hearted cuckoo invention.' 
Financial Times 

000 2319624 57.50 

ROY LEWIS 

‘An author whose quality is too easily 
taken for granted Books n nil bookmen 

A Blurred Reality 

An Eric Ward novel . 

‘As Hue to Geordic idiom and idiosyncrasy 
as the chorus of “Bladon Races”.' Punch 
CH10 2334223 S7.5H 

CHARLOTTE MACLEOD 

'Her taut and intelligent prose continues 
to delight .’ Sunday Times 

The Plain Old Man 

A Sarah Kelling novel 

'Fans of Miss MacLeod’s hilarious tales of 
mayhem . . . know Ihat they are in for a 
irea t wi t h each new ad veil lure.’ 

0 00531996 D 1 S 7.5ft 

JOHN MALCOLM 

‘ Ifery rein I n iscen t of ihe young Dic k 
Francis! Scotsman 

The Gwen John Sculpture 

The third Tim Simpson adventure. 

'An information-packed delight.' 

The Times 

0002319632 S7.50 

EILEEN DEWHURST 

'Thut writing and good plotting.' Mice 

Playing Safe 

‘Tense brilliance^/wifo^/ Times 
0002319799 S7.50 

WILLIAM G. TAPPLY 

'His clean, supple prose is civilized and 
civilizing,’ Sunday Times 

The Dutch Blue Error 

. Attorney Brady Coyne's second cose 

■Eminently readable.' Guardian 
0002319829 57.50 

M.R.D.MEEK 

‘Has given the private eye vein of the 
. crime story a new dimensi on.' Irish Times 

The Split Second 

0 00 231011 X • ' S7.50 

Coming November 1 

LIZA CODY 

‘Brilliant scenes,^ wonderful creation of ; . 

’ different atmospheres, great minor 
: : characters lovingly portrayed’ 

Y lie Times Literary Supplement 

Head Case 

An Anna Lee investigation 
Anna Lee is a marvellous creation.' 
Birmingham fhsl 

- 000 23144 5 2'- £7.50 
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JOHN HAFFENDEN 
Novelists In Interview 

328pp. Methuen. £1 1.95 (paperback, £5.95). 
04163759U1 


In Viewpoints (1981) John Haffenden was con- 
tent to engage a number of poets in conversa- 
tion; now that the novelists' turn has come, 
they are interviewed, a procedure Qt once more 
formal and potentially more compromising. 
The earlier study relied on chummier ways of 
finding out: “Did you choose librarian ship as a 
career, or was it something you lapsed into?”, 
“Do you reject any of your poems?”, "What 
sort of person are you?" The most recent target 
group - Marlin Amis, Malcolm Bradbury, 
Anita Brookner, Angela Carter, William 
Golding, Russell Hoban, David Lodge, Ian 
McEwan, Iris Murdoch, V. S. Pritchett, Sal- 
man Rushdie, David Storey, Emma Tennant, 
Fay Weldon - is denied bonhomie and mutual- 
ity in the interests of a new incisiveness. 

Not that Haffenden’s detachment is unqual- 
ified, nor does he always resist the temptation 
to put words in his subjects' mouths. Malcolm 
Bradbury sits patiently through questions of 
epic proportions - “Comedy itself can often 
function as a mediation between cultural chaos 
and fictional order, but do you feel that your 
concept of 'ideological evasiveness* is .really 
rationalizing a weak position?” - while Fay 
Weldon's scope for response is drastically lim- 
ited by her Interlocutor's intrusiveness - “What 
mnkes you write novels, then? Is it the terrible 
comedy of human life?" 

The problem is that whereas the literary con- 
versation is a genre in its own right, with its 
own honourable if marginal pedigree (for all 
that it offers the crashingly opinionated the 
justification of table talk, it has a certain sepia 
charm), the literary interview looks like liter- 
ary biography on the cheap. The implication is 
always that the information thus elicited is of 
self-evident usefulness, that the writer can be 
seduced Ifiio confidences that efist light oh the 
work. Furthermore, the interview raises a 
plethora of methodological problems ranging 
from the interviewer’s criteria of significance 
to the • interviewee's tendency towards 
“rctr ejection". These, In turn, compound the 
. usual problems of semantic autonomy, inten- 
tionalfam and the like y/hich ding to any text. 

In his introduction to Novelists in Interview; 
Haffenden enlists support from William 
. Empsoti to the effect that the assumed discre- 
< pancy between what a writer does and what a 
Writer knows or says is no reason for not asking 
in the first place. Unfortunately, the Writer has 
equally little to lose from not coining clean. To 


be successful, interrogative chutzpah needs to 
be accompanied by persistence in the face of 
evasiveness, and Haffenden is a little too easily 
fobbed off, too ready to talk of other things. 
Russell Hoban's response to a question about 
his preoccupation with double ness is subver- 
sive ly over-informative: “I'm quite obsessed 
with the twoness and the oneness. ... I intuit 
that the process of the twoness interfering with 
the oneness is universal." William Golding's 
techniques for resisting dassification include 
simple disingenuous ness (“Pm neither a philo- 
sopher nor a psychologist. I'm a story-teller"), 
bluff uncompromisingness (“You're asking me 
to believe that?". . . . “I'm telling you to be- 
lieve that"), and an absolute refusal to discuss 
any aspect of Darkness Visible. 

Sadly, Novelists in Interview does little to 
indulge a reader's prurience. The material con- 
ditions of the assembled ilium inati are scarcely 
beguiling: Martin Amis has n cleaning lady but 
no curtains in his living room, Angela Carter 
breast-feeds baby Alexander, Sir Victor 
Pritchett lives near Regent's Park and David 
Storey lives in the “working class end" of 
Hampstead, Fay Weldon is married to an an- 
tique-dealer called Ron. Access to their mental 
lives is similarly restricted; much remains out 
of bounds. David Lodge confesses that he has 
little to confess, that his life is "on the whole 
orderly, sedate and protected", that he is by 
nature 

a kind of compromiser . . . as a critic lama domesli- 
cator of more extreme types of continental criticism, 
and as a novelist I use certain experimental devices 
but in a way that is slightly tamed as compared to the 
kinds of books from which they are borrowed. 

Salman Rushdie shows all the signs of having 
learnt when he publicly admitted that he had 
not read Middlemarch that unnecessary confi- 
dences can get one “into trouble”. 

One intriguing, if distinctly incidental, fact to 
emerge is that women writers are generally 
better at this sort of thing than men. They are 
less likely to resort to rehearsed considerations 
of deconstruct ion or tJie nature of tragedy and 
readier to acknowledge the interpersonal 
dimension, Fay .Weldon creates an’nmoTencei'n 1 
Which she can send up the whole business - 
“We’re becoming too personal. I'm only per- 
sonal in foreign countries, where nobody I 
know i& going to read it” - and Angela Carter 
roguishly insists on personalizing psychoanaly- 
tic criticism- “castration doesn’t hold quite the 
same terrors for me as it does for you, John I" 

It needs to be said, however; that it is a 
woman who gives Haffenden his hardest time. 
Anita Brookner corners him with unsolicited 
candour as she explores the therapeutic (or at 
least confessional) possibilities of the situation: 
“I’m absolutely passive, like blotting paper, r 
really feel Invisible ... I wish I could cry, 
scream, stamp, make myself felt, but 1 can’t.” 


Haffenden seems unable either to cope with or 
to capitalize on such devastating frankness. 
Her despair - “I'm douhly a victim, ill life and 
in fiction” - wrings from him a question about 
Watteau. 

After all this talk, what have we learned 
about producing novels? Novelists in Interview 
is not the place to go for a coherent, general 
theory of the net of creation or the whatness of 
fiction. The various voices are idiosyncratic, 
not antiphonal; each reluctant generalization 
about the relations between author ami charac- 
ter or (he relative virtues of realism and alleg- 
ory is likely to be qualified by subsequent in- 
sistence to the contrary. There are clearly ns 
many kinds of writing as there are writers. 
Whereas Fay Weldon writes with "intent to 
reform”, Martin Amis derives a frisson of 
“whoreishness" from the admission that he 
would “sacrifice any psychological or realistic 


lu th f. a phrase, for a paragraph thatspj^ 
htially the answers to perhaps the 1 
unpo.ta.it question of all - “Why write? 
make plain (as if we did not already W * 
that the novelist’s lot is not u part^^ 
fort able or euphoric one. | an McEwaTk 
moved to set himself “rhetorical" probW 
such as writing a short story in thcpresenttZ 
or Hi* a homage to Joyce) ending one onfc 
word ves : I-.mma Tennant writes, she J 
not out of any sense of inadequacy orunbar? 
ness hut “paradoxically from the fearofl 
being able to do it"; his Murdoch insists Z 
there is nothing relaxing about it, that it is, 
"job", a “sei uius undertaking". Even Salnuu 
Rushdie's urbanity has its limits. For aU ikl* 
feels "most completely myself” whenwrith» 
his principal response to completing £ 
night's Children was “relief that I soraehm 
managed not to fuck it up". 


Exile in a belvedere 


Adam Mars-Jones 

JAN MORRIS 
Last Letters from Hav 
176pp. Viking. £8.95. 

0670801771 

Nowhere in Last Letters from Hav is it men- 
tioned that Hav does not exist. Even the blurb 
plays along. This is a legitimate device, but it 
has consequences; Jan Morris writes in the first 
person, and also in her own persona, starting 
conversations with her characters by crying, “I 
am Jan Morris from Wales, on my very first 
morning in Hav!” As the reader tries to decide 
on the tone of the book, the history and per- 
sonality of Its author inevitably loom large. 

The Jan Morris of these letters could almost 
be a self-parody, with her "dacha in the Black 
Mountains of South Wales" (a phrase that has 
definite links with “litllg b^ dress”), tyul her 
eagerness to see a Celtic element underlying 
almost any cultural manifestation in the Levan- 
tine peninsula that Is Hav. The note of self- 
parody may be accidental, and certainly dwin- 
dles to nothing. Morris’s sheer intcrestingness 
as a personality Is to blame, with all its evasions 
and confrontations. A trans-sexunl - a returned 
exile from gender - who is also n travel writer 
(an exile by profession) identifying sen- 
timentally with Wales, is too complex a figure 
to be used as a neutral narrator. Last Letters 
from Hav would accomplish its effects more 
smoothly if the narrator’s identity was left 
open. 

Last Letters from Hav turns out to bo a mild- 
ly playful exercise in cultural pastiche. It would 
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The School of Criticism and Theory and Dartmouth College 

announce an inaugural cphfcreiice to celebrate the 10th anniversary of 

• the School and the cotTiiijg bf tHe School the Dartmouth , cAinpus. 

. INAUGURAL CONFERENCE . , . ..*• •* .. , . J V April 11-13, 1986 

An inaugural conference to celebrate the school’s move to Dartmouth will beheld from April 1 1-13, 1986 at Dartmouth College 
HnI b rl?L C M rCI M WlJ , , , bc ' Uc :“r ^History” with Professors Stephen Grcenblatt, Lionel Gossman. Geoffrey 
Vhfe %!? ,Ch0 - S ; *i ary l 0OV -T MlL : had Edward Said - Evc &gwick. Valeric Smith, Come] West, and • 

Hayden white., For registration, materials, write to the address below. ...... 

W TRNTH SUMMF.R SESSION - •• June 22- August 1. 1986 ' 

--Faculty: .'A/f • V^Mirtmfty, U» 

■ S^ul Fried lacnder, W AyhandGeneva , :y. : ; . ij; HUlis Mdlcr. yrf/« U,, ffrrriiy ' , 

, . Catherine Gallagher,. University of Berkeley ; ; Elaine Shtiwalter, Pd, mb,, University .., . 

The School ofCriticism and Theory will hold its tenth sumipersessiori from June 22 to August t- 1986 bn the Darmin.uii Pnl 
" • kf admitted t? the School will work together a* a Community f 0 < six weeks to explore ihe mo.rrecent 

■ ,tCra T l ” , l n * n, sttc studies.. Approxiiiiacely sixty-fiye 1 postddctoral arid graduate smdents ofliicrature thearts t^e - 

■ humaijides. and the related social sciences will be accepted by the School. Tuitio.tlqr the ' ^ssion is $1250 Dartmoudi Colleee : 
provides ten, fellowships tpr postdoctoral, scholars who are Still iniltliofirst ten vears nf.rhWt- «... egc : 


work just as well in n magazine (perhaps bet- 
ter, since readers could coroe across it un- 
awares); and it takes a good while togelgoiij, 
perhaps because in the early stages Moms 
must fill in both background and foreground, 
while feigning that only the foreground mat- 
erial is new to us. 

In writing of this genre, anything that does 
not actually compel belief erodes it. Morris 
goes in for some premature double-blng, 
saying at one point that Hav seen from a bel- 
vedere looks like "n city of pure fiction’, j 
Borges is the great master of the sort of Uteurj < 
micro-surgery thnt is required to graft id im- 
aginary place or person onto a real world; Mor- 
ris is not in that league. Sometimes her in- 
terventions are too light, sometimes toobeny. 

Some historical periods, and some fives, are 
more amenable to manipulation than others. 
Classical Greece, thanks to its predominuct 
in nineteenth-century education, haraflariffi- 
. cial nearness and clarity that - 

the reader to credit Morris's invention ot a 
Spartan siege of Athenian Hav. With other 
cultures her fabrications are likelytomeetwitn 
less resistance. tL . 

Princess Grace is inherently too lightwp 
a figure to ballast a fiction; her supposed via 
to Hav fails to guarantee the place.She nisi w 
little reality herself for any of It to mb oil, aw 
her endorsement hns all the auUiorityoiTuj- 
crbcll's. Rimsky-Korsakov is a 
proposition as u witness; except that M orT15 
him plagiarizing a Hav trumpet-oJjJ 
recurrent (heme of Scheherazade- B , 
coarse a stitch to have the desired ett 
attaching one mntcrlal to another witbou 
ing attention to the Join. .. . 

Freud’s life is too well-documeoiea w> 
Hav period, spent dissecting eels, 10 , 
ibly Inserted Into it. Thomas 
though, has more uppnrerit piny ^ 1 V /v« 
confines herself to his being seen m j- 
Mtlnchen, and being heard in conve _ 
asking about the right way to 
misalliance. 

In the absence of sustained 
the book relics on vivjd elegance an 
of invention. These qualities are not q 
(inuously present', and the mosaic o Pr^ 
tious anecdote can become ^ is 

■ ters from Hav is at its enjoyable ■ 

set-pieces, like the Roof-race, ^ ^ 
memorateand reproduce the feat J* 
ger who, during a rising against ito 
Turks, successfully delivered a 
patriot leader, running pursued of . 
across the roofs of the Medina, ^ w 

The' book covers the montlu o 
August 1985, when a vague 


The' book covers 


nomiccd qfi> coHing r basiS beguTning iri niiil-March, Tlic final roster of thc SchooTis CxpVc^ffip be ^rtb ^ ’ V me then, back OV©r the 

; for further information about the progra.n orinaugfra! ;iSa i \ 

... T* 1 ® ^ch°ol of Criticism and Theory jt partmouth <^ollp*gV .. . ‘ 


puts ah end to a phase of Hav 1 
• This certainly gives Jan Morris tne 
for a resonant final senten 9 e: ^ 

me then , back over the pen insul a: an _ ^ 


The Scliohlof 
M.H. ’Abrams i 
, Hazard Ada |iis 


urtiuop Prj'c 
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NEGLECTED FICTION' 


We asked a number of writers and other 

international figures to say something 

about a work or works of fiction - of any 
time and in any language - which they 
would like to see better known. 

C zeslaw Milosz 

I propose a Gothic novel, quite an extra- 
ordlnaiy piece of writing, completed in 1815 by a 
Polish aristocrat, Jan Potocki, who in the same 
year shot himself with a silver bullet. Silver 
because, presumably, it protects the suicide 
victim from becoming a werewolf. The novel 
ms written in French and published only in 
fragments during the lifetime of the author. 
The first five chapters appeared anonymously 
in Petersburg in 1805 and created a kind of 
legend in international circles. Several other 
chapters appeared in an 1814 pirate edition of 
the manuscript in Paris. Later the manuscript 
of the novel survived various vicissitudes. It 
was translated Into Polish and published under 
tbetitle A Manuscript Found In Saragossa. Re- 
newed interest in the novel in the twentieth 
century confronted prospective editors and 
translators with the following problems: the 
first fourteen chapters existing because they 
vere printed, the rest of the manuscript lost 
and extant only in a Polish translation from the 
original French text. The novel’s translations 
into other languages are from a strange mix- 
ture of sources. 

Potocki’s novel in many ways parallels 
Maturing Melmoth the Wanderer, at least as 
for as its horrors are concerned, Its form, 
however, reflects the author's passion for Mus- 
lim civilization and Arabic literature. Potocki 
look front the Near East his box-witbin- 
a-box narrative structure - ie, in a story a 
character appears who tells a story in which a 
character appears who tells a story, etc. The 
fiction consists in the tale of the sixty-three-day 
journey of a young gentleman through the 
roads of . the Sierra Morena leading to Madrid. 

time Is the eighteenth century and through 
the novel's adventures transpires the philo- 
sophical intent of the author; a man of the 
Enlightenment and a worshipper of know- 
ledge. Horrors, presumably supernatural, find 
* rational explanation, while in the gallery of 
characters true heroes are scholars, mathe- 
maticians and devotees of learning - like the 
“sn in Madrid who wishes to serve letters but, 
wt having talent, dedicates his life to making 
«k in enormous potB for the Spanish literati. 

A complete French text of The Saragossa 
Manuscript has been recently discovered Bnd 
Guimard Is preparing its publication . It seems 
jo me that this work deserves a definitive 
EjRlisb edition and not only as a curio (a term 
which may be applied to Melmoth the Wand- 
*w) but as a fascinating narrative in its own 
right. . • 

Efoard Said 

Arabic prose fiction has a comparatively brief 
Ndory of barely a century. Yet it is also quite 
"ch and has developed subtraditions local to 
•he various Arab states. Yet, with the excep- 
hon of a few classic works by an even smaller 
■wjnber 0 f - Naguib Mahfuz, Tawfik 
w-Hakim, Taylb Saleh, Ghassan Kanafani and 
f Idrlss r* novelists of the mashriqi or Arab 

; arc neither well known nor well- trani- 
; gted in tbeEqgl jsfc-dpeaking world, especially 
: United States. Nevertheless a fair amount 


vqjica aiatcs. Nevertheless a tatr amoum 
rSWfcfH' fiction (and, of course, poetry) by 
Egyptian Syrian, Iraqi and Palesti- 
^n ^ten has appeared during the past fif- 
y®«8. Muplj , of this : Work is • obviotisly 
.jWintempdrary politics and 
But- Wlfet is strikingly ienpi'esstve is 
brilliance apd the technical resource- 
Mneat by whi^h it refers to its social and hijtor- 

• : 

ii 1 ^y^Migpr. novelists, :the Egyptian Garaal 
hhd'the Leb'ariese ; EHas Khbury, 
ohri Each pubiished a novel of real 
.^cither has been translated .into 


OWtany'^ al-Zelni Batakat 
® legailt 

aetlnSrfy slxteenth- 
Mw^I^e ; egroi ^ndtraces the Wireer 
& Gai*cv*s puritani- 


cally moral and severe wali, or governor, who 
employs several corps of spies and informers to 
rule the decrepit city. Using a whole panoply of 
narrative devices - diary extracts, police re- 
ports, legal decrees, first-person narratives, re- 
ligious discourses - Ghitany achieves a com- 
plex but virtuosically managed texture whose 
relevance to Nasser’s Cairo is hard to miss. 

Khouiy’s al-Jabal al-Saghir (The Little 
Mountain, 1974) is more directly about the 
present. A slim but deeply affecting novel, it 
chronicles the displacements and dislocations 
that totally change the life of a young Lebanese 
Christian in Ashraffyah (East Beirut), who en- 
ters the civil war on the Palestinian side and is 
eventually alienated from his community and 
his own senses. There is a remarkable episode 
set in a church - complete with two garrulous 
priests - being used as a military base and 
another startling passage that details the great 
Mount Sunnin campaign in early 1976. 
Khoury's novel is a truly prophetic and accom- 
plished work, which should be made available 
to European readers. 

Two exceptional works by older writers also 
deserve mention. Al-Bahth ‘an Walld Masood 
(In Search of Walid Massoud) by the Iraqi- 
Palestinian novelist and poet Jabra Ibrahim 
Jabra was published in 1978. it is perhaps the 
subtlest and most enigmatic of recent Arab 
novels, Jamesian in its structure, poignant and 
yet forceful, even heroic in its retrospective 
analysis of a mysterious financier, lover and 
intellectual. But by far the most unusual mod- 
em Arabic novel - Emile Habiby's Saeed the 
Pessoptimist (1974) - is just about to appear in 
a serviceable English translation from Zed 
Press. This ironic and fantastic work - in part 
folk-tale, in part maqama, or verbal display, in 
other parts like Candlde, Huckleberry Finn, 
Kafka, Garcia Marquez and Dumas - is the 
genuine prose masterpiece to derive from the 
Palestinian quandary, although such is 
Habiby's astounding power that the work has 
the universality of all great literature. Arabic 
has no work even remotely like it, nor for that 
matter like Its author, a Christian from Haifa, 
who has been a Knesset member, a politburo 
member of the Israeli CommuniBt Party and a 
journalist. 

John Ashbery 

I’d like to use this occasion to put in a word for 
two of my favourite twentietb-cenftwy English 
writers, Mary Butts and Violet Paget (who 
wrote under the pseudonym Vernon Lee). 
Mary Butts lived from about 1895 to 1937; 
apparently she was often in Paris during the 
1920s and 30s; a portrait of her by Cocteau is 
the frontispiece to a limited edition of her 
novel Armed with Madness. That novel and 
two others ( Imaginary Letters, Death of 
Felicity Taverner) form a loose trilogy in which 
thesame unsavoury but ultimately sympathetic 
Paris riff-raff appears; obviously these charac- 
ters are drawn from life. She reminds me a little 
of Djuna Barnes but is I think a better writer 
(and not nearly as portentous), though her 
writing too is quite mannered - she was fond of 
w»ng triple or quadruple negatives in the same 
sentence. When it works - as I think it does 
best in her short stories, collected in the 
volumes Speed the Plough, Several Occasions 
and Last Stories - it’s very exciting indeed. The 
Crystal Cabinet; a rather uninformative 
memoir, isn’t tine of her best books. 

Vernon Lee’s dates are 1868 to 1935. She 
lived much In Italy and Wrote About It in travel 
books and others like Studies in the Italian 
Eighteenth Century (again, this may not be the 
exact title). I read somewhere that she knew or 
studied with Walter Pater, arid he is certainly a 
strong Influence, especially in her beautiful 
little book of reminiscences called Limbo , 

' which suggests Pater’s "The Child, in Uje 
House”. She was extremely prolific^ to judge 
froiri the fist of her publications appended to 
one of her volumes. She worked in a number of 
forma; a collection of tales of the supernatural 
called The Snake Lady was reprinted by Grove 
. press In the 1956s but now can’t be found. A 
portrait drawing of her by Sargent Kaa often 
been reproduced. A bookoall^i fhe ffandllng 
;■ of Wrirdr' annlyscs' brllliaritly, the tfylei of 
various cofttempqrary writers. Style Jiideed ls 
wbat ber Writing is aU about, and herf is a rare 
one, to be savoured slowly and deliberately. 


Anita Brookner 

My choice for a revival, or at least for a revival 
of interest, would be the six novels written in 
conjunction by Edmond and Jules de Gon- 
court before the latter's horrible death in 1870. 
These have always been less celebrated than 
the Realist novels of Flaubert and Zola, to 
which they are affiliated, much to the chagrin 
of the easily offended Edmond, and it is not 
difficult to see why. There is something inbred 
and exasperated about their style, the famous 
icriture artiste, in which they took such a pride 
and which may now strike the reader as weari- 
some. But I would suggest that they achieve 
the dignity of tragedy in their mournful view of 
the world, a dignity which escapes both 
Flaubert and Zola, although the three of them 
- and I count the Goncourts as one flesh - are 
truly terrible examples of the fact that writing 
novels can seriously damage your health. 

The morbidity of the Goncourts was the re- 
sult of earnest researches in the byways of city 
life. Illness, paupers* funerals, indeed, funerals 
of all kinds, hospitals, the museum-like rooms 
of solitary old people, the slow descent into 
madness of proud but thin-blooded bourgeois 
families: all were pursued with a collector's 
mania in the streets of Paris and its environs. 
The result is a curious modernity and an in- 
tensely visual attack. The opening chapter of 
Rente Mauperin has two young people bathing 
in the river near Sannois, where the factories 
and sugar refineries are beginning to spoil the 
landscape: it is 1864. Graceless streets harbour 
Germinie Lacerteux , in the novel of that name, 
as she succumbs to her ruinous love for the 
wastrel Jupillon, while in Soeur Phllomine the 
whiteness of the hospital ward, in which a 
single orange on a patient’s locker introduces 
an almost hurtful note of colour, reflects the 
virginity of the nursing sister whose mental 
peace is shattered by the revelation of a dying 
patient. Manette Salomon , the somewhat tax- 
ing story of a group of painters searching for 
the true style, is characterized by a marvellous 
airy Parisian restlessness. And in perhaps the 
most impressive, and the least known, 
Madame Gervaisais. the combination of autho- 
rial control and the neurotic ability to mimic 
terminal hysteria, carries an unforgettable im- 
pression of true literary power. 

These pre-1870 novels have not to my know- 
ledge been translated into English. The works 
of the Goncourts are known in this country by 
the inferior later novels written by Edmond 
after Jules’s death. Oddly enough, they have 
never had much of a press in France, a fact of 
which Edmond was furiously aware. When one 
considers the notoriety of the Journals and the 
publicity surrounding the Prlx Goncourt, this Is 
all the more surprising. The brothers' finest 
achievement remains the least celebrated. 


G. Cabrera Infante 

So much has been written lately about magic 
realism, as applied to some sort of typically 
South American novel, that it has fooled read- 
ers and reviewers alike and made them forget, 
that the term has actually been around since 
the tutn of the century; Itfirst appeared when a 
French critic, Juste LeMot, saw a single violin-. 
1st playing on a Russian roof in a painting by 
Marc Chagall and he explained, “Nom de 
Dieu, $a e’est de la magie, vous savezl” But 
Chagall continued, “Don’t forget there's also 
truth in it,” Said LeMot justly, “Du rfalisme 
magique done.” With this. reported repartee 
the term magic realism was launched. Now the 
label has come back to hauflt critics and fo give 
a name to those South American writers, the 
practitioners of realHsmo mfigico. Whose char- 
acters levitate to soar with the condor and 
consort with the caudillos. 

There have been other South American wri- 
ters less famous than those literary Houdinis 
(or; let’s be bold, not known at all north of the. 
Rio Grande), who have written magnificently 
magical mystery books ;and nobody knows 
their names or the title ori the cover: To name, 
only a few, there is Adolfo, Bioy Casares, the 
Argentine writer tjsdally type-cast as BOrges’s 
sidekick, who has Written bfie.pt two novellas 
'that a xtobras perftictas, These, are Morel' s in- 
ventionand Plan ofEscap e , both alreadytr^QS- 
lated Info English with notevefi an eeq in Iph- 
tano. There is also the Uruguayan’ Felisbcrto 


Hernandez, pianist by profession, the author 
of stories depicting the translucid irreality of 
insomnia. The third unknown is the Cuban 
writer Virgilio Pifiera. An exile in Argentina 
where the pampas and the pangs of hunger 
were not worse than homesickness for his 
island: he was arrested on his return to Cuba 
for being conspicuously a sodomite. The non- 
virile Vi i 'gilio had to draw a map of his own 
Hell without the help of a guide; ‘‘I don’t give a 
Dante!” he used to say. His unexpected tales 
are so absurd, intense and cruel, that one can 
only think of a Bruno Schulz or a Ionesco, 
though Pifiera knew neither. Most of them can 
be found in Cuentos frios. Now translated as 
Cold Tales , Pifiera’s book has run the gauntlet 
of several American publishers who said No. It 
still waits for its shivering British publisher. 
Perhaps, it will warm him up if I whisper that 
old password: “Magic Realism”? 

Iris Murdoch 

1 should like to see these two books more 
readily available: Honor Tracy's wildly funny, 
gently ironical novel , The Straight and Narrow 
Path, and Brigid Brophy’s elegant work of im- 
agination, Palace without Chairs. 

John Hersey 

The Kingdom of This World , by Alejo Carpen- 
tier, deserves new readers. This Cuban au- 
thor's dazzling short novel of Haiti in the times 
of Toussaint L'Ouverture and Henri Chris- 
tophe was first published in Mexico, in its ori- 
ginal Spanish, as El Reino de Este Mundo, in 
1949; I first read the book in its sparkling trans- 
lation into English by Harriet do Onfs when it 
was published by Knopf in the United States in 
1957; Gollancz issued the same translation in 
the United Kingdom in that same year. It was 
also published in Paris as Le Royaume de ce 
monde. 

On its surface the novel is n tale of a biood- 
soaked period of history - of bitter racial 
hatred and violence, voodoo, sexual excesses, 
overreaching power and doomed grandiosities 
such as the mindless imitation of Versailles at 
Christophe's Sans Souci and the almost unbe- 
lievable massif of the Citadel of La Ferriere, 
the fiiortar for which was mixed, for invincibil- 
ity's sake, with the blood of bulls. All this is 
rendered in a prose that gives these monstrosi- 
ties a ravishing tropical beauty, so that even the 
woist human frailties seem products of some 
kind of everlasting and mysterious magic. 

What is remarkable about this book is that it 
speaks with startling resonances to us in the 
kingdom of this world, the world of 1985. Any- 
one who reads this book and reflects on its 
many layers of suggestion will find much to 
think about in relation to South Africa, Central 
America and many of the so-called Third 
World countries; about racial tensions, about 
greed and about fallible arrangements of 
power in governance. For this beautiful, plea- 
sure-giving book is about much more than a 
Haiti of the past. Tt is about deep, eternal urges 
of the human, heart for both freedom from 
others and domination over others. 

Norman St John-Stevas 

A largely forgotten novel which I would be 
delighted to see republished is Robert 
Hichens's The Green Carnation. Hichens met 
Oscar Wilde and Lord Alfred Douglas when 
they were holidaying in Egypt and this'delight- 
ful send-up of the literary pair was the result. It 
came out just before the Wilde trial and was 
then withdrawn and did not see the light of day 
again until the 1940s. I have not a copy in front 
of me but I recall one splendid line: “They love 
cricket, and despise' poetry. That is what the 
English : consider virtue in boys.” Esrue Amar- 
intft is Oscar Wilde and when apostrophized by 
his young admirer with the words “Esme, you 
are great”, replies economically, “How true 
that is.’’--'. ; 

• ' . • i J. 

A paperback edition has recently been pub- 
lished of Tlie Lost Stories of W. S. Gilbert, 
. selected anil Hhtroduced by Peter Homing 
(255pp. Robson. £4^50. 0 86051 337 8), first 
published in 1982 and reviewed in the TLS, 
February 4, 1983. 
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NEGLECTED FICTIONS. 


J. M, Coetzee 


In 1968. Montreal University Press published u 
first novel by a writer from the Ivory Coast, 
Ahmadou Kourouma (bom 1940). Les Soleils 
de Vindipendance is a short novel about a petty 
chieftain, swept from power first by France und 
now by the post-colonial order, no longer quite 
right in the head, reduced to scratching a living 
by giving aid-style orations at funerals. The 
misfortunes of his hero provide Kourouma 
with openings for mordant attacks on both 
the neo-colonialist "Ebony Coast" (the Ivory 
Coast) and socialist "Nikinai” (Mali). But be- 
neath the layer of satire Kourouma has written 
an elegy for the old order of petty chieftaincies, 
an order in which no position grew to be abso- 
lute because the political economy depended on 
shifting alliances and the coexistence of rival 
interests. And finally, beneath the layers of 
satire and elegy, wrapped in ironies, embodied 
in the tiny, drought-stricken village over which 
his crazy and issucless king reasserts his birth- 
right, Kourouma has written a celebration of 
the old African faith in palaver, in the proverbs 
of the tribe tirelessly reworked by one genera- 
tion of speakers after another into a fabric 
which, binding past to present, binds a culture 
together. 

Adrian Adams's translation (The Suns of tn- 
depedence, Heinemann Education Books, 
1981) keeps alive the creative verve and pung- 
ent wit of a work in which Kourouma invades 
the pale foreigners’ language to reimaglne and 
reshape it from the inside. Though not the 
greatest novel to come out of independent 
Africa - it tries to do too much in too short a 
space - The Suns of Independence is the live- 
liest, and one of the most passionate. It 
deserves to be better known. 


Richard Grenier 


You read the Engels-Kautsky correspondence 
and decide they’re both wrong. You get your- 
self a job with the Moscow Communal Proper- 
ty Administration as director of the purge sub- 
section and are a big hit with the typist, whom 
you bring home to live with you. But the doc- 
tor, that pig, reveals your secret, that you were 
originally a dog. “The rotter," sobs the typist, 
“he told me he got the scar fighting Kolchak in 
the war." You fix that doctor. You and Com- 
rade Shvonder denounce him as a counter- 
revolutionary, and the doctor moans that 
Shvonder is the biggest fool of all, because he 
can't see that once Sharikov is sicked against 
him Shvonder himself will be done for. 

All in all, you have a lot of fun in your 
dizzying rise from dog to proletarian bureau- 
crat, and it was all written down in Heart of a 
Dog in 1925 by Mikhail Bulgakov, author of 
The Master and Margarita. It has never been 
published by the Soviet authorities, however, 
who seem to think, unaccountably, that it is 
some kind of anti-Soviet lampoon. 


Giulio Andreotti 


You are this miserable dog, cold, hungry, 

, through Mow??* garbage heaps' 

in w i n tor . The Diizzatd howls. Hunger gnaws. 
But the worst are janitors, human dregs, who 
beat you with sticks. Cooks can be of all sorts, 
from that great old Vlas, a real gentleman’s 
cook for the Counts Tolstoy, who would al- 
ways' throw you a bone with a solid chunk of 
meat on It , to that vile scum from the People's 

• Central Economic Soviet, who scalded you 
: with boiling water. You’re smarter than people 
' thihk, though. Yop can read. As it happens, 

you read backwards, so "Fish Trust” comes out 
“Tsurt Hsif”. But just when you are over- 
whelmed by despair, when you are ready to lie 
down and die right there in the gateway, and 
tiny dog tears are flowing from your eyes, the 
door of the brightly Ut shop across the street 
swings open and out steps, not a proletarian, 
but a gentleman. Bending over kindly, he gives 
.you a piece of Special Cracow Sausage. Oh, \ 
generous soul I You must show your devotion. ! 
. You lick his hand, You kiss his galoshes. He 
’ takes you home.. And a new Ufe begins. 

Not a bad egg, this doctor fellow. Lives in a 
. seven-room luxury apartment. An assistant. 
Two servants. Lots of clients. Soon you are 
eating pounds of steak a day. YOurfur is fluffy. 

• Lo rd , you’re a ha ndsonie devil. But this doctor'. 

. has ideas about Improving thebuman species; 
and taking you unawares one day he operates.' 
on you. replaclng your pUliitary gl.and and 
testefr. with those of a man who died four hours 


Antonio Fogazzaro was an Italian writer who 
bridged the nineteenth and twentieth centur- 
ies: he was bom in Vicenza in 1842 and died 
there in 1911. He is best known for his novel 
Piccolo tnondo antico, and for the film made 
from it, which is largely faithful to the book and 
responsible for increasing its popularity. 

The novel’s successor. Piccolo mondomod- 
erno , is also well known. Both books are set in 
nineteenth-century provincial Italy, where vice 
and virtue, sensuality and religion coexisted 
without difficulty. 

I believe that two of Fogazzaro’s novels, 
published shortly before his death (II santo, 
1905, and Leila five yean later) should be 
given more prominence, not merely for their 
literary qualify, which is notable bui nol excep- 
tional. but because of (he singularly pleasing 

and psychologically, peijetr^ 

arid religious crisis 
of the Italian bourgeoisie of the time. From this 
crisis there evolved the philosophy of "cultural 
coexistence", first developed in the Second 
Vatican Council by Pope John XXIII and later 
completed by Pope Paul VI. 

Fogazzaro’s progressive views were un- 
acceptable at the time and he suffered the con- 
sequences. II santo was even added to the 
Vatirtn’s list of forbidden publications. 
However, the writer accepted this in silence 
and left his fate to be decided by time. 

A passage from II santo seems to me to be 
emblematic: 


There arc many Catholics, both in Italy and abroad, 
among both priests and laymen, who desire a reform 
of the church. But we wish It to lake place without 
rebellion, under the auspices qf tho legitimate au- 
thorities. 


Four centuries earlier tfie head of the Augusti- 
nlan order (Cardinal Egidlo da Viterbo) had 
tried, more or less in the iamb words, to con- 
vince one of his impatient monks: Martin 
Luther. But Luther did not believe in reform 
from within add it was he who first flew the flag 
of separation. 


• Michaeil Schtriidt 


Edward Upward 


It may seem strange to select ns the most 
underestimated English novel of the twentieth 
century Robert Tressell’s The Ragged Trou- 
sered Philanthropists, which has been much 
admired by many readers in many countries, 
and, since first being published in April 1914 in 
an abridged edition, has gone into at least five 
other editions, has been reprinted perhaps fifty 
times and has been translated into Russian. 
German, Czech, Bulgarian, Japanese, French 
and Swahili. Yet F. C. Ball, Robert Tressell’s 
biographer who rediscovered the 250, 000- 
word manuscript of the novel and in 1V55 
edited the first full-length version of it, has 
described it as “a kind of underground 
book",unmentioned in literary histories or in 
encyclopaedias for many years, and he likens 
Tressell to John Bunyan, whose Pilgrim's 
Progress had to wait even longer for recogni- 
tion by literary critics. Tressell’s view of the 
world is perhaps too different from the prevail- 
ing view they are familiar with. In every age the 
ruling ideas about what is humorous and what 
is not, about what is praiseworthy and what is 
abominable, have been the ideas of the ruling 
class; and Tressell’s ideas were those of a Marx- 
ist socialist who under his real name of Robert 
Noonan spent his working life as a workman (a 
sign-writer and decorator) in the building 
trade. But his novel is not a political tract. 
‘Tressell was a literary artist and knew precise- 
ly what he was doing”, the TLS said in 1957. In 
years to come his novel will be generally recog- 
nized as one of the great classics of English 
literature - and of world literature. 


Humphrey Carpenter 


1 can’t understand why the marvellous comic 
novels of Caryl Brahms and S. J. Simon aren't 
kept perpetually in print. It’s a rare dinner- 
table where somebody isn't a devotee of A 
JtuUeLirUhe-BalUt- (193?) •-‘-•a fardoal 'thriller 
about the Ballet Strogonoff in which every 
dancer chosen to play Petrouchka is fated to 
die on stage - or can’t cite some of the 
more blissful moments in No Bed for Bacon 
(1941), a mock historical novel centring on 
Shakespeare, which evokes the sixteenth cen- 
tury far more successfully than do most serious 
efforts. I wish I could give a belter account of 
these books, but I have never owned a copy of 
any Brahms-Simon work (and there are quite 
a few of them); I can never find them in book- 
shops; and I never manage to grab them In the 
public library. At present the whole lot ore 
very hard to obtain. 


Ned Rorem 


before, You start petting bigger. Soon yourfor Publishers are privileged peopfe: they Can res- 
is falling away except on your head, chin, and cue what • they take, fo be masterpieces from 
chest,- The day your tail drops pff you say with , 1 neglect. .. . .. . . '.^v; . ! 

utmost darity the-Word “saloon 1 ? and proceed :. The, book that has' gWen rtta greatest joy In 
to spoilt ,al| the obscenities in the Russian fen- ■■.].; repent years has beon fijQuhanuet Bdve's Mes - 
guage. Ori your first walk abofit the apartme/it . ■; Amts (1923). Bove’s protagonist in (hfe epl$o. : 
you art heard to sneer “bourgeois”, Ijhe doc- ‘^dic exploration of failure In. threadbare quar- 
ter’s assistant thinks you are developing infe a :i ters of Paris Is like a proseM. Kukrt.sosad and 
personality; of a high psychic order. Dressed . sodoofoed to being hiiqsejf ! .The topic Is HU&* 


lows and mournful, ufln-de-slick 'dufragfet 
strayed into, the 1920s with a dojien, 'secret 

rmofc!' - 


now in patent-leather; shoes apd a bright blue 
i tie, you give yqursplf a nathe: Polygraph ■ 

- Polygraphovich Sharikov.'- '■ 

" : Tills is really the life now. You swear, spiton 
. the floor, molest the serving girls when you 

catch tberri in the dark, drijik the doctor’s 

, Vodka. And who- Is tfiis-dpetdr to have more him Into German aqd hls books. began t0 circu- q : 

i: rooms than eyed; Isadora Duncan? You side T late once more in France. Soon i hojfe they wUT 
. with Shvonder, (he chairm an bf the house coin,- J -*- 1 - *-* - ^ : ’• ; - - 

ihitteq; against this ^ti -p frblefarian 


^ never reminds me of (he sea althouBhih, 
sea reminds me of Debussy, so the foZ 
coast of Maine no longer belongs to itself 
oozes Jewell as I drive through. 

Born in that state in l!W9she lived foray, 
life (here, commemorating patiently and 
securely what she knew best: the ProWZ 
peasant perception of a flora and fauna that are 
no more. "In the life of each of us", she aa 
"there is a place remote and islanded TmI 
given to endless regret or secret happiness- we 
arc each the unconipunioncd hermit and’ re. 
close of tin hour or a day; we understand our 
fellows of the cell to whatever age of history 
they may belong." 1 

If I were sentimental, I would recommend 
this hook ns others recommend Waldett, hop- 
ing it might urge us toward a better world. But 
of course, there is no better world. 
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Brigid Brophy 


Castle Richmond is in paperback print (Dora/ 
Constable, £7.95). May it inform the (inooeof 
its own phrases) novel-reading world. Despite 
mini-vogues, chiefly for his least considerable 
works, and recent scholarly autopsies of the 
useful but unlovely kind, Trollope still aeefc 
hoisting to his proper place up there with Jane 
Austen and Thackeray as a master of fiction. 

Though a "good long read" and an exciting 
one, Castle Richmond is compact. It is let is 
Ireland and appeared in I860, at a time wfrea, 
os it remarks, Irish novels were out of fashion. 
With pity and with an analytical eye for the 
grass roots of politics, Trollope evokes what 
he calls the "agony" of the potato famine of 
1846-7, which he had witnessedduriaghiifot 
Office service in Ireland and which forced the 
hasty repeal of the Corn Laws on the most 
U-turning of British prime ministers, Sir 
Robert Peel (a defence of whom Trollope bid 
tossed into the narrative discourse of a rntfrik 
published three yenrs before). Against fhk 
Trollope seta, in counterpoint, xtorivttyfc ' 
tween two suitors and between two topped 
families. It imposes n convincing and sym- 
pathetic agony of mind on the wry 
heroine, and on her not-very*oW 
imposes a compact version of the agony 01 
Phddre. 


Dick Davis 


wounds , under bis shabby greatpoati . 

! Bpye has been neglectqd by all hut a few ■: 
(that few includfeg Samu^'Beckett) untU. the ; 
. last. difeade,; wh^n peter : ;Handke tr^sIated ; 


To trie, Sarah Orne Jewett was merely , an 
“authoress” whose, middle name tuyned up in 
crosswords, until my sister Rosemary gave me 
.The Country of the Pointed Firs thinking I 
might make an opera out of it. What an anti- 
dote to the lubricious navel-gazing in so much 
of today's writing, including my own I 

I were asked”, wroteWilfe Cather> in 
1925, \‘to. name, three American books which 
have (he possibility of a tong, long life, I would 
say: at once, Tfae Scarlet Letter, Huckleberry 
■Flnni and The. Country of the Pointed Firs," 
Indeed, . what Cather 'later did for Nebraska, 
Jewett had by l&jfrdonefor Maine r~ lent Jo 
onp state of thp imion a: graspable cpiour, ..a 
. humanized identity ? avery-rmeU asidtaste by 
; ^hichaUeiisufegde^ptiohs must bejudfled, 
r Knut ■ Hamlin {did (t for, rural Norway in the 
. y?J» thece^ury^sdid Usuis, Hdmon; 
fotnorfeens.Cfcnada apdijean Giopo for meri- 

b o* 

7, of .the 

! : of of .rational magic; which,, 

: ?tW>TOfliirtg^s daily;,We aVe, 


NEGLECTED fictions 


Claude L6vi-Strauss 


This summer, while on holiday in the country, I 
came across Arthur de Gobineau’s Nouvelles 
Aslatiques (1876), a book which I had entirely 
forgotten since I first read it about sixty years 


ago* 

It is a gem. I was positively entranced by this 
French miniature “& la maniire de" the Ara- 
bian Nights , exquisitely written, full of wit and 
permeated with a wonderful feeling for the 
beauties of nature and the singularities of exo- 
tic cultures. The last short story entitled “La 
Vie de voyage" embodies within its fifty pages 
all the joys and disenchantments experienced 
while sharing the life of peoples whose culture 
b widely different from one’s own. This small 
masterpiece should be read, re-read and 
mused on by all professional travellers, espe- 
cially by anthropologists. 


Leonardo Sciascia 


James Morier’s Hajjl Baba of Ispahan (|® ■) 
enjoyed a considerable vogue during . 
nineteenth ccmury; it Is certainly the 
oriental novel of its time written by 
mun (or subsequently, with the possiWee^ccf- 
Hon of Kim) and is also one of the best 
esque novols of the century. Moricr 
Islamic Asia very well; by taking » 
through n sorles of improbable ondvety _ 
adventures -- he is in turn barber, wWiPJJj 
executioner, merchant, dervish, sai J ,,s< vL 
to a doctor, to a mullah, to an Brtl , q f 
Morier is able to give us n panor^jc ^ 
early nineteenth-century Persian lue(W" 
novel was translated into Persian m 1-^ 
siflns were convinced that it was 
version that was the translation, so - • 
did the portrayal seem), it is » T .i arT « 
fascinating a glimpse into a tradition ^ 
society as E. W. Lane’s much snore ^ 
Account of the Manners end Cusipn ^ 
Modern Egyptians (1836). BiA the 
c^eds as a novel, not as a sociplogi ^ 

. . Morier’s great creation fetlfe.centrg . - 
who reminds us in turp of Felix - ^ 
Bqba manages ajl situations by ^ 
certain confidence' iii my rti 1 ;* ■ ^ 

Panzia, Sckweik , even Sara . 
creator feay >yell.owe something to 
5 The novel's flaws - a wpriment^ty 
Christians, a liking for “Oothic^ .e®. ■ -i 

slight; in comparison' with the en«8) 
of the work as a whole. Its rambling . - ^gj. 

1 (stories withip stpries: when nW p 
are Introduced they frequently - 


/ viceri by Federico De Roberto is, after / 
promessl sposi, the greatest of Italian novels. 
But who, even in Italy, is familiar with it? It 
was first published in 1894, and, after an un- 
favourable verdict from Benedetto Croce and 
bn followers, immediately lapsed into obscur- 
ity. It enjoyed an ephemeral resurrection fol- 
lowing the success of Tomaso di Lampedusa's 
The Leopard because someone remembered 
that De Roberto's book was set in the same 
period and was also an account of the same 
delusions. But while The Leopard offers the 
Sicilian aristocracy an alibi, I viceri attacks it. 

Croce and the “croclani” declared that the 
book "lacked poetry”; and it was adjudged to 
be "fifty pages too long”. But anyone who is 
prepared to disregard Croce and the “croriani” 
and to read it is unlikely to feel burdened by the 
last fifty pages or to regret the absence of poet- 
ly. If the book lacks poetry that is so much the 
worse for poetry and not for the novel itself. 
De Roberto is a great writer and I viceri is a 
peal book. 

ft is the storf of a Sicilian family set in the 
period between the end of the Bourbon era and 
die coming iato being of the kingdom of Italy, 
ftere is a large cast of characters, and the 
fortunes of the family ramify in all directions; 
ud De Roberto’s historical judgment is so 
that it remains valid for understanding 
Italian history since 1860. It appears that his 
protagonist, Prince Consalvo di Frnncalanza, 
wu based on the marchese Antonino di San 
Qluliano, a Catanian nobleman who was For- 
eign Minister under the monarchy and sup- 
ported the colonial wars. The book ends at the 
Pridce’e electoral rally, at which the Italian 
politician - In particular the Southern Italian 
politician - Is portrayed in his unchanging 
“typicality"; that is in his refusal to face up to 
•w real problems of his country, in his rhet- 
oric, in his capacity always to change the sub- 
ject. A novel, in fact, that is a “document”, but 
created with great art, subtle observation 
«nd consummate skill. . 


Claude Rawson 


^ We of the Great Dismal Swamp (1856) 
B Harriet , Beecher Stowe’s “other” slave 

jjwd. Ulieyen more neglected nowadays than 
mEi — ffl ' 5 though George Eliot once 

these two books alone placed Stowe 
In that highest rank of novelists who can give 
j 1 ? actional life in ail its phases”. UncU Tom’s 
wt^.d^^sreputecpmespailly from resent- 
fee portrait of the meek long-suffering 
but Dred (the name was.changed from 
[-W while thq “DiedScott” case, was, bdfore 
different. It takes in 
for fetessianlc insufeecdon 
v^i iomc have since proposed as the only 
vJ^v^^ tp. Unde Tomming. Stowe under- 


in angryihopelessness of the 
Py <roaast reformism which, femaiqs her own 
1 ^wVtopirition. She wrote the; ?Dred" 
: ^ Much are based' on Nat 

; lt !|^^ 5 .feheUlbq, in aChing bitterness at the 
nearly kfliled, the abolitionist 

>8 


radical solutions is the merest cant, fuelled by 
ignorance. 

Dred is not so much as mentioned in James 
Baldwin's brilliant and mean-spirited essay, 
"Everybody’s Protest Novel", the classic 
down-grading of Uncle Tom in our time. He 
said that Stowe couldn’t accept blacks unless 
she robed them in angelic whiteness. (Such 
paradoxical colour-codings were already a 
fashionable sport in 1949.) Flaubert made the 
same point without the fancy binarism when he 
said that in order to detest slavery he didn’t 
need to be told that the slave was a meek godly 
fellow. Both take a tough-minded view of no- 
tions that some subjects are more important 
than art, but Henry James thought Uncle Tom 
transcended the merely literary in a way that 
was its own artistic triumph, “as if a fish, a 
wonderful ‘leaping’ fish, had simply flown 
through the air". Since human realities were at 
stake, it’s worth recalling that Stowe’s books 
did more for blacks than all her detractors put 
together, and George Eliot had a point when 
she said in her review of Dred that Stowe's 
critics were “like men pursuing a prairie fire 
with desultory watering-cans”. 


pnsecomr Circulate widely : alsp iri : Britain ’arid jri the : i 
T 0 H!F?S9.^'' , -Upiled'$tates. ►/ V;. ; 

■: : i.;. .M't % TT >■ '.-ri •• s* ; 


i erfethe SehatiCb amber , bav- 

^ nibre leisurely dtiidyof 
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D. M. Thomas 


The Revd Sabine Baring-Gould (1834-1924) 
wrote, standing at his desk, some 150 books, 
from romantic novels to Lives of the Saints; 
fathered seventeen children; composed 
“Onward Christian Soldiers”; researched 
west-country folk-songs; and conscientiously 
looked after his flock in his parish and squire- 
dom of Lew Trenchard, Devon. He was, in 
short, an amazing example of Victorian ener- 
gy. Two of his novels, Mehalah and In the Roar 
of the Sea , are intermittently re-published; but 
what is in my opinion his best novel, John 
Herring (1881), is totally neglected. 

John Herring is set in the landscape dearest 
to Baring-Gould’s heart, the region between 
Exeter and Boscastie. It has a romantic plot 
but living, authentic, richly flavoured charac- 
ters, description and dialogue. It crackles with 
energy, doesn’t have a boring page, and is very 
fenny . . . . " 'Sampy, my boy,’ said Tramplar 
the elder, ‘Improve each shining hour, says 
Paul, afterwards called Saul, and he couldn’t 
have given a better piece of advice if he’d been 
paid to do it.’ ” Bxcept, perhaps, to any paper- 
back publisher reading this, to snap up John 
Herring. 


David Cecil 


Maggie Gee 


Alan Bums, author of, among other works, 
Europe After the Rain, Dreamerlka! and The 
Dead Father, has been highly praised by Angus 
Wilson and B. S. Johnson; he is not so much 
underrated as underl-read. This is superficially 
hard to understand, since the books have many 
obvious attractions. They are topical, disturb- 
ing, surreatly fenny, visually and linguistically 
interesting; and they have a strong narrative 
content - intriguing characters, drama, sex, 
death - forcefully finked to their experimental 
form. Despite these alluring surfaces, it is in 
fact clear why Burns is under-read. The label 
“experimental" acts like a jacket sticker saying 
“of interest to very few people". “Exper- 
imental" becomes a marketing category. The 
irony is that the surrealist tradition in which 
Bums operates is in intention subversive and 
democratizing, an art where the extraordinary 
dream is a universal possession. Yet twentieth- 
century radical art has hardly ever managed to 
circumvent the system of distribution which 
divides us Into perspicacious Hites and pulp- 
loving masses. 

There is another side to this. Kurt Vonne- 
gut, marketed as a science fiction and slapstick 
popular writer, is the opposite of under-read; 
he is a best-seller. He is also, to my mind, 
underrated in Britain. His best books, like 
Breakfast of Champions, are original, exciting, 
ambitious and, though they do not insist on the 
fact, highly experimental. Yet their mass- 
market reputation seems to signal to the critics 
“not serious; for pulp-lovers only”. Because 
Vonnegut Is popular, he Is not perceived as 
experimental. It is not just a question of how he 
is perceived and presented; Vonnegut has 
made some very different stylistic choices from 
Bums. 

Of course, some serious writers might just 
prefer being underrated to being unread. 


s<> 




My choice of a novel unjustly neglected is 
Crossriggs, by Mary and Jane Findlater, pub- 
lished early this century. I read it first and with 
great enjoyment over sixty years ago; I read it 
a gain with great enjoyment this year. Form- 
ally, it is of the traditional type of domestic 
novel, an account of life in a Scottish village 
inhabited by a variety of characters and itself a 
mixture of comedy and drama, satire and 
pathos. It has the merits of its type in high 
degree: in particular Its comedy is outstand- 
ingly amusing. But it Is also distinguished by 
other less typical merits. Power, for instance; 
the drama In it rises to a dark moment of trag- 
edy, precipitated by the character of a sensual 
brutal girl, unforgettably Well drawn and un- 
usual to find in a book of this kind. There is also 
a sttato of imaginative poetry in it, apparent 
chiefly in the description^ of the countryside in 
which it is set - on the bleak, windswept east 
coast of Scotland - which also reinforces and 
colours the tragedy of the drama, dignifying it 
by a sense of inevitable fate. Finally ^ Crossriggs 
is memorable for its heroine Alix, a woman of 
thirty; an interesting, intimately realized char- 
ter, Imaginative and .humorous, but too in- 
curably romantic iii outiook to be able to come 
to terms with Ufe as it is. . . . ' ; . / 

The book has its weaknesses. The noble- 
niinded scholar Who is the object of A^’s frus- 
trated love never comes to fife, and the last 
short section of the story , designed presumably 
to give it a hopeful If not a happy ending, is 
improbable, though the of Afer. 

makes ft still hold dieirtadert attention. 1 . 
imderstatid^ Crossriggs is soon to be. reprinted 


it; 


Eric Korn 


William de Morgan was sixty-seven when he 
published his first novel. He had been a cele- 
brated potter and tiler, partner of William 
Morris. Joseph Vance (1906) brought him in- 
stant celebrity in a second sphere: he published 
a new book each year till 1911. After his death 
in 1917 came two posthumous novels, instant 
oblivion. Apart from Joseph Vance, an OUP 
World’s Classic in 1954, there have been no 
reprints: second-hand copies of his diverse 
works are neither scarce nor dear. Timorously 
reading Somehow Good (1908) I found plea- 


sures unexpected, mild, prolonged. His con- 
temporaries thought of him as a literary coela- 
canttau a strange early Victorian survival (and 
compared him, absurdly, with Thackeray and 
Dickens); he seems now thoroughly Edwar- 
dian, a sample of that valuable but not quite 
gem-grade material that lies around in abund- 
ance awaiting the prospector, while the more 
famous workings (the Conrad Mine, the Wells 
Pit, the James Deep Drift) near exhaustion. 

Early Victorian his plots certainly were. In 
new London suburbs are enacted dramas of 
lost heirs and tost memory, doubtful paternity, 
mistaken identity, heroic vows of silence. 
There is ruthless manipulation of outrageous 
contrivance: but the author’s engaging detach- 
ment, his distancing and commenting on 
the contrivance, is neither Victorian nor 
Edwardian. Twenty years before Somehow 
Good opens, Rosalind Nightingale has been 
seduced on the way to her waiting bridegroom 
in India. She marries him, gives birth too 
promptly, is spumed, returns to England with 
her infant daughter, resumes not her maiden 
but her stepfather’s name. Her husband, re- 
fused divorce on a technicality, travels to 
forget. He forgets with a vengeance. Rich, 
under a new name, accidentally without ID , he 
returns to London after twenty years , falls into 
chance conversation on a tube-train with his 
wife's now grown daughter. Before they can be 
properly introduced he is electrocuted 
(reaching under the seat for a dropped coin) 
into severe retrograde amnesia. His new friend 
takes him home to nurse him: her mother, 
naturally, recognizes her husband but decides 
to keep mum and remarry him. She does: and. 
spends five hundred uncomfortable pages 
fearfely half-helping him recover his identity; 
he is scarcely less uncomfortable , having a faint 
recollection that he has an extant wife already. 
AH comes right with the help of a seaside-pier, 
electric-shock machine: memory is recovered, 
forgiveness and legitimation assured. 

The pleasures of the book outweigh the 
irritations of cosiness and lackadaislcaiity: they 
are de Morgan’s genuine sweetness of tone , the 
density of his domestic scene-painting, above 
all the self-conscious ingenuity with which the 
denouement is deferred. Between them, hus- 
band and wife have five surnames; at one point 
the two halves of the secret pass on a foggy 
stair. “We hope our reader was not misled, as 
wo ourselves were, when Mrs Nightingale first 
saw the name on Fenwick's arm, into suppos- 
ing that she accepted it as his real name.” The 
novelist shows off his machinery as proudly as 
the Centre Pompidou, and with the same 
period charm. 


taf PHimmi 


Jews and Christians under Islam 
: by Bat Ye’Or 


This enlightening book examines the fate of the Christian and Jewish 
communities who were subjected to Muslim domination after the conquest 
of their homelands. These peoples, who were governed by their victors 
according to a specific legal system, the' Dhimmq, became known as 
dhimmis. ' • . , ■ - • 

This book is essential reading, for ah understanding of the current- 
i problems iri the Middle East. Originally published in French* Bat Ye'or’s 
work achieved European acclaim.. Le Monde described it as ‘a unique 
reference ' book’, Le ; Figaro as ‘enlightening’? .. The text has been 
substantially updated for the new English editidn and the important 
documentary section enlarged, particularly with regard to the Christians of 
1 Syria arid. Lebanon during the nineteenth century . Preface by Professor 
' Jacques Ellul. ;444ppj'. ' . 


Hardback • 1 - Paperback . 

: 'Q 8386 :3233 5 ;£18.95 0 8386 3262 9 E7.50 

;AMOciated U diversity Presses, 25 Sicilian Avenue, London WC1A 2QH 
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NEGLECTED FICTIONS 

Alice Thomas Ellis 

I don’t know whether one can count the Bible 
as a neglected book. I read it a lot, much of the 
time with iny mouth hanging open, because in 
between the more familiar passages with which 
most of us arc conversant from sermons, homi- 
lies, quotations etc there is to be found evi- 
dence of such evil-doing - massacres, dirty 
tricks and plain old sin - that today’s gutter 
press loses much of its power to astonish. Until 
I got to grips with the Bible I had naively 
supposed that real wickedness was of fairly 
recent origin. Not that the prophets hadn’t 
noticed what was going on. Ezekiel for one 
minces no words : "Wherefore, O harlot,” he 
remarks roundly, addressing Jerusalem, "hear 
the word of the Lord . . . your mother was an 
Hittlte, and your father an Amorite.” 1 don't 
quite know why, but that sounds most grossly 
offensive. Ever since Freud, or possibly be- 
fore, people have been saying knowingly that 
the Song of Songs is not quite what it seems, 
but to those in terested in the dingier recesses of 
the psyche I commend Ezekiel 16. The state of 
mind of the author offers rich matter for 
speculation. 

There are, however, more cheerful aspects 
to the Bible, especially in Paralipomenon. and 
the Book of Tobias is a splendid tale compris- 
ing a quest, an angel in disguise, a maiden 
possessed of a devil, a fearsome fish and a dog. 
Tobias the elder was an excellent old person 
whose hobby was burying people against the 
express orders of King Sennacherib. One day 
"wearied of burying" he lay down for a nap 
under the house wall and a swallow shat in his 
eye and he went blind. His wife Anna then 
became the breadwinner and went to work 
every day, weaving. Returning one evening 
with her pay - in this case, a young kid - she 
was extremely annoyed to be told by her hus- 
band to return it incase it had been stolen. The 
passage ends: “And with these and such like 
words she upbraided him.” ft is such glimpses 
of human nature ns (his which make (he talc so 
compelling. 


!■ Whatever happened, to Zola? In 1889 one 
coUld be, arid wak. imprisoned for translating 
; him into English . After .1877 he cbuld sell any- . 

thing in French until his death in 1902. After 1 
. tile Second World War.he rated in Paris at least 
. two complete paperback editions. In’ England 
nowadays, however, mention, let alone com- 
mendation, of the aerial- romance of twenty, 

. , genetically connected catastrophes - the his- 
tory of the Rougon-Macqu arts - meets with 
incredulity where it does not confront blank 
■ ignorance. • 

■ It must, I suppose, be a sign of some fault ~- 
genetfe, perhaps? - on my part to find Zola 
gripping when Balzac is boring, genuine when 
' Hugo is artificial; comparable in power with 
Stendhal ; and in- style as . unforgettable as 
, ’ Proust. IF that be sin, M I am the most offending 
soul pllve'\ In those precious two or three 
•, weeks of every year that are ritually con- 
secrated to France and the French, in which it 
is sacrilege to read a page of English, the choice 
of novel u crucial. I must confess - why not? - 
that from the year that f picked La Fortune des 


and status, on social rivalries and varying atti- 
tudes to religious precept, which come to the 
fore in the rivalry of two newspapers called The 
Skullcap and The Hamburg. Both are written 
in Yiddish, but editors, contributors and read- 
ers are drawn into a conflict between Hebraists 
and Yiddishes that had been exacerbated by 
the Czernovitz Conference of 1908 which de- 
clared Yiddish a national language of the Jews 
alongside Hebrew. To evoke these changes 
and conflicts. Sholem Aleykhem’s narralor in- 
troduces a marvellous gallery of small-town 
types, ranging from matchmakers to litterat- 
eurs, from shopkeepers to actors - compulsive 
talkers all, whose speech-rhythms pervade the 
whole narrative. The story is humorous, yet 
also sharply observant and elegiac; it is set in an 
old-world shteti, yet the conditions its author 
encountered in America may also be perceived 
within it; it evokes a vanished, a murdered, 
world, yet if speaks directly of aspirations, con- 
flicts, rivalries and solidarities we know in lives 
lived out in a very different setting. It is worth 
learning Yiddish to savour the richness of a 
language in which characters reveal their na- 
ture as much by the way (hey shape their 
speech as by the surface meaning of their 
words. Those to whom that avenue Is closed, 
however, may find a byway: a serviceable 
American translation by Curt Leviant, con- 
tained in a volume entitled Stories and Satires 
(Yoseloff, 1959) which also makes further de- 
lightful forays into regions of this great writer's 
work that have been left unexplored by other 
translators and anthologists. 


Frederic Raphael 

Vladimir Nabokov always rated H. G. Wells 
above Joseph Conrad, though he confessed 
that he had not rend Kipps again after the age 
of fifteen. I have admired Alfred Hayes for the 
best part of thirty years, but I have not read In 
Love for almost as long. When I went to con- 
firm my opinion, I found that someone must 
have admired the novella as much as I: it has 

ment on In Love from J. Maclaren-Ross ("A 
work of art”), Antonia White ("A complete 
success”), John Lehmann (“Quite unforget- 
table”), Stevie. Smith ("Absolute knowledge, 
comicality and pity"), Elizabeth Bowen ("A 
little masterpiece”) and even the TLS ("Bril- 
liant”). With such sponsors, what reputation 
could, survive? Hayes’s other books Include 
The Girl On The Via Flalninla and All Thy 
Conquests , which make- excellent use of his war 
service in Italy, but In Love is a flawless, per- 
fectly cut gem. Its eroticism is tactful (but how 
telling was the use of a single black curl on a 
rumpled sheetl) and its mood elegiac (how old 
the forty-year-old hero seemed in 19541). The 
story is of two lovers and the rich, rather nice, 
dull man who comes - between them, with a 
thousand dollars for a:night. The New York of 
the 1940s is slyly, knowingly- sketched In. The 
girl is never named,, but whd will forget the 
. touch of scent between her legs or how the. 
door-knob sometimes tumed as she sat alone 
in her apartment, without the protection of the 
man who might have made her his own, as they 
■used to say? My old friend Guy Ramsey, long 
dead, .not forgotten, said that In Love! was 


John Bayley 

Patrick Hamilton is remembered lor thrillers 
like Rope ( 1929) and Gas Light (1939), which 
were successes on stage and film, and Hang- 
over Square (1941), a novel somewhat in the 
manner ofSimenon. His one real masterpiece, 
however, is (he trilogy Twenty Thousand 
Streets Under the Sky, published in 1935. The 
first part, The Midnight Bell ((he name of a 
pub), came out five years earlier. 

As the title suggests it is a panoramic novel 
about London - London between Barons 
Court and Piccadilly. The main characters are 
a barman, a barmaid who loves him and is 
trying to get a job as a nanny, and a girl whom 
he loves who has become a prostitute. But that 
synopsis is misleading: the characters have an 

' ' •’’-I 
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Euf;-; . RotMorwy. I kneW' that . thorn!, would . be no ™ In ^ !w “, 

rlM:; 00 j u tnlhg backtyehr typasi^g'Vdai : • 

". ■ f : would iavtfto be Z61a,uiitU LiDodtaUrpasCdl ■; 

t • / was finished.:: ■ ' - ' • f ' .V'Vv": wW ‘ *. 


was finished. ■ : • f . ; 

Qh, but .it doesn’t translate! I dare say rioj. 
What rfoef translate? But iftrhnslated Zoiawas 
eppugh to get the translator Into prison a hun- 
dred yefoagb, there must surely fre something 
abbut h(m : thafwjll penetrate the! screen of 
transl^doni. today i • ''' 
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S. S. Grayer - . ;;,r- 

Despite Fiddler on the Roof i the works of the 
Yiddish: writer who (Sailed himself Sholefri, 
Aleykhem are still virgin territory to many 
ErigUsh-s peaking readers/ One of his writing* 
which I relish particularly 3s a nest of sketches 
entitled Progress Contfs to Masrilevke (1914/ 
15), describing the; return of an emigrant to the 
Uttle Ukrainiah town that had bdfn the scene 
of ■many ea rll ef.pieces , 8 nd'th e cfr&ipesdie 
firic}S there.! It fdcuses on; .rHfrofqbces tbl t cla^s 


'■ ; 

Robbery Under 'grins' \yy, Rolf Bbldrewqod| 
(pseudonym of .Thbnuui, Alexander- bfowng, a; 4 ' 
magistrate),! the fanious novel about Austra-: 
i lian bpshrangers in.: the early 'd^^^pub- 1 
fished in." Melbourne In; 1888. It’s first-djaas : , 

. ; narrative i foreshadpiringHemingTyay in its de- ' 
; mdtie. style," exciting and absorbingly : i nter^st- 
. ing.; !The^ \oft livibs iri ^ithe^iishlaiid steals r : 
, the 1 - raoehoRes > of hjs 1 fello^ : "gehtlerden'',:-, 
which he disguises and enters, as outsiders tjt ! / 

tre'mendouSodds-bimseUhpbnob^injg^itb: 

. ;. the owriers M.fiip raj?e?nieptlhgs -i Js ^ tetriark- f 
: ; ab|e character:; ;Even (hore ^raara|?|yi :(he 
stpry is; apparently J ; .trae; iTbeice Have : feeeii 
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Patrick Hamilton in 1931 

individuality, an inner lifo.and a refinement of 
numour Wdich are miles away from the 
stereotypes they suggest. Numerous minor 
characters exist in more or less genteel pov- 
erty, and worry themselves and each other in 
way* that are irresistibly funny and touching. 
The humour and observation have no debt to 
other fiction, nor has the novel's atmosphere. 
It is entirely original, unfashionable and un- 
serious In the sense that all good novels are 
(“seriousness” usually only needs to be 
claimed for the bad ones). I believe the author 
was a Marxist and an alcoholic but you would 
never guess it. I do not set up as the book's sole 
admirer; many good judges have praised it: 
Michael Holroyd has written a discerning tri- 
bute. But for some reason it never caught on, 
never managed to make a comeback after the 
war, and as far as I know It is now unavailable. 
It is a classic, and should certainly be 
republished. , 


Hubert Butler | 

Howard Sturgises Belchamber was first pub- 
lished in 1904 and republished in the World’s 
Classics in 1935 with an introducion by Gerard 
Hppkins. “It presents” , says Hopkins, "what 
fcw Englirit npve^sts have succeeded in pre- 
sdniting, tragedy itt urbane surroundings . . . f 
It is a.leisiireiy book and , in a sense, harks b^ok 
fP- tfie tradjltion of Thackeray but ; it is has a 
rouridrie'ss of "conwpfioh and a consciousness 
of,, design hot common on this side of the 
Channel,” ' ^ ^ ■ 

- . ,3|^en Hopkin8 was 'a young man,' he was 
entertjained by Sturgis in home at Wirier.' 
Styrgls^as ani^p-^merichn, !a friend of 
Heriry Jaraea;,and.pjie; ; foet '8t lbs house Court 
official^ r[ Mpinbem of .PaVUaifient and niany 
le^ngwriteRvft^^thegoldensut^ 
jgktQcracy ; fo. England; tad : Slurbs, siiscep't-; 
’ W see it-Wth’ American 

.detachmwt. Hc chose to 'Write pf One of iW 

^nf^bl^bpay ^mit^bgenCra- 
and a strict 


Gerald Newby, a young socialist don with 
wfiom he discussed the new radicalism 
hrolhcrluHKl of num" and “the aristocracy til 
(he intellect” .This Imppy period endsabrapth 
when lie is .summoned home to his (wenty-Lr 
birthday celebrations, the tenunts* dinner and 
the ball, at which lie is to “take his place in the 
county" . He secretly dreamed of surrendering 
his estates to his popular and conventional 
younger brother. With Newby's assistance and 
his own money he hud hoped to found asortof 
working-class university in London’s East 
End. But Newby is the first to fail him. As they 
drive together llirough the vast Belchamber 
woods to the dreaded party, Newby asks him 
“Where do you begin?" “Where do I begjnr 
Belchamber repeats in bewilderment, then 
slowly realizes Hint Newby too has succumbed 
to the mystique of his historic house and (bathe 
will never be able to opt out of his inheritance. 
Everybody is interested in what he represents^ 
nobody in what he is. He is trapped into i 
loveless marriage with bitter consequences, h 
is not a mawkish or a hackneyed story. IttsfuU 
of wit and irony and sensitive perceptions. 

To recall Hopkins again: “It is a true, il 
minor, classic ... a work of imagination deep- 
ly felt, truly observed and achieved with a 
sense of style and architecture." 


A. J. Ayer 

One of my favourite books is W, H. Malkl'i 
The New Republic. It was first published la 
1877, when its nuthor was aged twenty-eight. It 
was reprinted between the wars by Michael 
Joseph in their collection The Rosemary Lib- 
rary, but 1 believe that il has now fallen into 
neglect. It is a roman d clef, the account of a 
weekend spent at a country house by charac- 
ters portraying such contemporary luminaries 
as Matthew Arnold, Walter Pater, Herbert 
Spencer, John Ruskin, Dr Jowett and W. R. 
Clifford, who try and fail to lay the ground- 
work of a modern Utopia. The lone of lb 
bp.ok is satirical, and the jnockfij yofW^ 
Pater and Dr Jowett particularly effective. 
W. H. Malloek, who died in 1923 , wasaprohBc 
author but never repeated the succeaof Inc 
New Republic. 


Julia Briggs _ 

E. Nesbit’s second novel, The Secret of Ky^ 
written for adults, is n splendid example" 
Victorian Gothic, rich with echoes (rf 
Eyre, but with a symbolic landscape an<1 , 
turc all its own. Judging by (ho uncut p»F* 
the copy in tho Bodlcinn, it can scan* 1 ) ' 
been opened since nn early reviewer 
wns "not poetical, nor roflecllve norpF“ 
logically interesting" and regretted,, 
author had been unable to invent 
rcspcctublo beyond suspicion". . 
standards, the secret is surprisingly "J*: 
able, since the Mad Woman locked 
New House is being punished for an ^ 
that never took place - she Is the . 
victim of an act of malice. ^ er 1 rc .*J lnfl tga 
Edith (named after her author) sdnS.^ 
Inner courtyard entirely invisible bo . i- 
the house, wrapped In furs, under* _ . . : 
a poignant vision of rejected 
The topography of the New 
ently and startlingly Freudian - » • ■ . 
and hidderi passages designating i 
while the Old House, with its dark 
outlook, stands for the male :Wpn : . ^ 
Edith’s daughter, the real teroWj. 
oned in the New House through 
; tions of heir lascivious West ciimbfoS ! 

train, the hero must rescue a |orig4: 

down Inside a found tower; and ■ bfr, 

‘ secret underwater passage th^ ewr-^jiji 
: neatb the NewHouse^ thelast trap<j_ ^ 

only to the.greatest pressure. An?^ 

- but necessary entry, the ^ 

the passage is, flooded. ri^ : 
«jii Hint rives her irr \ 





..ima passage is nuwuwu. . . wapn.- 

Heroine pqds tfie will that glv 
. ! . pension of the NeW 
1 ; S^sistithatherhusbaml 
’ th«;of the house. ThOhgh the.jJo^» 4 ^ 
novel’s theme— how wofoett c ^^ gS ] on ;(e^ 

: : in a world domibated bym 81 ^^, $0 

. ' ':^ri'possesriv6riete ,J “® 4 s .P> r -' 
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neglected fictionj 


J ulian Barnes 

I can’t think of nny British fiction which cries 
out to be reprinted (indeed, the problem is 
more the opposite: writers long since decently 
buried are being exhumed by publishers who 
press a grisly mouth-to-mouth on the ochre 
jaw). Amongst foreign fiction what needs to be 
better known is, paradoxically, the fiction that 
is already very well known. Translation into 
English is often a hideous lottery for the 
foreign writer. Some are fortunate: Proust has 
struck lucky twice, so has Chekhov; Mauriac 
got Gerard Hopkins; Calvino got William 
Weaver; Nabokov- characteristically fixed 
things by getting himself (or keeping the job in 
the family). The Russians have tended to do 
pretty well; the French less so. I was talking 
earlier in the year to France's best novelist, 
who was still boiling from the fact that his first 
successful novel was translated into English by 
someone who, he said, clearly hated the book 
and changed lots of things in it. Translators, by 
and large, are no more than a convenience to 
publishers, paid a microscopic royalty if any at 
all. If your work is given such low status, you 
have to be incorrigibly high-minded to do it as 
well as it deserves: who can blame the trans- 
lator on a flat fee who can’t be bothered to get 
it right (it's not just English translators, of 
course: a French translator of one of my books 
cut about fifteen pages here and there through 
the book, presumably because he thought they 
were too long-winded). I picked up a Penguin 
Zola the other day and was appalled at the 
crudity of its translation: it was writing-by- 
aumbers like painting-by-numbers. For de- 
cades publishers kept on churning out the old 
Ekauor Marx version (so derided by Nabo-. 
hov, who doubtless got a political as well as 
Intellectual thrill at its badness) of Madame 
Bovary. These books make money; they will 
beset texts for generations; yet many of them 
exist in shocking editions. Part of our serious- 
ness as a culture ought to lie in correctly repre- 
senting other cultures; at the moment this hap- 
pens spasmodically. 


Daniel Bell 

My candidate, though it is more fable Iban 
fiction, is Ignazio Silonc’s School for Dictators , 
firet published in 1939 and rewritten In 1962, 
birt still neglected. It is a dialogue between Mr 
Double Ypu, who hopeB to become dictator of 
the United States (abetted by his ideological 
i . adviser , Professor Pickup, the Inventor of pan- 
; tautology, a corn-fed mixture of Machiavelii 
Md Dr Pangloss), and Thomas the Cynic, who 
Mil instruct them in the arcana respubllcae , the 
i ^ arts of mass deception. 

Much of political history is ransacked to pro- 
. ; Jde telling Illustration of tho genius of oppor- 
1 w N c h is , the mark of the successful 

Pohfidarl, Many of the entertaining stories are 
[ Mussolini (and his early pornographic 
• novels), but such is the quicksilver mirror of 
^ullibriity that the reflections apply as well to a 
of yesterday, the adeste Fldellsmo of today 
‘Md, unhappily, to whomever becomes the 
. Pwnum mobile of tomorrow. ' 

t As for a'novel, I would name Roger Martin 
Card's The World of the Thibaults, the mas- 
k -; ltrpiqce of a genre that has now almost com- 
j ^appeared, theromort fleuve. Itscrea- 

■ over a long period: begun in 1922, 

■ ;! ■ . fi«t ,»eveti parts, L« Thibaults, were not 
- . mtnpleted 'until 1929; and after seven years, 

. Card returaeii to write three farther 

I'^^^jwepiiogue, 1914 , published 

> , structure; however, there Is fl dJs- 

[ of sepa- 

l jPjyjdeg rather than on uninterrupted 
[ ' ' Of narratlve, thus revealing a twentietb- 

' 1 ' Martin riu Gard won the 

i ' IP ^^.aod years later a paper- _ 

j appeared in the United States! 

’ ^^trpductfibii by Albert Camus; yet it is 
pfobably because of its old- 

1 family chronicle about the 

rH ’j^^rPscar, a model of mlddlerclass recti- 
'[ - ^ 8605 " Antpine, wbobecomes 

IT - ?r99Cforj!-ind Jafcnfipjj ' a wVipI whn'livex in 


from 1890 to the beginning of the First World 
War, but also a philosophical novel about the 
vicissitudes of faith: the agnosticism of 
Antoine, the socialist pacifism of Jacques and 
the Catholic orthodoxy of the older Thibault, 
as played out in the several milieux in which 
they live. It is also about the tension between 
the serious and “responsible" people, and the 
ideologists and rebels. In the end, all are defe- 
ated. Jacques is disillusioned by the behaviour 
of his comrades at the outbreak of the war, 
takes up an aeroplane to drop pamphlets ex- 
horting all soldiers not to kill one another, and 
crashes. Antoine, his lungs corroded by poison 
gas, commits suicide. 

It is a novel which brilliantly replays the 
different surfaces of the private worlds of mor- 
al conflict with the public worlds of abstract 
beliefs, told impassively, with a Spinozian con- 
cern, as Nicola Chiaramonte once put it, to 
understand and not to judge. Yet it is also the 
last novel about a moral order that was once 
shared by everybody, orthodox and rebels, in 
which each person accepted the responsibility 
for his actions, rather than justifying behaviour 
by some “cause”. As Antoine writes in his 
diary . as he is dying, nothing much is to be 
hoped from man for thousands of years, and 
one's duty is to distrust the ideologies of the 
moment. His testament to his infant nephew, 
the son of Jacques, is that he should “embrace 
no comforting doctrines”, but “grope in the 
dark alone". It is a cold message to leave on 
one's bier; but it is what he learned from walk- 
ing the stumbling stones of history. 


Caspar Weinberger 

My usual taste is for classical nineteenth- 
century English and American novels, and I do 
not read much military fiction. I have settled, 
however, on a new novel that is now the talk of 
the United States and does seem to me to 
deserve to be better known elsewhere. 

The Search for the Red October by Tom 
Clancy (US Naval Institute) tells the story of 
the defection to the United States of a Lithua- 
nian who has risen to the command of a Soviet 
nuclear missile submarine, despite his fierce 
hatred of the Soviet system and its military 
bureaucracy. But this in not your ordinary 
defection, for Captain Marko Ramius brings 
his submarine with him. In fast paced point and 
counter point, the compelling narrative trioves 
between the Soviets’ attempts to block the loss 
of "The Red October” by the use of a large 
fraction of their total naval strength, and the 
combined efforts of the American and British 
navies, first to deal with what appears to be the 
beginning of a major naval attack by the 
USSR, and ultimately to help “The Red 
October” find safe anchorage In the United 
States. 

Tire technical detail is vast and accurate, 
remarkably so for an author who originally had 
no background or experience. Critics who take 
themselves seriously will no doubt fault the 
characterization as weak and unrealized, but 
none except the most Jaded will be anything 
but enthralled by the swift and expertly built 
crescendo of narrative excitement, the intri- 
cacy of the plot, and the chilling but wholly 
believable series of tightly-knit episodes that 
build, through many subclimaxes, to a most 
exciting and satisfying conclusion. 

There are also many lessons here for those 
who want to keep the peace. Thi? is emphati- 
cally not a work of. propaganda. It is father a 
splendid and riveting stoty that demands.to be 
finished at one sitting. .. 


S hirley Hazzard 

I know of no novel with which: I can truly 
compare Elsa Morante's Menzogna e Sor- 
ti!egio, bnt the English writer to Whom she is 
closest in this work is Thomas Hardy. Her 
theme is the working out of immense passions 
in obscure souls and settings. She combines a 
poet’s power and exactitude with a poet’s fear- 
less confiding in the reader’s own candour; and 
depicts, with consummate naturalness, a sod- 
etv inexorably close-in its forms and spirit and 
tragic sense, to the classic^ world. I can think 


* rebel who Jives in .. 


^g^dlrtafy' panorama 


material is combined with such pure sustained 
detachment in the telling. 

Menzogna e Sortilegio was first published in 
1949. In 1951, Adrienne Foulke’s sensitive 
English translation was issued, in mutilated 
form, under the inept title House of Liars. A 
complete version of this powerful book should 
be available to the English speaking world. 

Another Italian novel of the same period, 
Raffaele La Capria's Un giorno d’impazienza 
also briefly appeared in English translation, 
and deserves to be better known outside Italy; 
as does a much earlier work, Luigi Gualdo's 
fine realist novel. Decadenza. 

I’m astonished to learn that Frank Tuohy's 
excellent novel of contemporary Poland, The 
Ice Saints , is out of print. It would be good, too , 
to see Alice Ritchie’s 1928 novel. The Peace- 
makers - set in the League of Nations, and 
discussed in Leonard Woolf's memoirs - back 
;in circulation; and Margaret Dick's Rhyme or 
Reason, which first appeared in 1959. And 
should not Elizabeth Harro wer’s fiction be bet- 
ter known outside her native Australia? 


Anthony Burgess 

This masterpiece, perhaps the most consider- 
able English - as opposed to Anglo-Polish or 
Anglo-Irish - novel of the twentieth century, 
continues to lack readers. For that matter, 
Ford Madox Ford's Parade’s End continues to 
lack a British publisher, since the Bodley Head 
edition presents it as a trilogy when it is, as the 
American edition continues to demonstrate, a 
tetralogy. Graham Greene must be blamed for 
the truncation: he, as editor, took too seriously 
Ford’s expression of dissatisfaction with the 
fourth novel of the sequence. What is needed is 
a new Penguin one-volume edition. The work 
remains the best novel of the Great War that 
we have, and Christopher Tietjens is perhaps 
the most complex and rounded character in 
twentieth-century fiction. The. end of a phase 
of English social history Is devastatingly deline- 
ated, and the technique is a brilliant summa- 
tion of what fictional modernism is about. 


W. W. Robson 

A book long out of print that I should like to 
see cunent again is Memories of the Future: 
Being memoirs of the years 1915-1972 written 
in the Year of Grace 1988 by Opal, Lady Por - 
stock, published in J 923 by Methuen,. Its genre 
is that of parody, a mild skit on the typical 
autobiographies of society ladies, but its main 
purpose is to satirize contemporary fads and 
fancies, about health, education, politics, and 
religion - it is most serious, least ironical, when 
on the subject of religion, which is to be ex- 
pected, as the author was Ronald Knox. I think 
this forgotten book is Knox's best Work in fic- 
tion, with the exception of Let Dons Delight. ■ 
The future according to Opal has none of the 
horrors we are threatened with in Brave New 
World or Nineteen Eighty -Four, with gentle 
irony Knox indicates that the England of 1988 
will not be very different from the England of 
1923, and he may have proved a better prophet 
than Huxley or Orwell. Sometimes, as in the 
sermon of Canpn Dives hoping "to include Evil 
and Good under a Higher Synthesis" , the voice 
Is obviously that of the ironic priest himself, 
but now and then the humour is distinctive of 
Opal. One small sample: 

I was introduced to the great Hungarian novelist 
Myslok. He asked how many of his works I had read; ■ 
I sdld none. As he seemed disappointed, I added that 
1 had recently had to spend most of my time reading 
geography. “Geography!" he said, “What is that? It 
is only the science of the earth, and what is earth? 
Only Ope big piece of dirt" - he pronounced the word 
with great emphasis and contempt. E was rather net- 
tled, and said J supposed at that rate geography, was 
very much the same as reading modern novels,. He 
asked me.whhph of his characters I liked best; I said I 
Had not read any of his Works; He snld that was very' 
strange, because they had all been translated into 
English. I said I always found translations of foreign 
books dull reading; somehow the thing altered so 
much in the process. He agreed with me enthusiasti- 
cally, and said that when his last novel ,was translated 
the English publisher had insisted on cutting out the 
part where tnq herb (I forget tdsniime now) trampled 
bn the heroine because he did not tike her dress. I 
was feeling rather vague and Inattentive, and asked, 
“Dfd i( kill ker7V He said no,,bat gfedienped llkpra 
crab all the rest of the book. 


Eugen Weber 


What do R. M. du Gard’s Jean Barois and Paul 
Bourget's Le Disciple have in common? Botli 
etch sharp pictures of the intellectual problems 
of their time, both have been translated long 
ago into serviceable English, neither is avail- 
able in print. Nor would Emile Guillaumin’s 
Life of a Simple Man be available, but for a 
long struggle almost lost to commercial pub- 
lishers and university presses unwilling to take 
a chance on so obscure a book. So I shall skip 
minor classics like Agricol Perdiguier's 
Mdmoires d’un compagnon, or Martin 
Nadaud 'sMdmoires de Leonard, anclen garfon 
ma^on, which would richly repay translation, 
to recall another roman vral , translated into 
English three-score years ago and unjustly for- 
gotten: The Notebooks of Captain Colgnet, one 
of Napoleon’s braves des braves. 

An illiterate orphan of eight, Jean-Roch is 
driven from home in the Yonne by a step- 
mother who torments and starves the children 
of her predecessor (a younger brother and sis- 
ter were abandoned in the nearby forest). He 
works as shepherd and potboy, is taken up by a 
horse trader, then rises through the ranks of 
Napoleon’s armies, criss-crossing Europe by 
way of almost every battle on the Arc de 
Triomphe - Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Mad- 
rid, Wagram, Moscow, Waterloo - sometimes 
carrying chicken or wine-bottles in his grena- 
dier’s bearskin, among the first decorated with 
the Liglon d’honneur, but never wounded in 
the forty-eight engagements that he fought. 

Placed on half pay at thirty-nine, this very 
ordinary extraordinary man who only learnt to ' 
read at thirty-three on the eve of his commis- 
sion, had fifty more years to live under three 
further monarchies before he died at eighty 
nine, in 1865. His recollections, which he pri- 
vately printed and sold himself in the 1850s, 
and from which both Madelin and Arsine 
Houssaye have borrowed, provide the liveliest 
grognard* s-eye-view of epic times (hat one can 
wisfi to read. But Cannot buy in English. 


Fiction 

Worldwide 


Second Marriage - 

FREDERICK B ARTHELME 

A highly acclaimed novel from the U.S; 
What happens when your ex-wife moves in 
with your current wile and they suggest 
that you find yourself an apartment 'fora 
while'? Tf you are Henry, the archetypal 
non-macho male of the 1 980s, you oo just 
that ... 

'Barthelme catches very accurately, life in 
the featureless terrain of the ‘New South' 
where affluent mobility and freedom have 
soured into boredom.' Observer 
*A low- key, penetrating book, funny and 
awful at the same time.* The Guardian 


Fontamara 
IGNAZIO SILONE 

Translated from the Italian by Eric 
Mosbicher 

New introduction by MICHAEL FOOT 
'One of the earliest and mast effective 
novels exposing the evilsof Italian fascism.' 
The Financial Times 
* 8.95 


Salt of the Earth 
EMYR HUMPHREYS . 

The third in a sequence of novels about 
Amy Party and her best friend Enid. Set in 
- a Welsh' seaside town in aperiodof social 
arid political upheaval, Emyf Humphreys’ i 
moving novel offers a masterly portrait of 
an entire society in search'of its identity. 

. 'a thunderingly good novel ... the 
anxieties of the 1930s are described with . 
ease and penetrating brilliance The Daily 
Telegraph 
£8.95 1 
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NEGLECTED FICTIONS 

Frank Tuohy 

A writer's name wilLtum up in print again and 
' , again, yet no one bothers to inquire. In 

Edmund Wilson’s “Bit between my teeth”, 
Dawn Powell appears with Dos Passos and 
Faulkner among “older writers I always read”. 
In a separate review of her last novel The 
Golden Spur , he placed her on a level with 
Anthony Powell, Evelyn Waugh, Muriel 
j | Spark. Wilson was often over-kindly to women 

I ‘ writers who had been friends: it was a laud- 

atory reference by Gore Vidal which sent me 
;• j after Dawn Powell (1897-1965). She wrote fif- 

1 teen books, of which the London Library pos- 

i sesses two. 7\irn Magic Wheel (1936) starts 

I very promisingly - a young writer shrinking 

■ ! from an encounter with the older woman he 

;• ' has satirized in his new novel, the divorced wife 

of a Hemingway-like figure who lives in Africa. 
Turn Magic Wheel has too many themes but 
j the gently satirical picture of New York in its 

age of innocence, not too long ago, is an en- 
< chanting one. Innocence is still there in The 

: . • Golden Spur (1963) but the sntire has 

broadened out: two girls fear scandal if they 
,' share an apartment, so they invite the hero to 

; join them. Dawn Powell treats men and 

women even-handcdly. Wilson remarks that 
> she is like the English “who do not insist on 

having the women in their fiction made attrac- 
tive”. Perhaps this is why - unlike writers of far 
less talent - she has not been reprinted. The 
Golden Spuris very entertaining but somebody 
should look at her other thirteen books - one of 
them called Angels on Toast - and give us a 
J report. 

j Karl Miller 

. * 

f have been re-reading Edward Hyams’s trans- 
lation of The Sponger by Jules Renard 
. { ( L Ecornifleur, 1892), which does not seem to 

be all that well known in Britain. The story is 

told by a man who poses ns a poet - and who is a 
i poet, in the telling. He battens on a nuddle- 

dgijj class couple - a superior being who is also their 

rB** • ■ pa r mne.nj i fe ' jpuM^Ft ' muyTiuvu aupmiuu tu 
prevailing taste of the 1950s-Engfand’s 1950s, 
that Is- when l last read It, though I remember 
' trying In vain to press this! French' work on an 
fei • • English patriot, an enemy of “artists” and 

poseurs, and a writer of coruic novels. Re- 
. nardYnOvel feels different now -less didactic. 

® ' 14 is 018 ® resh M before. “Harsh, 

t il'll i "iV - downing, venerable on. the tip of its promon- 
||ju ; ; tory”, an old seaside fort is “iike a great princi- 
m\:' pie no longer observed”. 


- Douglas Hurd ; 

Disraeli loved the exaggerated world of high 
Victorian society, the show of wealth and style 
tn country hpuses, clubs, balls, and above allin 
endless dinners.; In Lbthair he lovingly and 
repeatedly describes that hybrid. Every leading 
. character is beautiful and rich. Thq Roman 
Catholic and and Anglican churches and the 1 
■ cause of Italian nationalism, each represented 
by a woman, struggle for the soul of an im- 
mensely rich and beautiful young lord,- backed 

- respectively by a cardinal arid a cloud of flitting 
pionsignori, amiable Anglican duchesses, and; 

;• ' countesses, and. mysterious conspirators: the' 
. lady who represents Italy wins the first rourid; 

and the scene shifts from England 'tp Italy 
/'where Lot hair enlists in a march' alongside 
/Garibaldi to free Rome from the Pope. Lothair 
;-.is wounded and captured, , apd nursed back 
, from a nervous breakdown in Rome . The Car- 
. .dinal makes a final hid for his soul by trying to 
. persuade him that in fact be had foiight/or the 
: .Pope against the Rationalists, and been sup- 
cpured'by the Virgin Mary. His Eminence 
i points out in a superb interview that all tile 
- evidence supports thls view, and that the only 
contrary evidence: nahrely (hat of Lbthair him- 
self, pah safely be .dj^uiited, Lothair freaks 
free; journeys uncbnvihcingly td Greece’ apd 
'! ‘ Jerusnlera, butrfinally returns lo enjby the end 
i pf another London season , arid the love of the 
’ daughter of the Anglican' duchess. . ‘ • 

' The style j like the plot, often overflows from 
, the rich lo the prepristerouS, notably in the 
■ ; descriptions of ^stocratioand clerical life. It is 
•• as .if The Youhg^p^jrsyt^ te^-y^tfen-by 
: Norman St John S tjfcy ft It^.' 


becomes cloying, vinegar is added to the salad, 
and we realize that Disraeli enjoyed mocking 
what he loved. Lothair is full of splendidly 
quotable passages, now forgotten, and it is 
mainly for these nuggets that it deserves to be 
read. An American artist on the English aris- 
tocracy: 

What I admire in the order in which you belong is 
that they do live in the air, that they excel in athletic 
sports; that they can only speak one language; and 
that they never read. This is not a complete educa- 
tion, but it is the highest education since the Greek. 

And the Bond Street jeweller on the Duchess 
of Havant's pearls; 

I told her Grace, “Wear them whenever you can, 
wear them at breakfast"^ nd her Grace follows my 
advice. She does wear them at breakfast. I go down 
to Havant Castle every year to see her Grace’s 
pearls, and I wipe every one of them myself, and let 
them lie on a sunny bank in the garden, in a westerly 
wind, for hours and days together. Their complexion 
would have been ruined had it not been for this 
treatment. Pearls are like girls, my Lord, they re- 
quire quite as much attention. 

Julian Symons 

Frances Newman (1888-1928) was an Amer- 
ican writer, once briefly celebrated, now com- 
pletely forgotten. The Hard-Boiled Virgin, the 
first of her two novels, was immensely success- 
ful on its publication in 1926, in part perhaps 
because of the misleadingly sensational title, 
which shocked Atlanta into convulsions (she 
was bom and mostly lived there) and caused its 
banning in Boston; but in part also because it 
was praised by many of the most prominent 
novelists of the time. 

The book is a series of episodes in the life of 
an Atlanta girl, none more than eight pages 
long, none containing a line of dialogue. Such a 
style might sound like no more than a clever 
trick, but in fact It was perfectly suited to a 
writer who always preferred inference to state- 
ment. It helped her to write, without using u 
single sexual word, such scenes ns that in which 
a gentlemanly-looking young man at whom 

YifitMrn ■/ ■■■■■in h m him ir iiimimn" ‘ 
Venetian canal, immediately drops the guitar 
he has been strumming and exposes himself. 
Katharine’s attempts to find a man who will 
fulfil her romantic illusions, and her final dis- 
covery that the preservation of such illusions is 
necessary to her existence, are shown to us 
with the wit and evasive daring of Restoration 
comedy. The book was, Frances Newman 
claimed , “the first novel In Which a woman ever 
told the truth about how women feel”, and this 
is true in the sense that Katharine concludes 
that what Southerners name as love should 
really be called sexual fulfilment. But there is 
more to the book than such early feminism. 
Unlike most of the American literary dandies 
of the 1920s, Fiances Newman had something 
real and interesting to write . about j and her 
style turned this story of a Southern girl’s emo- 
tional education into a wonderfully gritty and 
elegant comqdy of manners^ 







Pwtf : 


Anthony Powell 

The only novels I can think of off thecuff which 
are not available, and ought to be, are, as it 
, happens, both by Austrian writer*. So far, as I 
. kriow th^ 

•; Mrisfi’s' Tke Man 

appdqted 'in English- andlbellove hassopte 
• . very good moments really sfibt|ld .be bn 
offer- to Tound off-Mu&ll’s great* panorama of - 
Viennese life: 'jhe other novelist Is Alexander 
Leraet-Hbleriia (1896-1976) ,’ Whose A Yolttig 
Gwflemft/i in Pblah$\ 19&), : and77tl? Standard ■ 
(1936),; were both o^gql Jently translated' Into ■ 
English' by Alan Harris. The fonrieV is a little. 
... like early Wkughj lighthearted; aayagei .'a! 
touch of fantasy; about;; a German hussar 
lieutenant, -Who gets' left behind the lines; in' 
Poland, during the first wan ThiStaddardi^c 
/.sort ofqoyelthd Englishdp not miichirento: 
romantic; realistic* satiricaL movli^. it i^aj)/! 
out the/ crack-up of the . . Au^tro-Hungari^ri{ 
army in!918. Lernet-Holenfa ^fetfiuchels© 
foe,;' which Wohld^ptobabiy.be^brth tranSla|-| 
. *. ihg4 t nofice tbrif a' Fiferich .Uw^afionbf/PAe 
Standard Has been recently; apj^&ring 1 lh>t^ 
French literary magazine K Cahie)s de_:;L'^ne^ 
gn«'drid;(EditiQnfc06V^ 

; Miggtests fdneWba. Ift't v;i k jv ?,|ti 


Her mione Lee 

The question set me thinking, not so much 
about underrated books, but about books 
which were once controversial or startling, 
read with passion and excitement, and which 
time has smoothed down into “interesting" his- 
torical documents. Of these, I’m especially 
fond of those marvellous Victorian autobiog- 
raphies (often disguised as fiction) where the 
writer looks back on his bitter struggle with 
religious or paternal oppressiveness, with 
poverty or schooltime humiliation, and de- 
scribes himself emerging from these tunnels 
into a self-determining adulthood. My 
favourites are Trollope’s ingenuous Auto- 
biography, so painfully truthful about his 
horrible childhood, so naively proud of his suc- 
cesses; Edmund Gosse’s humnne and witty 
Father and Son, an escape from a Plymouth 
Brethren upbringing; and Mark Rutherford's 
scrupulous, moving and absorbing account, in 
his Autobiography and Deliverance, of a hard- 
won development from lukewarm religious 
faith into political and moral maturity. Ruther- 
ford - the pseudonym of William Hale White - 
tends to be overshadowed by the “big” Vic- 
torians, like his friend George Eliot - but he's 
the author, also, of some striking and surpris- 
ing novels ( The Revolution In Tanner’s Lane, 
Catherine Furze, Clara Hopgood) in which 
political, personal and sexual independence 
are struggled for with strenuous honesty. 
Madge Hopgood, for instance, is one of the 
first Victorian heroines to decide on unmarried 
motherhood- and she's no pitiable victim, like 
Tess Durbeyfield, but a cogent and determined 
adult. Mark Rutherford is in print now, thanks 
to the Hogarth Press, but deserves to be better 
known. Those “minor" Victorians can still 
pack a punch. 


John Fuller 

The early work of Shirley Jackson, particularly 
■ K in ■ uUiuct i tm t>f aiitnrsujy ley“T / > g ' LOT- " 

lery, deserves tp be better known. Like, for 
example, her contemporaries Helen Eustls in 
The Horizontal-Man or Patricia Highsmtth In 
Strangers on a Train , Jackson’s importance in 
The Lottery (1949) and iriJier novel Hangsa- 
mah (1951) was to have introduced the 
observations of clinical psychology into the 
most commonplace of American small-town 
settings, with chilling results. As Highsmlth 
became a writer of thrillers, so Jackson was 
diverted into the supernatural. Her lust novels, 
filmed with modest success, were Gothic 
hauntings not to be.coihpared with the brilliant 
anatomy of evil in 77ie Lottery, Here, Jackson 
makes us shudder at the purely human way in 
which a mind can be manipulated. In some of 
the best stories these are simply social and 
cultural assumptions: petty power-politics of 
new neighbours, for example, shockingly inno- 
cent 'naggings of racial prejudice, or the casual 
creation of outcasts. "After you, my dear 
Alphonse” and “Seven Types of Ambiguity” 
are classics of this kind. Her most characteristic 
stories involve the lacerating self-effacement, 
breakdown or victimization of women - finely 
controlled cries of panic from the bland sub- 
urb, as in "The Tooth”, “Pillar of Salt", or the 
• title»s'tqry , which obsessed its Raders In the 
;,NefyYorker and was the occasion of the largest 
mail ever received by that magazine on a piece 
; of fiction. Jackson also wrote well bn the art .of 
Jti a pqBtfiuinqutf collection I have 
; seen ; and her 'domestic piece Life among the 
Sa Pages ls.an object-lesson in the art' of ayoid- 
ing^SentinientaUty, touching dnd funny. But 
'• ought always to be ip print. 


Daniel J.Bo orstin 

fificIife ; tryihgto devise thecdtitroilerinucleBr 

. "Jfliwlsh;:, refugee. 

: to .the United States : fa! 37 . tiw-haid 


the Manhattan Project to develop an atomic 
bomb in a mm-lcthal demonstration, WithEn 
rico Fermi he received the bnsic patent lot the 
nuclear fission reactor in 1945, but never h*d 
financial profit from it. In his The Voice of the 
Dolphins and Other Stories he reveals the de- 
light and bewilderment of the greal scientists 
our age nt the wonders they have wrought 
These futurist fantasies forecast the extrava- 
gance of technological progress in our time and 
the frustration of efforts to control its products 
The Dolphins at the Vienna Institute for coi 
liibor.it ion between American and Russia 
biologists devise n foolproof - and still tempt- 
ing - system for preventing secret violitionsof 
disarmament agreements, but somehow it j] 
not quite foolproof. A consequence of the 
widespread market for human sperm is the 
fortune accumulated by n prosperous donor 
Mark Gable, who determines to "contribute to 
the happiness of mankind" by a foundation for 
the retardation of scientific progress. His com- 
mittees occupy the leading scientists with pro- 
cessing fund-applications, and reward projects 
“considered promising and pretty cert tin to 
lead to publishable results”. As their efforts 
are dissipated in the mania for current scien- 
tific fashions, the threat of basic scientific pro- 
gress disappears. The Dolphins pose some tan- 
talizing questions, such as “whether]! would he 
correct to assume that Americans were free to 
say what they think, because they did not think 
what they were not free to say”. 


Gabriele Annan 

Nikolai Leskov never seems to bp a favourite 
even among secondary Russian fancies like 
Shchedrin, Kuprin, Bulgakov. Five of his stor- 
ies were translated in 1962 by David Migir- 
shack, with a marvellous introduction by V.S. 
Pritchett. Leskov, he says, “bunts upon the 
reader without art in a rambling, wily, difftise, 
old-fashioned way. He shambles into his Jjte 
■■"without- embarttfsSfnent, indiffctwl to tech- 
nique. . . . It is an old joke that RussiBM have 
a soul; but Leskov’s characters aresoulsaswen 
as being people. They embody imaginM® 
and dreams; they are always dlppingintoimex- 
pected layers of consciousness; they are always 
liable to drop off into the inherited nti™jj 
their race,” Besides, Leskov moves -hi hot 
senses of the word: getting on with 
and touching your heart. But he never man- 
pulutcs it. There is no sentimeniaJit)Mv 
favourite story is not in Magarshack’s aw* 
lion: called “The Toupee Artist", it 
two lovers in u company of serf aclora bru 
separated by (ho drolt.de seigneur. 


Terence de Vere White^ ^ 

Harriet has eyes “the glutinous block 
cle" and a “horrid uncouthness , ■ • 
noticeable in that she had a powerfu 
such aspects of existence as were intoiug . 
her". When Lewis Oman, an auctio^ 
clerk, decides to marry her for her ^°, 
co-operates enthusiastically. Lewis s 
Patrick and Patrick’s wife Elizabeth mwjr 
riet off his hands when she proves u _ 
housekeeping. Lewis buys himself * 
with Harriet’s little fortune where M 1 , , 
style and sin wfih pretty .Alice, Bli^bem ^ 
ter. -Harriet becomes an embanassW^ t ■ 
Isn’t as if she felt anything")-" Her keep .j 

no qualms about locking heir up bebui 
Windows with her sick baby. No mei . - ^ 
on her. When the family *° f* ^jos 
centiy-buried, suspicion is an?“aed ay-. . 
and fier emaciated frame. . • had 

. Elizabeth . Jenkins's H a " ie J f^ v Q 0 \\6i&' 
friends since It was first published I by • 
in 1934, when it won the Femlna V P ■ . 

prize. It has been out of prlnt since 
: ; , Sue has enriefiedsuch feWftdrid ** '' 


prize. It has been out of prlnt sin® ,ui s stal^V 
, Time has enriched such feUeiMa fa heI 

hovel ^ ^he chaplaln’8^1oP^^ a ^ in ^ ;■ 
cell to tell her that her husband has die v 

it was Withwlief that ^ saw 
. prflyer-bopk and prepare to go, oe« vP 

•mm teSwinr-tHw ^ ; h ?L h ?S5, - H. 
;,l#yid, ae. Wooing bf food.: {“f °r B n, 


.-iccnving h bmw wren - 

;.|htereif of hipi phetfentiiil life; ./• - 
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NEGLECTED FICTION! 


M arina Warner 

The Grst European collector of fairy-tales, 
Giambattista Basile has been incomprehens- 
ibly neglected. His wonderful thesaurus of 
Neapolitan stories, the Pentamerone or Lo 
Cunto deli Cunti of 1634-6, is really essential 
pleasure for anyone who loves a master narra- 
tor. it might be an idea to republish N. M. 
Peozer’s two-volume translation of 1932, 
which is based on Croce’s Italian edition, and 
catches the mischief and the flourishes of the 
original. Fantasy of a different kind, but no less 
rich, Jan Potocki’s The Saragossa Manuscript 
(1804) needs a proper, complete English ver- 
sion. Boris Vian (L’icume des jours, 1947; 
L’Arrache-Coeur, 1953), one of the most 
appealing, imaginative and versatile figures of 
post-war Paris, seems shamefully forgotten in 
England, as is another, lyrical fabulist, Jules 
Supervielle [Le Voleurd'enfants, 1926), Perhaps 
not exactly fiction, The Golden Legend by 
Jacopus de Voragine, one of Caxton's early 
issues, would make a handy guide for travellers 
today, pretty much essential too now that the 
lives of the saints are fading from collective 
memory and altarpieces dedicated to St Roch 
or St Dymphna have become as 
impenetrable as representations of the Eight 
Taoist Immortals. 


Michael Tanner • 

Hermann Brack's trilogy The Sleepwalkers was 
written a decade before the novel for which he 
b best known today. The Death of Virgil. 
Strange and difficult as that last book is, it is 
less puzzling but also in many respects less 
fascinating than The Sleepwalkers, which is 
written in a variety of modes, sometimes 
mutually enriching, sometimes merely disjunc- 
tive. The first novel of the trilogy takes place in 
1888, its central character being a bewildered 
Romantic who follows what he regards as the 
high calling of the military life, while being 
passionately in love with a Bohemian call-girl, 
but duty-bound to marry into his clash; It's a 
more or less straightforward narrative with 
tcstatic lyrical flights and enough self- 
tubversious to satisfy contemporary tastes . It is 
very moving. The second novel, which 
fakes place in 1903, is about an Anarchist with 
religious leanings, and It registers, in the por- 
l«yal of the resentment-filled lives of its large- 
ly loathsome characters, a further breakdown 
fa the values on which Broch saw Western 
riyilization as being founded - Clirlstian-Plato- 
values. The third novel, much the longest 
most elaborate, has as its central figure a 
Jwlfat, a deserter who insinuates himself into 
mor society In 1917, and murders the Annrch- 
w of the second book, a rival for the approval 
the now collapsed Ronumtlc of the first. 
There are in this third volume a variety of 
jjjjted sub-plots, and n series of essays on the 
’"sfategratiorj of values. 

• If in some ways that makes the whole work 
*°und like a grim parody of wlmt is often re- 
. flrded as "the German novel", that is to some 
tttent the first impression that it gives. But the 
j^ring is often extraordinarily vivid, and! the 
Philosophical excursuses sometimes profound, 
J^Mf they obtrude in a way that Thomas 
Mann's do not. Fpr all Us obvious faults, I find 
heartening in its ambition and Its unflinching, 
°? w . m 9 8t unfashionable high-mindedness. 


j ghri, Sparrow ; 

SP R®*d’s : noyels are out Of fashion, but his 
"faJUg.iWW admired during his lifetime by 
g;$riters,; notably E. ; M. , Forster' and 
Siter'de ia Mafe. Like all his other books, 
tyring (1919) is about boys - 
I ,^S ;h 6t /9 r, boys- He wrote after reading a 
hfa work .. . . 

4^K^ ta ncl8 ln the least what J am trying to 
aden n ir^^? rill8tance ' 1 had a definite intention, 
fahe treated, but nobody Wems to 

to»t a series of boyish adventures 
staring facttbat.not one of the 
‘" the the-end 6f (he hook as he whs ar 
¥■ Jfahqtioed.- Yet that Is the story. • ' 

ijqok go to a day .sdioql, so 




seriousness the friendships, quarrels, embar- 
rassments, secrets, jokes and agonies of 
adolescence. The tensions between Catholic 
and Protestant (the scene is Northern Ireland, 
Reid's home for most of his life), between rich 
and poor, adults and young people, heterosex- 
ual and homosexual feelings, give depth to a 
novel that is never less than beautifully written 
and might well gain the author a new following 
among readers tired of today's slick and sensa- 
tional or obscure and convoluted novels. 


Francis King 

Like Nabokov and Sybille Bedford. Edith de 
Bom is one of those cosmopolitan writers who 
seem to belong nowhere and yet to be at home 
everywhere. Bom and educated in Vienna, she 
married a French banker, has for many years 
lived in Belgium and writes in an English of 
impeccable distinction. Such is her background 
that it is hardly surprising that so many of her 
eighteen novels should have been concerned 
with the aristocratic, the moneyed, the famous 
and the cultivated. But in my favourite. The 
Bldou Inheritance, she shows a remarkable 
ability to enter into the lives of the middle-class 
inhabitants of a small French provincial town 
during the first thirty years or so of this 
century. 

The book treats of two kinds of love: sexual 
love, love of money. Women novelists rarely 
choose to write of money and even more rarely 
do so well; but in delineating Bidou, miserly 
proprietor of a department store and secret 
writer of maxims in imitation of Montaigne, 
Madame de Born has created a character of 
Balzacian dimensions. Bidou's only daughter, 
Madeleine, is victim of both kinds of love. She 
becomes pregnant by a philanderer, and her 
father makes her work as his slave. Briefly, she 
experiences a spasm of rebellion; but when 
Bidou dies, leaving her an heiress, the un- 
expected fortune becomes, by a savage irony, 
the means whereby the dead tyrant still Con- 
tinues to impose his will on her. The conclusion 
of the novel is bitter: for a woman life is easier 
than for a man, since she has so much less 
choice in shaping her own destiny. 

Here is a writer who, though she has always 
had her fervent admirers (Evelyn Waugh was 
oneof them), ought to reach a far wider public. 
If it is true, os Thomas Browne said, that the 
Iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her 
poppy, then It Is equally true that the iniquity 
of fame blindly scattereth her laurel. 


David Lodge , 

Why some writers do not seem to “travel", in 
the vinous sense, across the Atlantic (in either 
direction) is a perennial mystery. Leonard 
Michaels is a contemporary American writer 
who, it seems to me, has hardly received due 
recognition in Britain. His novel The Men's 
Club (1981), very successful in the United 
States, was little noticed when Cape published 
it here. It is a kind of speeded-up. West Coast 
Decameron. A group of Californian husbands, 
refugees from the triumphs of the Women’s 
Movement, come together in the home of one 
of them farniutiialsolace and support, and tell 
each other stories of their dealings with 
women. The stories are both funny and sad,. as 
are the group dynamics of the occasion, which 
lead to a violent, cathartic climax. Michaels 
takes risky short-cuts as a writer : you hold your 
breath as you read him, and release it in explo- 
sions of laughter. Hq has honed the Jewish- 
American style of ironic humour into an instru- 
ment as sharp and delicate as a icalpel. , 
The Men's Club is still in print here, but not, 
alas his second .collection of stories, I Would 
Have Saved Them If I Could, my personal 
favourite among His works, which includes the 
definitive satire on the publish-dr-pensh syn- 
drome in American; academe (“Some 
• Lauahed") and possibly the shortest great 
S story in the' language, : “The Hand": 

1 smacked my little bqy- .My/anger Wpowe^ 
LiVc justice. Thep I discovered no. feeling in the 
hand I said, "Listen, .1 want tp explain rile complex^ 
S to you." I spoke wllh seriousness and. care, 
oiSlculariy Of father 8 * ** asked, wheh I finished, if I 
wiifl'wtilfiim lp forgivd ma,!l said^is, He tsaidinQ/ 


Steven Runciman 

Just as it is a mistake to revisit a place that one 
has loved after a long interval, so it is usually 
unwise to reread a book that one admired 
many years ago. tn 1922, when I was a young 
undergraduate, there appeared a novel called 
The Poor Man. Its author, Stella Benson, is 
now almost entirely forgotten; but in those 
days one mentioned her rather in the same 
breath as Rose Macaulay. She was witty and 
satirical, but with more poetry in her writing 
than Macaulay ever showed. Indeed, she had 
the habit of heading her chapters with a short 
poem of her own; and The Poor Man begins 
with a short dramatic scene in verse, set in the 
Temple of Kwan-yin, which I now find a little 
embarrassing. But her poems are strangely 



Stella Beiuon tn 1911 

moving; and it is sad that apart from one early 
volume they have never been collected. 

The novel itself has an early type of anti- 
hero; a spotty, sickly, feckjgss ypuuig man whh 
a touching sensibility, who fails loir ¥ beautiful 
and clever girl who is almost equally unsure of 
herself. The setting for the first chapters is San 
Francisco; and there are wicked pictures of 
intellectual life there. The scene then moves to 
China, where in the end the girl, who has done 
her best to be kind to the hero, can bear it no 
longer and rejects him cruelly and ashamedly. 
The descriptions Of both California and China 
are vivid and make a poignant background to 
the human characters. The whole story is dot- 
ted with shrewd and amusing comments. Close 
to the beginning we hear that tlie herb cannot 
be called musical as he never makes remarks 
such as: “Moussorgsky is the spiritual son of 
Oulda and Charlemagne”. Indeed, the whole 
book is tragic and compassionate and very 
funny; and one cannot ask more of a novel than 
that. • 

Stella Benson had written three novels 
already; and two more were to follow, both set 
in China: where she died, still, £ ithink, 
in her thirties. She deserves to be better 
remembered. .. 


Zinovy Zinik 

At a time when children in the West were being 
corrupted, subconsciously, into believing that 
they were victims Of the Oedipus complex, we 
Soviet Young Pioneers, born during the glori- 
ous epoch of Soviet Socialism’s .final victory , 
consciously developed an entirely new type of 
parricide complex, a complex wlilch I call the 
Stalin complex. Passionate lovers pf the 
Motherland, we were constantly on. guard 
against even our own fathers Lest they turn out 
to be enemies of the Soviet State and people. 
Since Stalin was for us God the Father, God- 
father and Fatherland, he himself taught us to 
love.bim more than bur .own egotistical selves 
atid at the . same time to be ready to murder 
Him, if need be, for the sake of the victory of 
Communism all over the world. This is exactly 
what happened In 1956 .when Khrushchev de- 
nounced Stalin’s Cult of Personality. That case . 
of ideological parricide lead to the partial ell? 

Unforgettable . legends } (^t^ely._ fiction^ itj 


origin) which helped Soviet boys and girls of 
my generation to develop the aforesaid Stalin 
complex. The most powerful of them was the 
legend of Pavlik Morozov, who betrayed his 
own father, a kulak, for hiding grain from the 
state authorities during Collectivization. For 
his heroism Pavlik was lured by enemies of the 
people into the forest, where he was axed to 
pieces. All described as though witnessed by 
Stalin himself. 

In view of the revival of interest in the 
Gothic novel, these sado-masochistic legends 
and ballads ought to provide good family en- 
tertainment for those in the West disillusioned 
with Freudianism and fed up with either dis- 
sident or officially liberal Soviet writings, but 
who still retain an admiration for the world of 
Russian letters. Any pre-1956 edition of the 
Soviet schoolbook Native Speech (Rod nay a 
Rech, Uchpedgiz, Moskva) will contain these 
stories in their unabridged and uncensored 


Auberon Waugh 

The first novel I ever reviewed was Shiva 
Naipaul’s Fireflies (Deutsch, 1970) and it has 
haunted me ever since. A funny, sad, im- 
mensely moving book about “one of Trinidad's 
most important Indian families” - the Khojas - 
it is really a study in the fierce and cruel absur- 
dities of gentility struggling to survive without 
money. Although set in the West Indies, it 
resonates wonderfully in provincial England. 

The novel was a tremendous success when it 
came out, winning three prizes (Rhys Memo- 
rial, Winifred Hoitby and Jock Campbell/New 
Staff s/nrt/i). but it is hard to, find now. His 
second novel, The Chip-Chip Gatherers 
(Deutsch, 1973), which won the Whitbread 
Prize, was equally haunting but somehow 
gloomier and might not appeal to quite as large 
an audience, if republished first. Shiva Naipaul 
had a large and profoundly personal talent. In 
time, one p»mes to. relish his gloom, but Fire- 
flies. in an essential introduction to the oeuvre, 
with its touches of comic relief which, by their 

tacktatttmic't, trnn«fr»rm th«? uilinli- narrative 

and frame the poignancy of the central charac- 
ter, a young lady of good family but no fortune 
who is required to marry a bus driver and con- 
front the erosion of social values with dignity. 
It is undoubtedly one of the most original and 
successful novels published In the last twenty- 
five years. I wish more people knew about it. 


Oliver Sacks 

In 1866 Silas Weir Mitchell, a pioneer neuro- 
logist in the States, the first explorer of “phan- 
tom” limbs, “alien” limbs and the like, wrote, 
for his own amusement. The Case of George 
Dedlow, the story of a man who had Lost all 
four of his limbs, and with this a large part of 
hisself-of-self and individuality. This story was 
based on a real case, but shot through with . 
Mitchell’s rare imaginativeness 'and insight, 
and cast in the form of an “autobiographical" 
memoir: 

T found to my horror that at times 1 was less conscious 
of myself, of my own existence, than used to be the 
case. The sensation was so novel that it quite bewil- 
dered me. . . . Well aware of how absmd I might 
secin, 1 refrained from speaking of my case, and 
strove more keenly to analyse my feelings. 

These feelings, profound disturbances of body- 
image' and body-ego, as we would now say, 
“Dedlpw”, at once physician and patient, 
ascribes to' "the eternal silence of the great 
ganglia subserving the limbs”. Unknown to 
Mitchell, this piece was sent to the editor of the 
Atlantic magazine, who published it In July 
1866, and . encouraged him to write other 
“psychophyslological fictions". Weir Mitchell 
wrote several such in the ensuing years - how . 
many, or where, it is now difficult to ascertain, 

„ for afraid that being known as a “Writer" might 
hurt his neurological reputation, he published 
them Sn different places, and under a variety of 
pseudonyms. They are, to my mind, far more 
Interesting, and far more “real", than his 
later, relatively conventional, hovels. I wish 
that these remarkable “Neurological Ghost- 
Stories" (as fie once called them), some lost for 
a century, or more in the pages of long-defunct 
1 n.agnz.ih 9 s, should be Tecovqred lrqpi ohlivion, 
oqllected flnd .publish^). ], . . j. ! .. ., . u 
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NEGLECTED FICTIONS 

Michael Wood 

' I'm not sure a winner of the Pulitzer Prize can 
be described as neglected, but I haven't heard 
Jean Stafford's name lately, and none of her 
books is in print in England. She died in 1979, 
at the age of sixty-three. Like many American 
writers, she had trained her imagination to 
interrogate violence, to watch its first tremors 
and last ripples. She wrote essays, novels, chil- 
dren's fiction and a profile of Lee Harvey 
Oswald’s mother, but if we are to resurrect 
only one work it must be the Collected Stories. 
Her prose is exact and witty; there is a quiet 
gaiety even in some of her excruciating situa- 
tions. I think of the old lady who has lost the 
use of verbs and adjectives, can only shout 
nouns and pronouns: "Hours. Him me. I her. 
Time.” Stafford's characters are trapped in 
compulsions, stranded in bleak marriages and 
blank hospital beds, but they are not victims 
and they have no self-pity. They seek some- 
thing like a clarification of their loneliness, the 
solace of austere understanding. One of these 
stories in particular has haunted me for years. 
Called “The Maiden”, it is set in Heidelberg 
after the Second World War. The Germans at a 
dinner-party are gentle and civilized, the 
Americans clumsy and bewildered. One of the 
Germans, a lawyer, recounts his first case, a 
shabby murder (riat some twenty years back. 
He lost, but was invited, as was then the cus- 
tom, to attend the execution of his client. 
Formal attire was required: top hat and morn- 
ing coat. The lawyer is jolly and precise in his 
description of the guillotine; fond in his mem- 
ory of the fine weather on that distant morning. 
He went straight from the execution, all dres- 
sed up and nowhere to go, to propose to the 
woman who is now his adoring wife. They are a 
charming, unruffled couple, happy together. 
What obscure or horrifying lesson are we 
meant to learn here? 


Anthony Quinton 

?-J vl ? t L n L -J p H y tW 1l 

published, I bought it, along with other items, 
for my mother to give away at Christmas. I 
wisely read it before handing it over for de- 
spatch and soon realized that if I was to spin it 
out for three days I should have to ration my- 
self to a hundred and eighty pages a day. All 
Hartley’s gifts are here and the book’s presume 
. ably rather closely autobiographical nature 
preserves it, as it preserved The Shrimp and (he 
Anemone,, from the occasional thinness of his 
more speculative expeditions into corners of 
the social scene with which he was not. dir- 
ectly familiar. Timothy, in the book, like 
Hartley; has been driven by. the war from 
Venice back to England. He takes an attractive 
house in the country, bordered by a river on 
which he proposes to exercise himself with 
cultivated moderation in the handsome row- 
ing-boat he has acquired. This excites the fury 
of the fishermen among his neighbours. He is 
ajso persecuted by his two frightful maids and 
bullied by a trio of politically conscious friends 
who write him wonderful long letters from 
positions closer to the heart of things than the 
Gloucestershire Avon. On his side are, more 
. or (ess, the benevolent but gnomic gardener,. 
I Wimbush!, and, unstinfingly.'the vicar’s wife^ : 
VolumniaPirbright, who, despite her matron- : 
ly name, is a lean,! Forsterian heroine) Is he 
worthy .he wonders anxiously, of her sacrifice? 
This is a humane and absorbing book with a 
theme that engaged all Hartley's powers. 1 


Haroitf Hobson 

• John Henry Newman’s experiences as a Fellow 
of Oriel set him on the road to a Cardinalate; 
they also gavft hjra the:, material for a quite 
remarkable novel. Loss and Gain: fhestory of 
.; d convert :!(1848) draws extensively ort Newj: 
; • man's life af the college, which he was forced to 
leave 1 when lie joined the Rpman Catholic) 
.' Church. The account of Charles Reeling’s 
abandonment of the Chii rch of England is pic- . 
t orially interesting In i ts descriptions of Oxford 
p century and a half ago, especially In its affec- 
tiprj '.for . Christ Church; Meadow; with (be 
^burinimf^He'Clms'flrtd the pla|»^frfe-ds.df the 


are fascinating glimpses of the ecclesiastical 
buildings then scattered in the surrounding 
countryside. 

Though rich in satire. Loss and Gain is defi- 
cient in action , which probably accounts for its 
comparative neglect. But personally 1 find 
Newman’s interest in the tehnique of novel- 
writing, such as his comments on the problems 
of presenting a bore in fiction, absorbing. They 
reflect that intense concern for consummate 
artistry which caused some of his musical 
friends to compare him as a violinist with- 
Paganini. Philosophically the book is gentler 
and less passionate than his Apologia, but it is 
stimulating to discover how much excitement 
Newman can draw from apparently simple 
questions, as when he discusses whether 
wayside crosses are doctrinally permissible. 
Yes, if they are an expression of a religious 
feeling already existing in a community; but 
no, if they are intended merely to create this 
feeling. For Newman himself these theological 
arguments are the heart of his story. 

To a modern reader, however, who may 
think them irrelevant to the present age. Loss 
and Gain has, in another connection, an almost 
electrifying interest. Newman’s colleague 
Thomas Moziey said that the Oriel Senior 
Common Room contained the most vigorous 
minds in Oxford, but he complained that its 
“most prominent talkers, preachers, and wri- 
ters seemed to be always undermining, if not 
actually demolishing, received . . . institu- 
tions”. Loss and Gain unconsciously substanti- 
ates this judgment, for it shows how a small 
group of devoted men (some of whom later 
were horrified to see what they had done) can 
effectively shake the establishment (in this case 
the Church of England) to its foundations. 


Francis Wyndham 

Valery Larbaud’s short novel Fermitta Mar- 
quez (1911) has never been translated into 
English. It seems to me one of those personal, 
intense, romantic books (like Eug&ne 
Fromen tin’s -P prftfr'Vr"’! mhlri i % it mu iii — 
“SpUUUS Id 'them at all, are likely to haunt one 
with a peculiar poignancy.' 

Larbaud (1881-1957) was an' influential fig- 
ure in the French literary scene of his day and, 
also a distinguished (if minor) author on his 
own account. A passionate Anglophile, he 
translated (among other writers) Samuel But- 
ler and James Joyce , Coleridge and Lsndor, . 
Arnold Bennett and Sir Thomas Browne. As a 
rich young man , heir to one of the Vichy miner- 
al springs, he voyaged round Europe with his 
formidable widowed mother, writing poetry, 
fiction, literary; criticism hrtd travel essays. His 
best-known work, A. O. Barnabooth , is a com- 
bination of all these genres, describing the aes- 
thetic and erotic adventures of a South Amer- 
ican millionaiire as he moves from one Ritz 
hotel to the next: Larbaud's sensibility was 
perfectly attuned to the melancholy glamour of 
luxury liners and sleeping-cars. He dearly 
loved women but neVer married; in 1935 he 
suffered a severe stroke which incapacitated 
him for the remaining twenty-two years of his 
life. 

Fermina Marquez is set in a boys’ school just 
outside Paris in the 1890s: Roman Catholic and 
traditional bpt also , cosmopolitan and rather 
dashing. Fermina herself js.^young Colombian ! 
beauty who comes to visit her brother, a pupil 
at the schdol.The Story examines tW disturb- 
ing effect of her presence there on soipe of th? : . ! 
older boys - in particular on the schooi swat, 
who Identifies with Julius Caesar and makes a 
stern resolution to seduce her. As a psycho* 
logical study of male adolescence It is delicate, 
touching, unsentimental; the atdjosphete of 
the school is evoked with a nostalgic vivacity 
that I hive found unforgettable. ' ■ . : T 

Irerie Handl - 

Riceyman Steps by Arnold Bennett is aftrue' , 
and terrible portrait , of an otherwise likeable 
man whose blood is tainted with the cancer of 
miserliness, aqd the dteadful effecis of this 
disease on himself and everyone around him. 
Compton Mackenzie’s Guy and Pauline (s ojie 


Richard Cobb 

I was given Jean Reverzy's Place des Angoisses 
last year by a Lyonnais friend who had read 
one of my descriptions of his city and thought, 
rightly as it turned out, that the novel would 
appeal to me, so firmly is it set in the central 
peninsula, entre Rhdne et Sadne. It is largely 
autobiographical, the author having been bom 
in Lyon in 1914 and dying there in 1959. He did 
his medical studies at the Hdpital de 1'Anti- 
quaille in the 1930s, joined the FTP during the 
Occupation and. after the Liberation, set up as 
a general practitioner in a working-class sub- 
urb and continued as a mtdecln des pauvres till 
his early death. Place des Angoisses was first 
published in 1956. The title refers to' the Place 
Bellecour in the centre of Lyon, a huge, 
gloomy, windy square on which most of the top 
consul fan fs of the Lyon medical school have 
their surgeries. The narrator, bom into medi- 
cine, studies under an eccentric but brilliant 
pontife , Professor Joberton de Belleville. It is a 
gently humorous study of the great medical 
hierarchies that dominate the social life of 
France's second city. It is a wonderfully con- 
vincing portrait of Lyon and its many itinerar- 
ies across water and up hills. At the opening, 
we see the medical student with the eyes of his 
mother, as he heads across the desolate square 
across the bridge and uphill on the far bank; 
and it is uphill all the way through the rigorous 
grind of medical studies. Much of the charm of 
the novel is due to the fact that it is so firmly set 
in the recognizable itineraries of a great pro- 
vincial city. It has the same powers of evoca- 
tion as Julien Gracq's account of his years as an 
interne at the lycde CWmenceau in Nantes in 
La Forme d’une ville published this year. I like 
medical novels and I like novels about places. 
Few- save Henri Bdraud - have written so well 
as Jean Reverzy about Lyon, if you like read- 
ing about Lyon. I do. Lyon is an acquired taste. 


Brian Moore 

i 

it wfas published in 1939, an unlucky publishing 
year for any book, anywhere. Its author was an 
unknown Irish civil servant, writer of a 
“Beachcomber" type newspaper column for 
the Irish Times, a classical scholar, a Gaelic 
speaker, a heavy drinker, a Dublin wit. The 
book is , I believe, one of the glories of English 
literature and, while largely ignored at time of 
publications, it has since been praised by 
such writers as John Wain, Anthony Burgess, 
Graham Greene and, astonishingly, by that 
great non-praiser, James Joyce himself. 

As well he might. For At Swim-Two-Birds 
rivals any work in the Joycean canon in inven- 
tiveness, originality and the stunning variety of 
its literary techniques. It is first and foremost, a 
comic novel, a hilarious send-up of each and 
every tradition of Irish writing, from the 
ancient bardic poetry, to the Celtic legend, to 
the work of Joyce, the deadpan prose of the 
dally press and the gorgeously Inept doggerel 
of a working-class Irish William McGonagall. 

It is a book inside a book, inside a book, and 
so ad infinitum. The narrator, a Dublin uni- 
versity student, is writing about a man called 
Trellis who is writing a book about some char- 
acters who, escaping from his mind when he 
fplls asleep, begin to write about him. Charac- 
ter from an ur-cowboy Writer’s tales roam the 
Dublin streets interacting with the Trellis char- 
I aiders and a'Pqbkd, an Irish devil figure and 
. . .but I realize I ammajqng what the Irish call 
a “hBinjes" of the J story in' an;. attempt to 
summarize h. It' is a book of utter seriousness 
and amazing high spirits which captures the 
rhythms apd lunacies of Irish conversation as 
does no other novel I have read. If Flann 
O'Brien had been, a French intellectual this 
novel would have been translated fo man y lan- 
guages and he.would have become a world- 
class literary figure, But then, no French 
intellectual could have written At Swim-Two- 
Birds. ■: • 1 - ■: • r w : : • ; •• ••• • 
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Noel Aiinan 


fast was always served in bed and, rareinthoa 
days, books were provided in the lavatow, 
While Henry James, Edith Wharton, Rbods 
Broughton, courtiers and Eton beaks talked 
Howdic would knit or sew, but more oftenS 
needlework sitting at his embroidery fan* 
bosket of bright silks beside him. He had a 
companion always culled the Babe, a manwfo 
enjoyed decanters and cigars and was mo* 
given to rending the Pink 'Un than 77ie Gold* 
Bowl. Howdie wrote one fine novel, Belchm 
ber, and dedicated it to the Babe. 

Belchambcr is the story of a young marquis 
who is a cripple nnd a prig. Through weak!® 
he gives in to those who batten on him and 
ruins himself. And yet our sympathies are with 
poor Sainty (as the marquis is called) and not 
with his puritanical self-righteous mother orhi* 
handsome wastrel brother or his frivolous sexy 
wife or his charming sinister cousin. Not even 
his child is his, and when it dies the only one to 
show pity is his common sister-in-law who* 
eldest will now inherit the title. Like The Wty 
We Live Now or The A wkward Age this book Is 
about the corruption of society. But to me it is 
more like Balzac’s Cousin Pons or Come 
Bette. There is the same inevitable destruction 
of the good by the wicked and heartless. They 
win because Sainty behaves decently and helps 
those who hurt him. Henry James disapproved 
of the book: he found it too explicit. I like it 
because it is - and it’s a marvellous read. Not 
one of the greatest works of man, but a minor 
one; and since there are not all that many of 
those, it’s a shame to neglect it. 

A. S. Byatt 

Writers admire A. L. Barker. Rebecca West's 
parting shot in her ferocious Paris Review 
interview with Marina Warner was a complaint 
that Barker’s brilliance wasn’t widely appreci- 
ated. When A. L. Barker was a very small child 
God appeared to her as a pen-nib, "plain 
black, with a hole to regulate the flow of ink. 

imfv 1 fn JaauoalUdi a JjaUcF nib-// amseC 
on shoulders and wore a shining robe and was 
attended by ordinary angels . . . .The Nib was 
not a loving god; it was baleful and there was 
no pleasing it." Anyone who has struggled to 
find the right word, or correct a cadence, or 
shape a narrative must admire Barker's pas- 
sionate accuracy. She writes for the sake of the 
English languoge, though her subject Is never 
Its inadequacies and pitfalls, which is pert of 
her distance from most major writing of our 
time. She has her own quiet certainties, and 
writes out of n primary and intense pleasure in 
Words. 

I don’t know why she isn’t more widely r«d. 
You mightn’t put her on a rending list for The 
Novel Today (though you might for a couisew 
writing) because she represents no trend, 
attacks no large social issues, opens no existen- 
tial anxieties. You couldn't form a cult round 
her novels; they aren’t cosy or cliquefah; they 
are. idiosyncratic and quietly estranged from 
the common. Because of a kind of inhuman 
and uncomfortable brightness in her percep- 
tion I think of her in the company of Walter « 
la Mare, but that may be misleading. 

She thinks of herself primarily as » *h° rt ' 
Story writer and is a master of that form* 

Jhq book I’d like to see reprinted fa a novd, 
John Prawn's Body, short-listed for The Boo*: 
er Prize in. 1.969, It’s about a desirable claw* 
wife with a distaste for sex, Marise, who form 5 
the 'fantasy that the innocent pest-extern^ 
tor, Ralph Shilling, is the gruesome **’■ ■ 
murderer, John Brown. It's about Ralpu 
dead wife, and ; his half-living pretonl w«e, 
Bbftha, whose fierce sister believes she fa " j 
weakened by death-rays from Mubterranw 
streami. It’s about the power of fantasy 
ched lives and pinched imaginations; it is very 
fupny and very grip; ultimately it’s a comp 
and composed meditation on mortality, on w®. : 
strange relations qf body and mind and desim*. 
on John Brown’s body, very exactly. ' 

Volumes Thirty-fouraijd Thirty-six Of the 
tipHafo of Liter dry Biography pubKsbed.m 
troit by Gple Rfepearcb , af; >85 each, : 
edited by Thomas F; Staley and both tit 
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neglected fictions 

Ge orge Steiner 

Fust published in Germany in 1935, and re- 
ined in Switzerland in the early 1950s, Werner 
Bergengruen’s Der Grosstyrann und das 
Gerichl has never been altogether forgotten. 
But it deserves to be reread and made avail- 
able in translation. 

Brilliantly plotted, Der Grosstyrann is, on 
one level, a murder mystery set in an imaginary 
but graphically evoked Italian principality of 
ihe Renaissance (Ferrara comes distinctly to 
mind). Who has committed a seemingly 
motiveless murder in the very garden of the 
all-powerful podestdl In turn, each of the prin- 
cipal characters, but also the walled city as a 
whole, are drawn into a tightening net of con- 
jecture, of perjurious manoeuvring and of 
(false) confession. The disclosure of the iden- 
tity of the murderer is at once predictable and 
startling. 

At a more central level, Bergengruen's 
novel fa a study in political and moral terror, in 
the pressures which absolute autocracy brings 
to bear on the lives of those who serve it most 
devotedly, on the actions and motives of those 
who would oppose it and, above all, on the 
existence of those who strive to remain un- 
involved. The fears and temptations which tyr- 
anny disseminates are so insidious precisely 
because they search out the dreams, weak- 
; nesses and desires in the utmost recess of 
; private being. Der Grosstyrann is a book which 
| breaths fear. 

• it it also highly ambiguous. The Nazi rdgtme 
allowed its publication because it saw in tbe 
tale a positive portrayal of dictatorial omnisci- 
ence and self-control. As in the case of Ernst 

. Jfinger’s no less ambiguous On the Marble 

• Gflj, such a reading is certainly legitimate. 
There fa, moreover, a strong element of quiet- 
us, of submissive religiosity in the denoue- 

f mam. At other levels, however, Der Gross- 
tjmn is a dark parable on the Infection of the 
.body politic through despotism and the mysti- 
Scation o//x>litical control (the actual persona 
of the ruler fa subtly suggestive of Stalimrother 
dun of Hitler). 

In its psychological penetration, this novel 
Wongs to that handful of illuminating studies 
of the “ministries of fear" produced by 
twentieth-century political fiction. It remains 
aB too pertinent. 


Peter Porter 

Nww having handled an original manuscript, 
tttept one by a contemporary, I cun think of 
°°w0rk of fiction which reached me other than 
Ms modem publication. My reading has thus 
^ in the public domain. Perhaps, 
the myriad books in print,' there are 
wine 1 would like to bring to other people’s 
BOt ' Co ' but I cannot think of any novel I feel 
Angelical about which is not fairly readily 
JJJlIable, even a translation, such as 
tntmmelshauscn’B Simpllcisslmus. Instead, I 
iito to be granted the wicked wish to 
completely from all printed record one at 
*** the many all-too-readily-accessible 
jwvels which I have never been able to finish 
101 ^ tome cases to start). From a long list of 
y^° r ks I have failed to enjoy, I’d nomin- 
ifce Brothers Karamazov, chiefly because I 
Hm° Ve Effect Dostoevsky (or as much of 

2? 5“ totvhres In English translation), and still 
Oririje and Punishment and The Idiot. 

AWl feel guilty. My many attempts at The 
Karamazov have never got beyond 
^,*00, which makes my readiness to quote 
®l®d described in tbe colloquy 
JT 0 ,, - Inquisitor even more reprehensible. 

Kanimazov, let it be 


Reform Bill, and the politics which Galt de- 
scribes are the politics of the unreformed par- 
liament, the management of small groups of 
privileged electors, the patronage of Whig 
grandees and the lobbying. The member 
himself writes of the time before the Reform 
Bill takes effect. 

It is extraordinary how Galt’s description of 
parliament still rings true in modem times, de- 
spite the reforms and the new parties that have 
arisen: 

The aspect of a new parliament after a change of 
administration is very comical. On the left side there 
are stem and vindictive frowns; and on the right, 
exultation and complacency, interspersed with 
young unknown visages, of a serious senatorial cast, 
prognosticating oratory. It is a lucky thing, however, 
for the country, that the number of these and other 
speakers is comparatively very few; for at the best 
they are but a necessary evil, and only help the more 
sagacious editors of the newspapers to make wiser 
reflections. 



' mi ^2? 'Political novels .ever written is 
Member. lt was published in 
:■ jt ih ^enjainin DisradU's 

l V‘ have been an Inilu- 

.'novel*.' whfch are great 
broader, political issues 
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Penelope Fitzgerald 

Gladstone read Charlotte M. Yonge, Baldwin 
read Mary Webb, but Attlee read my aunt's 
novels - he told me so. Her name was Winifred 
Peck. If I could have back one of the many 
Peck titles I once possessed, now stolen or 
gone astray, I would choose Housebound. 

FabeT brought it out in 1942. The story - as 
the title suggests - never moves out of middle- 
class Edinburgh. The satire on genteel living, 
though, is always kept in relation to the vast 
severance and waste of the war beyond. The 
epigraph is Christina Rossetti's “I must un- 
learn the pleasant ways I went". High time, 
too, Housebound shows. The book opens with 
a grand comic sweep as the ladies come empty- 
handed away from the registry office where 
they have learned that they can no longer be 
“suited" and in future will have to manage their 
own unmanageable homes. There are coal 
fires, kitchen ranges and intractable husbands. 
Rose Fairlaw’s husband says, "I can’t have you 
opening the door to tradespeople.” Rose her- 
self is not quite sure whether you need soap to 
wash potatoes. Her struggle continues on 
several fronts, but not always in terms of com- 
edy. To be housebound isn’t only to know tbe 
prison where others once did the work for you, 
it’s to be “tethered inexorably to a collection of 
all the memories with which you had grown up. 
How are we all to get out?" 

At times Housebound Is sentimental, though 
honest, as sentimentality usually is, but it al- 
ways corrects itself. I remember it as a novel by 
a romantic who was as sharp as a needle, too 
sharp ever to deceive herself. 


Roy Fuller 

As he himself said, Edwin Muir’s poetry has 
never really “taken on". Even less so has his 
novel - novella, really - The Marionette. It was 
published by the Hogarth Press in 1927, and 
Virginia Woolf has a word in her diary about its 
unsuccess. It Was written (and rewritten) in 
1926, when the Muirs were translating the epic 
Jew Siiss (the amazing sales of which brought 
them no reward), several years before they 
began translating Kafka. Muir remarked about 
The Castle that it appealed particularly “to the 
part of me which wrote The Marionette". The 
novella Is set in Salzburg, where the Muirs had 
lived in 1923 , and concerns the relations of a 
widower with his half-witted son; and of the 
son with a puppet theatre. Perhaps a more 
off-putting description could scarcely be im- 
agined, but there is nothing In it in the least 
silly; pretentious, period-bound or derivative. 
Undoubtedly the book is a strange one, though 
plainly it springs from Muir’s deep feelings 
about childhood, parenthood, shyness, family 
tragedy (subjects on which he was entitled to 
deep feelings). It should be said, too, that it has 
little or nothing of Kafka’s moral or narrative 
bafflement, exasperating to some; Moreover, 
It is underwritten by; much extraordinary 
observation and description -poet’s prose in 
the best sense. I do not think I IMMP 
this still-living and,, above ad, still readable 
work referred to sqvp in publications about 


Ian McEwan 

The late Itslo Cal vino’s international success 
derives from the work he did in the' last 
twenty years; the attractions of his ebullient 
fantasizing have tended to obscure his earlier 
realist writing. My favourite was published by 
Cape and remaindered years ago. It is a long 
story - almost a novella - called The Watcher. 
It is set during a general election in a polling 
station in one of those vast Italian religious 
institutions which care for the subnormal and 
inadequate. Observers from all the main par- 
ties are appointed to ensure the correct voting 
procedures are followed. Our watcher is a 
communist who is drawn Into convoluted argu- 
ments and reflections about who is mentally 
capable of casting a vote. It is suspected that 
the inmates are under orders to vote for the 
right-wing Catholic party. At lunchtime, the 
watcher returns home and argues with his girl- 
friend who is trying to tell him that she is preg- 
nant. During the afternoon, the polling booth 
is carried round the wards to the beds of those 
too ill to leave them. The watcher encounters 
gross human deformities, and extraordinary 
patience among the nuns. The events of the 
day soften his party line and he gropes towards 
a more tolerant and complex idea of his own 
responsibilities in both public and private 
spheres. 


Stuart Hampshire 

Edith Wharton is very far from being a neg- 
lected writer. She might even be said to be 
most fashionable: certainly revived and living. 
But she is still within the shadow of Henry 
James and is usually seen as a novelist inte- 
rested in the corruptions and moral evasions 
of worldly society in Europe and America be- 
fore the wars: an analyst of her own world of 
the cultivated rich, who demanded before all 
things to be amused and protected from . dim- 
ness and boredom, and who were prepared to 
exact an immense cost from others , and even to 
pay themselves. If onjy lhpy_cpuW De enter- 
tained. Even the labour of Rlhan Frome has 
not obliterated or modified this picture of her. 
But one story of hen stands outside the canon 
and is a masterpiece not sufficiently famous: 
Summer. It is a long short story, or short novel , 
a love story, perfect in form and execution, 
showing the influence of French models, 
perhaps particularly of Flaubert, but com- 
pletely American in setting and in style. Roman- 
tic presentations of physical love, which are 
utterly convincing and written from a woman's 
point of view, are not too common in Anglo- 
Saxon fiction and outside the theatre. Summer 
is a hard, unforgettable story, drily told and 
exactly imagined, a celebration of sexual pas- 
sion and natural impulse as worth any cost: t(ie 
world well lost in the isolated house on the 
way to the mountain where the lovers meet. 
Charity, the heroine, is one of the great women 
of modem fiction, solitary in nature and 
enduring. 

Thom Gunn , , 

Coleman Dowell’s novel, White on Black on 
White, came out in 1983 and went almost un- 
reviewed. It deals with the interplay of racial and 
sexual obsessions, the way they conflict, blend, 
mirror and don't mirror each other. Nothing 
works out neatly, and the book goeB deeper 
than James Baldwin’s best seller, Another 
Country, which presented the same relating of 
themes. Dowell’s book was a worst seller be- 
cause he enters the obsessions so fully that he 
starts by making his very reader anxious and 
suspicious, like his narrator. A middle-aged 
gay white writer tells of how hq goes bri a 
holiday with an unstable young black man, 
apparently heterosexual, who may, or may 
not, be a hit man. The fictional writer then 
proceeds fo .tali' the stories of first a young 
white woman who wants to “use" (and be used 
by) as many male black bodies as possible, and 
next her eventual friend, a black policeman 1 
who reads the manuscript about himself and 
has the final say on a tape where he suggests an 
ending which is also the novel's ending. It is all ; 
sMcificsi.ppwell ejjterfra^sfo tuj j^seid^manri 
their concomitant obsessions; in a way ffitfj'^ 
positively uncomfortable; and If he emerges’ 


with no generalized reassurances at the end, 
that is his power. Yet the characters do come 
out of the story with something, and so do we. 
The implication is that if in the first place it was 
language that led them into their difficulties of 
understanding themselves and each other, 
then language also contains the possibility of 
mitigating those difficulties. It is all we have, 
after all - and we have to explore language 
itself, as Dowell does so successfully. He writes 
with a superb power of constant implication - 
always careful, always energetic, always 
suggestive. The book touches greatness. 

Michael Holroyd 

Patrick Hamilton is best known as the creator 
of macabre thrillers. Rope and Gaslight have 
become famous as films and on the stage rather 
at the expense of his finest play, a historical 
tragedy called The Duke In Darkness. Similar- 
ly, among his novels it is Hangover Square and 
the crime sequence of Ernest Ralph Corse’s 
adventures (such as The West Pier, recently 
reissued by Viking) that have generally caught 
more attention than his straight fiction. Here 
the horror is expressed not by melodramatic 
acts or cunning larcenies but through the 
everyday experiences of ordinary people - 
thirty-nine-year- old Miss Roach, for example, 
who inhabits a boarding-house in the small 
country town of Thames Lockton and whose 
involvement with an American soldier sta- 
tioned there in the Second World War is 
wonderfully fully told in The Slaves of Solitude. 

The richest and most ambitious of these 
novels, a London trilogy that was first pub-, 
lished in the mid-1930s under the collective 
title Twenty Thousand Streets under the Sky, 
has been out of print many years. This is partly 
because it is a long book - over 500 pages - and 
expensive to reissue. But the story-telling is 
compulsive and the appeal broad. It is not a 
faultless novel: sometimes the narrative is too 
wordy, sometimes too mannered. But these 
are living faults that shadow living characters 
and are produced by Patrick Hamilton’s efforts 

to conv«y dmplft peinplp In oitnotinna tkal ara 

- beyond them. His characters are uneducated, 
homeless, tormented by their fantasies and in- 
fatuations, and tormenting others: “real peo- 
ple made plain torus”, as J. B. Priestley de- 
scribed them. In the malignant atmosphere of 
London, these companions In toil come 
together at the local pub. There Is the sailor- 
tumed-waiter with ambitions to be a writer, 
the fly-by-night young girl trapped into 
prostitution, the plain barmaid courted by, a 
respectable monster bore. We feel their moral 
confusion and are absorbed into a world which 
is observed with humour and inclusive sym- 
pathy: “God help us, God help all of us, every 
one, all of us”. 


Alan Pryce-Jones 

Marcel Jouhandeau was one of the oddest, and 
by no means the most likeable, of this century’s 
writers. He disclaimed the title of novelist, yet 
most of the countless little books he pouied 
out over more than fifty years can only be 
described as novels. 

Fascist, homosexual, Catholic, a dedicated 
and insufferable husband, he created a life for 
himself which was in itself a novel, and one of 
its most successful facets is embodied in 
Monsieur Godeau mar it, published in 1933. It is 
cast in a typical French form of between-the- 
wafs, that of a camei , Monsieur Godeau - 
never referred to more familiarly - is married 
to a dander, Elise, and the only theme of the 
book is the guerrilla warfare between the two 
of llieraL Elise is depicted as a monster, and 
Gbdeaii a very secular saint. They are indis- 
pensable to one.another, however destructive; 
devoted^ however malevolent. 

Jquhapdeau's Catholicism is of th at crushing 
kind shared by Claudel,' Beraanos, Julien 
Green. There is nothing Mediterranean about 
it, just as there is frothing Mediterranean about 
Godeau’s infidelities. He is a superb hater; be 
lances hypocrisies with deadly skill; he can be 
as funny as he is odious; and in a mock-modest 
fashion he can even laugh at himself. ’ . 

The Paris he writes of - the Paris of Max 
Jacob, of Gide, Apollinaire, Marie Laurencin 
-no louger exists. But sqe.n through, the eyes 
dt . this' eiivcqqm^d provincial.., it is, .still 
entertaining’ to lead about. ' ‘ " *; 
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NEGLECTED FICTIONS. 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr 


William Dean Howqlls's/l Hazard of New For - 
tunes (1890) is not precisely an unknown novel. 
But it has been little read, I thi nk, since its brief 
revival during the Great Depression. It de- 
serves a hearing today as the first exploration 
in American fiction of the liberal dilemma. 

Earlier novels like The Blithedale Romance 
and The Bostonians dealt with reformers - 
ideologues possessed by specific formulas for 
social salvation. Basil and Isabel March, 
Howells’s protagonists, are something differ- 
ent. They are decent and intelligent, "their 
hearts so easily moved to any cheap sym- 
pathy" , but are disarmed by tolerance and 
complacency, undone by their capacity to see 
every side of every person and every question. 
They are, in short, liberals, and the novel’s 
distinctive and original note is that of liberal 
anguish. 

A Hazard of New Fortunes portrays the col- 
lapse of values after the Civil War and foretells 
new values struggling to be born. Without 
being unduly schematic, Howells assails Basil 
March with an astonishing variety of view- 
points: Fulkerson, the hustling public relations 
man; Jacob Dryfoos, the hard-bitten capitalist; 
Lindau, the Marxist*, Alma Leighton, the 
feminist; Colonel Woodbum, the unrecon- 
structed Confederate; Angus Beaton, the aes- 
thete; Conrad Dryfoos and Margaret Vance, 
guilty children of the rich who become Christ- 
ian Socialists. After a quiet beginning, the 
novel rises to an arresting climax when March, 
as editor of a liberal journal, faces the demand 
of Dryfoos, the magazine’s backer, to fire 
Lindau and when a streetcar strike explodes 
into violence. 

March starts out, in Howells’s words, as “too 
self-enwrapt to perceive the chaos to which the 
individual selfishness must always lead”. At 
the end March is driven to acknowledge “a 
sense of complicity” with the striving and suf- 
fering, the thrusting aside and trampling under 
foot, of “the economic chance world". But, 
with characteristic irony, Howells leaves 

-till 


missal of them in his famous book on Trollope. 
Then I came across Castle Richmond (1860) by 
chance, and found it an immensely readable - 
almost racy - drama of action. His second 
novel. The Kellys and the O' Kellys (1848), 
seems to me quite one of his best: careful plot- 
ting, strong, realistic characterization, excel- 
lent dialogue and effective presentation of the 
social and political background. His first novel. 
The Macdermots of Ballycloran (1847), is less 
accomplished but there are many fine things in 
it and it is certainly worth reprinting. The 
Landleaguers (1883), though unfinished, has a 
sombre and forbidding glory. To these I would 
add An Eye for an Eye (1879), which also takes 
place mainly in Ireland. Occasionally one of 
them has appeared ia the World's Classics, 
but others are unobtainable and none is easy to 
find. I believe a uniform edition of (he five, 
with good, solid introductions, would be a 
commercial success today, as well as a revela- 
tion to readers of the passion and imaginative 
power with which Trollope presented the 
people of John Bull’s Other Island. 


Emrys Jones 


suggests that the future belongs to Fulkerson. 
A Hazard of New Fortunes has its share of 
Howells's whimsicalities and refusals. But its 
rendition of the liberal dilemma bridges the 
gap, in American political, fiction between The 
Blithedale Romance and The Middle of the 
Journey. ■■ ■ ■ ■ - 


Few people of my acquaintance seem to have 
read or even heard of Trial by Battle , the novel 
by David Piper (now Sir David Piper, the re- 
cently retired Director of the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford) which he published in 1959 
under the pseudonym of Peter Towry. (A re- 
vised version under his own name appeared in 
1966, with a preface by Frank Kermode.) It 
tells of the brief military life of a young Cam- 
bridge graduate, first his period of training 
with a regiment of the Indian army, and then 
his fatal experience of the real thing in Malaya 
at the time of the Japanese invasion. The novel 
is shaped like a funnel that at first impercept- 
ibly narrows and then races to a point. The 
start is leisurely, observant, humorous: Alan is 
taught Urdu by a munshi, “a small man like a 
spectacled tortoise with halitosis", or meets his 
second-ifl |-y™w™a"d gflj 11 h — ' 

"JUT, S!6oplng and kindly and with an odd ira- 


Paul Johnson 


i 


Having pleaded many times in vain for one of 
. our major publishers to issue a complete edi- 
tion of Trollope- he Is our only great novelist 
who has never been so honoured -I would like 
to narrow down the field a little and beg for 
publication of all his Irish novels. Trollope 
loved Ireland, for it was there he got his first 
real chande of life, and first tasted happiness. 
After he left, he returned to it again and again, 
fascinated by its people and his problems^ He 
Wrote a topographical book about the country, 
which he could not get published, and whose 
manuscript has now, alas, vanished. His first 
two novels were set In Ireland. Both were fail- 
ures, Publishers hated “Irish ! ’ novels: thoyspld 
EngHsti readers wereiiok of the plac6 and. its 
i violence and did not want to read about it. But 
i from time to time Trollope reverted to Ireland, 
' and was Writing an Irish novel at the time of h|s 
.death.'- 

Like many people, I was deterred from read- 
fng the Irish novels by Michael Sadleir’s.dU- 


Naomi Mitchispn 


book, though dead serious about things like 
poverty. Benson knew the London slums and 
she also knew about the more curious class 
problems of her day.. I would like to see about 
three other of her books reprinted too, but this 
was always my special one. 


Jan Morris 


I think one writer very unjustly neglected by 
the world at large is the Welsh novelist and 
short-story writer Kate Roberts, who was born 
in 1891 and died earlier this year. Her work is 
tough, consistent and compassionate in a 
Chekhovian kind, and presents in universal 
terms the narrow lives of quarry workers and 
their families in the North Wales mountains, 
and of the gossipy petit bourgeois of North 
Wales country (owns. Of her sixteen published 
works, only a handful have been translated 
into English: if I had to nominate one example, 
it would be Teyn y Grug ( Tea in the Heather ) 
which was translated, by Wyn Griffith, in 1968. 


a Penguin Classic or (so far as I know) a Book 
at Bedtime. There is on excellent translation bv 
Edward Marsh (1948), for the old Cresset Lib. 
•rary (and its alertness to nuance gives out 
pause in the face of Marsh’s small and comic 
reputation); Barbara Wright has produced a 
highly competent edition for Blackwell’s 
French Texts (1965). But that is about all, and 
in English-speaking countries Dominiqiu has 
not yet attained the place it deserves, described 
by the hero in relation to those few special 
creations which possess “ce rare, absohiet in- 
dubitable cnractere . . . depouvoirfttreimitfe, 
mais non suppldde, ct de nianquer auxbestios 
du monde, si on la suppose absente". 


• .1 
i* i 


Stephen Spender 


John Ryle 


Slowly, belatedly, inexorably, the reputation 
of the nineteenth-century Brazilian novelist 
Machado de Assis waxes and his books, first 
translated in the 1950s, return to print. It is 
hard to see why they should ever have been 
neglected. Machado’s three great novels 
Epitaph of a Small Winner (1881), Qulncas 
Borba (1891) and Dom Casmurro (1899) are 
beguilingly modem; narratalogically playful, 
deceptively affable, they echo Sterne and fore- 
shadow Borges. Their portrayal of love, delu- 
sion and madness in the bourgeois milieu of 
Rio de Janeiro in the last days of the empire has 
a melancholy energy that is hard to resist. 
There are few writers of international stature 
in Portuguese but Machado is rightly consid- 
ered in Brazil as one of the great novelists of 

♦urv 


pression of walking in step with himBelf like a 
yak”. But the “civilized", fastidious impress-* 
ions are at the service of the book's theme: the 
Impact of war on a young man who, though 
trained as a soldier, is quite unprepared for the 
form which “action” actually takes -an ascend- 
ing series of shocks, an accelerating process of 
disorientation, deprivation and isolation. 

Trial by Battle is slimly designed and cun- 
ningly paced, hot much longer than a long 
nouvelle: But it packs great force. Since I first 
came across it nearly twenty years ago, I have 
read and forgotten hundreds of longer books; 
but this short narrative stays in the mind in one 
piece. Frank Kermode called it "probably the 
best English novel to haive come out of the 
Second Wbrld War". Books “coming out or 
the war have continued to appear: j. G. Bai- 
- lard’s Empire of .the Sun arrived only a year 
ago. Whatever one! now thinks' of iti claims to 
that title, It would be absurd to let such things 
as Trial by Battle be simply forgotten. 


Pat Rogers 


1 wonder if publishers are •»' afraid of magic 
4 thaUhey cannot fate SteUhBensor^ There is. 

; most of ;all In : Living Alone. 1 shall 'always re- 
member 1 thp ! tWa witches on the \ dwindling 
. cloud up abovd thebarrhge, for this comes from 
. the First World, War. ; It ;is qlso a very funny: 


A minor classic, or something a little more, in 
France, Eug&ne Fromentin’s Dominique (1862) 
has still not properly taken root in English 
soil. The metaphor is apt enough; because 
it is a novel with a strong sense of the land 
which goes to make landscape - damp moss- 
filled crannies of a half-decayed formal garden; 
the heroine's footsteps leaving a brief impress- 
ion on the soft earth as the lovers take a final 
walk together on a wet evening in autumn. 

Fromentin is perhaps better known in this 
country as an art-critic and travel writer who 
helped to encourage a taste for the exotic. 
Dominique is set mostly in the provinces, in the 
vicinity of La Rochelle, though there are some 
episodes in Paris and a fine Zolaesque evoca- 
tion of a suburb growing on the edge of the 
capital. Dominique attempts to let his beloved 
Madeleine into his special domain by bringing 
her “en face de certains tableaux de la cam- 
pagne choisis parmi ceux qui, invariablement 
composes d’un pey de verdure, de beaucoup 
de soled et d’une immense dtepdue de met, 
pvaicntledon Infallible de m’dmouvoir". The 
: scenes bf idyllic nature and Unfulfilled dove 
(here, an adultery renounced), are more closely 
.intertwined and shaped into continuous na/ra- 
. tiye than Is the case with L* Grand Meaulnes, a 
book with some common features, . 

: Dominique was never an Everyman choice, 


Rex Warner is justly famous for two novels. 
The Wild Goose Chase and The Aerodrome, 
allegories of the ideological conflicts of the 
1930s. His later novel, The Converts (1967), 
seems to have attracted far less attention than 
these but to me it seems his greatest achieve- 
ment, perhaps the best historical novel I have 
read. The Converts is the story of the early lift 
of Augustine in Carthage, up to the moment of 
his conversion to Christianity, as related by the 
narrator, his youthful friend and disciple Aly- 
pius. Augustine was at this time the superstar, 
as orator, philosopher and public performer in 
Carthage - brilliant and disputatious and free- 
thinking and free-living with a mistress to 
whom he was passionately attached. His 
mother, Monica, preached to him the Christian 
way of kindness, but Augustine was attracted 
by the teachings of the Manichaeaus. 

Rex Warner portrays a world in which there 
are still Roman citizens like the wealthy 
Praetextus and his wife, who are examples of 
pagan virtue, and highly rational in their dis- 
course, though their religion is blood-soaked 
with sacrifice. Compared with the Roman cal- 
ture, Christianity seems almost illiterate in ito 
Latin an d Qyeek„and4ndifferentto theatre 
’*’* of high civilization. Yet, however aude in ex- 
pression, it is Insistent in its claim to he the 
voice of truth, and it offers Augustine and his 
friends the power to choose a way of life totally 
dedicated to the spirit. It has, too, its own 
heart-searching eloquence reaching deeper 
than the oratory of the schools. 

Seen against the background of the depMJS 
Roman civilization, the debate carried on oy 
Augustine and his friend seems in some wap 
closer to our own times than much dispot® 
later centuries. Rex Warner portrays his: W®* 
with such intelligence and sympathy t»t» & 
reading the Confessions after The Convtrtsf^ 
does not feel that he has sensationakzM 
material nor cheapened the ideas leading 
Augustine’s tremendous autobiography. 


Tom Paulin 
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Thoughts for our time 


Nicholas Denyer 


DAVID CHARLES 
Aristotle’s Philosophy of Action 
2g2pp. Duckworth. £24. 
0715610058 


What are events and processes? What is it to 
ad intentionally? How and why can one act 
gainst one’s better judgment? Are psycholo- 
JJjl slates to be identified with physical ones? 
Would such an identification render redundant 
psychological explanations of human action? 

David Charles’s Aristotle is a systematic 
thinker with systematic thoughts on these and 
kindred topics. Remarks and arguments that 
Aristotle left scattered throughout his exten- 
sive corpus of surviving works are here orga- 
nized into a systematic philosophy of action. 
The resultant theory is impressive, not least 
btcause without compromising its unity it 
oilers interconnected and not implausible 
snswers to such a range of questions. One re- 
ttins, however, the suspicion that the systema- 
tic character of Dr Charles’s Aristotle may be 
not so much a fair report on Aristotle himself 
a an artifact of the author’s chosen method of 
interpretation. For he rejects the inconclusive 
method of those “traditional classical scholars, 
shose aim has been to demonstrate from indi- 
tjdual passages of the text (considered in isola- 
tion horn other texts on similar themes) what 
Aristotle ‘had in mind’ when writing it". 
Charles adopts instead the method of “philo- 
sophical scholarship", which attempts “to pro- 
mt Aristotle’s account of action as a unified 
shale".' But why should traditional classical 
scholarship be incorrect? Why should we sup- 
pose that Aristotle held views more determin- 
steand unified than those that traditional clas- 
sical scholarship can successfully ascribe to 


Charles is alert to the possibility of such 
suspicions. To quell them he adduces the re- 
Antons about meaning and interpretation of 
Outlaid Dstids ah qn dhis followers. According 
to this school, we are wrung - ill luoribiugja 


belief Id people unless it forms part of some 
toger pattern of beliefs that we may ascribe 
without accusing our subjects of gross incon- 
fcfcwy.or incoherence; and so we cannot see 
people as holding any beliefs on a topic unless 
touHne large- extent we see them as holding 
systematic beliefs. There is no doubt truth in 
&se reflections. They are not, however, 
dwctly relevant unless Aristotle, in the work 
* SCDS *cd by Charles, did Indeed mean to ex- 
pound beliefs that he held. For there ore ways 
®°re tentative and aporetlc than this in which 
write philosaphy. One may for instance be 
COn »»rned less to set forth the theory one has 


all seem fairly Aristotelian. Much more impor- 
tant, the even-handed manner in which 
Charles combines these apparent antitheses, 
his patient and laudable attempts to have it all 
ways at once, are thoroughly Aristotelian in 
spirit. 

Less successful, because less Aristotelian, is 
another feature of the book. For if in one way 
Charles's Aristotle might seem too systematic, 
in another he seems not systematic enough. 
Aristotle’s speculations on human action have 
a context. Thus his remarks about the teleolo- 
gical character of human action get much of 
their force both from the moral and political 
consequences he takes them to have, and from 
his remarks about the teleological character of 
the movements of other things, animate and 
inanimate. Or again, how we assess Aristotle's 
notions of form and matter, actuality and 
potentiality, when used to explain the relation 
of the human mind to the human body, must be 
affected by how we assess the occurrence of 
those notions in , for example, his astronomy or 
his physiology of reproduction. Can ideas at 
home in such a physiology easily be used in an 
unproblematic philosophy of mind? Although 
Charles means to treat Aristotle as a systematic 
thinker, and although he takes nearly three 
hundred pages to do so, such ramifications of 
his thought about human action go almost 
wholly undiscussed. In consequence, what 
does get discussed is rather tame. 

Why should this be? Oddly enough, the 
reason seems once more to be Charles’s 
method of “philosophical scholarship”. Philo- 
sophical scholars do not aspire to (re)construct 
the Aristotelian theory in all its waywardness. 
Their aim is rather to expound the Aristotelian 
contribution to a debate within modern phi- 
losophy - in this case to the debate on action 
that may be pursued in the pages of Anscombe , 
Davidson, von Wright and others. Large tracts 
of Aristotle’s writings that for Aristotle at least 
seem connected with his thought about human 
action will not fit into this pattern. These tracts 
discuss questions which modem philosophers 

u£ action find ramntn frnm thi'ir rnnrems. 

often indeed so remote as not even to be philo- 


sophical. And the answers they suggest for 
these questions often sound too bizarre to be 
recognizable as the sort of thing that a modem 
theorist might say. Hence those with the 
aspirations of a “philosophical scholar" will 
simply avoid such aspects of Aristotle’s 
thought. 

The bolder spirits among them would go 
further and argue, in effect, that there are no 
such aspects to be avoided. At any rate, on 
some variants of the interpretative canons that 
Charles endorses, it is argued that the thoughts 
we ascribe to others must by and large be not 
only systematic, blit also true. Any ascription 


jtopled than to raise questions, suggest possi- lo someone of badly mlstnken beliefs - and that 

and offer considerations that one hopes means beliefs which are badly mistaken by our 
bsM addressed inn systematic theory, should lights - Is, to say the least, suspect; and the 


Neglected novels or neglected fictions? jt 
possible to discuss most novels formally L 
like poems, plays, short stories ■ 

poetics) so the best thing is to enjoy 
private and say nothing. I'd far j 

Gough's great poem of 1848, 
Tober-na-Vuolich, than any Victorian 
Just consider all those courses in Engi»._ 


The Bothh of 
ictori 

jurses in Eriy-— ~ -t — * •** •.wwiigmon — 

erature groaning under the dead a P orctic text a f l " aI1 


^ a thing ever be developed. Take the in 
tfwd meditations on form, matter and subst- 
*** ^at occupy Metaphysics Z: why should 
Aristotle's writing about action not be similarly 

Jpofetic? • • 

in toe, long nin, the answer may not matter 
®Kb..For the response that an aporelic text 
JWCB frqjn its reader* is tq do what Charles 
hs doqe sqd organize its materials Into a uni- 
^ weary. And if.tbe finfll assemblage is more 
Wcraati^ than the. original, it need be none 


huge, shapeless prose narratives 
illegitimate babies and the Poor Law an, j 
drains. Do we really want any more oi w* 
hope not. The tale of Sara Keays , 
Parkinson is much more fun. r _ 
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^»us nqt tb take its views as they stand, but- 
to do better. 

^VJhSldered in these terms, David Charles’s 
“'OvSucceeds. In carefully npanced fashion it 


worse the mistake the more suspect the ascrip- 
tion. The belief that the earth is flat is one 
example that has been given. Other examples 
that might be are those bizarre-sounding be- 
liefs I mentioned as the context and ramifica- 
tions of Aristotle’s thought about action. 
Nothing deemed so erroneous, the argument 
would run. can rightly be ascribed to Aristotle. 
For if he is to be understood at all, he is to be 
understood as more or less one of us. 

There may be some truth behind such 
claims. But whatever it is; it cannot mean that 
Aristotle must be considered quite so close to 
us as Charles has represented him. Sarah 
Waterlow’s recent Nature, Change and Agen- 
cy , for example, gives a plausible and compre- 


the extreme positions, taken by other hensible account of Aristotle's physics, and yet 
Writings ..on human action, aqd ma kes him much more alien. Much more alien, 


. Wpjs to find : a middle ground combining 
■ attractions bf all the extremes yet free from 
' I"j.rirawbacks. Thus acting against one’s bet- 

; «„?! - be rationally explained, but 

; \y e may accept “ontological 


For 


^toriaUsm''- ev'eti- though we cannot identify 
.... Wycholhzlcal wtt-h n 


jOlbgic^l prith the material. The desire 
. ying has some a priori connection to 
th^re can be enough a posteriori 
^ tfcie-de^ire with the action for us 
in causal. explanation of the 
OTi^.^fendlhg tJiBse, claims Charles too 
to Aristotle’s text by. Bekker’s 

^tpcj^eck. Nevertheless, they 


and therefore much more interesting 
there are many things to be learnt only .by 
comparing our views to those in deep conflict 
wit/ them: “Philosophical scholars" might 
here object that the deep conflicts of which I 
soeakcan make no. sense save against a back- 
hand of even deeper agreement. That may 
be true; but if so, all it means is that even white 
remaining a philosophical scholar, Charles 
could have told n more exciting story about 
Aristotle’s philosophy of action. 
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Crusading after the Crusades 


Michael Mallett 


KENNETH M. SETTON 
The Papacy and (he Levant ( 1 204-1 571 ) 
Volume IU. The sixteenth century to the reign 
of Julius IU 

Volume IV, The sixteenth century from Julius 
III to Pius V 

1179pp. Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
Society. $45 the two volumes. 

0871691620 


One of the charges made by the Protestants 
against sixteenth-century popes was that they 
exaggerated the Ottoman threat in order to 
advance their own claims to leadership in the 
West, and to raise money for crusades which 
was then diverted to other purposes. However, 
it has long been apparent that the bulk of the 
funds raised for crusading in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries remained in the hands of 
national rulers as a result of the decima system, 
and misuse, such as there was, largely took 
place at that level. Similarly, the apparent in- 
ertia of the West in response to the fall of 
Constantinople and the Turkish descent on 
Otranto (1480), and the inability to act with 
unity and effectiveness in the face of the even 
more imminent threats posed by Suleiman be- 
tween 1520 and 1566, are now more normally 
blamed on the governments of the western 
states rather than on the popes. 

These are themes which are explored in 


Kenneth Setton's vast panorama of “crusading 
after the Crusades" which is brought to a con- 
clusion in the two volumes under review. 
There is no doubt here about the urgency of the 
Turkish threat in the sixteenth century; it was 
quite simply the greatest single problem facing 
Christendom. Popes and mlers who failed to 
perceive this and react to it were misguided, 
distracted, or acting in their own self-interest. 
Hence the story of the crusade in the sixteenth 
century becomes an account of those distrac- 
tions and self-interests in which the whole his- 
tory of the Papacy and also of much of western 
Europe needs to be surveyed. In amplification 
of this theme Setton remarks: “the fall of Con- 
stantinople . . . exercised os beneficent an 
effect upon the Papacy as the Counter Re- 
formation and the Council of Trent. ... It 
forced the Popes to take ail Europe into 
account in formulating their major policies, 
broadened their outlook at every critical junc- 
ture of affairs, and helped (even obliged) them 
to try to maintain the universal character of the 
Papacy”. This judgment, setting aside as it 
appears to do the whole process of papal recov- 
ery from the Schism and the Conciliar threat, 
and that other process of the emergence of 
Itnly as the stage of European politics in the 
late fifteenth century, must seem extreme to 
many historians. But the strength of Setton's 
work lies less in the conclusions than in the 
prodigious display of learning and the mar- 
shalling of sources which characterize it. 

No one familiar with the first two volumes of 


Latin allegiances 


David Abulafia 


G. A. LOUD 

Church and Society In the Norman Principality 
ofCapua, 1058-1 197 

283pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 
019822931 3 


mg- 

have 




the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
concentrated heavily on the rise to power of 
the Hauteville dynasty, first in Apulia and then 
fa Sicily; they have been fascinated by the reli- 
gious and cultural mixing visible in a Sicily 
inhabited by Greeks, Latins, Jews and Mus- 
lims. The entirely Latin northern lands of the 
Kingdom of Sicily, bordering on the Patrimony 
of St Peter, have received relatively little atten- 
tion; and Capua, only really brought .under 
: Hautevllle rule in the 1 130s, i has been widely . 

: Ignored. Its distinct dynasty of Normans, . 
Whose history begins with the' creation of a. 
Norman county at Aversa In 1030, has .been 
treated, as G.A.Loud rightly complains, as lit- 
tle more than an obstacle to a Long-desirable 
event, the unification of Norman Italy under a 
single autocrat. And yet Capua was heavily, 
involved in the momentous changes affecting 
the Western church in this period. In the north- 
. west of the Norman principality lay the mother 
monastery of the Latin world,, at Montecass- 
ino. Moreover, the region’s proximity to Rome 
meant that the struggle of empire and papacy 
did not pass Capua by; Norman troops brought 
cppifort to beleaguered popes and wer$ seen as 
.! the best guarantee of papal independence 
even, though, paradoxically, the papacy also' 
Insisted on its own suzerainty over Capuan and 
. other Normans in southern Italy. - : ■ 

- Dr Loud, presents a further paradox; He 
. emphasizes the usefulness of the Normans to 
the papacy, both before Capua’s absorption 
|nto the Sicilian Kingdom and under Haute- 
ville rule : he is entirety right to lake to task the 
late Joszef Dedr for an oyer-legalistic view of 
. papal-Nohnan relations. But Loud also wishes 
, to stress the isolation of thei Capua region from 
:: the rest of Italy; this fs surprising, jglven the 
world-wide fame of Montecassino, whose fa- 
. fluence appears to have been father less than 
■ its reputation. He refers repeatedly to Fernand 
Braudel's characterization of the Medtterra- 


riura as a prime example of monasticism gone 
out of control; Cluniacs and eventually Cister- 
cians became the models for proper adherence 
to St Benedict's principles. 

Above all , the response of the Capuan clergy 
ro the crises of (he eleventh and twelfth-cen- 
tury pnpncy is seen to be conditioned not by 
attitudes to the assertion of Petrine primney, 
nor even by concern for the defence o f the 

Rnmnn churfh Htt llinrt *7"" ri 1 

■wuai interests, such as disputed claims to land. 


The Papacy and the Levant or with the Phil- 
adelphia History of the Crusades will be sur- 
prised at the fact that Setton's treatment of the 
sixteenth century requires two volumes rather 
than the one originally planned. This distin- 
guished American medievalist describes his 
method himself: “the text of these volumes is 
largely a restatement of contemporary sources, 
a reflection of the historical image they re- 
veal." That image is one of a Europe distracted 
by national quarrels and personal rivalries, by 
heresy and by greed. The League of Cambrai, 
the Fifth Lateran Council, Martin Luther, the 
Council of Trent, and above all Habsburg- 
Valois rivalry, are themes which cannot be 
treated briefly. Every conclave is analysed with 
minute attention to bring to light the factors 
which made it impossible to envisage the em- 
ergence of a truly crusading pope. Every pope 
is assessed according to his ability to rise above 
the distractions and take effective action about 
the infidel threat. Julius II, Clement VII , Julius 
in and Paul IV ail fail notably because of their 
obsession with the independence of Italy and 
their involvement in European politics; Leo X 
fares a little better as he faces up to the implica- 
tions of Selim I’s occupation of Syria and 
Egypt; Paul III wins praise for seeing the 
Council of Trent as a crusading as well as a 
reforming Council: but above all Pius V 
emerges as a hero. Indeed the final chapters 
describing the war of Cyprus, Lepanto, and its 
aftermath, form a natural peroration. 

But, of course, Setton is forced to recognize 


that, despite the efforts of Pius V andhiinu* 
tiators, the Holy League of 1571 andiUsuZ 
at Lepanto were the result of a brief coraZ ! 
ity of interest between the traditional enuai 
ing forces of Spain and Venice, rather thaad 
papal initiative. Indeed large sections of 
volumes are devoted to describing the rclaL 
of Venice, France, and the Habsburgs.ps rfc 
larly Ferdinand, with the Turks. ThesEd^ 
emissaries of these states, men like AlviseQrir. 
ti and Antonio Kiucdu, riding along the rooA 
roads of the Bnlknns and slipping suneptiiBB. 
ly in and out of the Seraglio, attract Settop 
attention as much as the cardinals and tfc 
princes. Venice, in particular, stands alwayiia 
the forefront, not just because of its contirruom 
relationship with the Turks, but alsobmnstfij 
the quality of the Venetian sources of the 
period. Bearing in mind this emphasis it is » 
little odd that neither Paolo Preto's Vennbti 
Turchi (Florence, 1975) nor the CinicollectioQ 
Venezia centra di mediazlone tra Orimt 
Occidente (secc. XV c XVI) (Florence, 1917) 
appears to have been used. 

in many ways Setton's work is remioucentoi 
that of Pastor; it is, in a sense, much morelhan 
a History of the Popes, but so was Paslonilin 
mine of information and source material into 
which anyone working in late medieval and 
sixteenth-century history will wish to burrow. 
The historian who undertakes the task of wri- 
ting the comprehensive history of the Italian 
Wars will be grateful to Kenneth Setton for 
having assembled so much of the material. 


The imperative of survival 


Richard Fletcher 


DAVID WASSERSTEIN 

The Rise and Fall of the Party-Kings: Politics 
and society in Islamic Spain 1002-1086 
338pp. Princeton University Press. £37.70. 
0691 054363 
ELIYAHU ASHTOR 


taught by recent investigators, notably Piene 
Guichard, to appreciate how fragile Umayyad 
centralism was. Indeed, it lasted barely three 
generations. 

If diversity rather than unity was the norm 
throughout the early medieval period, the 
party-kings appear less surprising now tkai 
once they did. It will follow that anoflwrjwrio/ 

♦ha xaaaoi wwMrt 


■ neah lahds as a group of “islands”, at the same 
time close to and isolated from one another; 


■v 


, • » 


The church of Capua he argues to be cut off 
• .from the reformist, trend visible in late 
eleventh-century F^me;.fhe bishops are incon-. 
./iiriprft, theorist® jriw their property to, 

: (hdir sbns ; Mbhtei^ksjnd itsdlf earned dpjftbb*! 


or the tension between the abbot of Montecas- 
sino and the archbishop of Capua, determined 
the allegiance of the Capuan church. Thus the 
papal schism of 1130 meant primarily the 
chance to find in Pope Anacletiw II a defender 
of contested property rights; even the fact that 
this much-maligned figure was closely bound 
to Roger II of Sicily, would-be king over Capua 
and the rest of southern Italy, was of secondary 
importance. 

Loud’s emphasis on local issues is welcome. 
There is no doubt that; studies of the medieval 
Italian Church have given inadequate atten- 
tion to day-to-day, practical problems and 
have laid excessive stress on abstract prin- 
ciples. On the other hand, the book becomes 
so immersed in the details of power struggles in 
. and around Capua that the force of his argu- 
ment is lost. To illustrate his case better Loud 
should say more about “Society” and less 
about Church politics; the title of his book does 
not stand up to close examination. 

His discussion of.'Tntemal Structure” might 
be expected to come to grips with patterns of 
land-holding, the identity of Vassals, the pro- 
cess of incastellmfcnto, .and so on. But where 
Toubert has lecl, Loud proves reluctant to fol-, 

■ lend .This is frustrating, fpr what he does say is < 
Very worthwhile: the shift frbm acquisition of : 

. church land by donation, in the eleventh ceri* ' 
tury, to acquisition by purchase, in the twelfth, 
is weH-exploih0d. 'But,. having lingered so long , 
over ecclesiastical politics before 1130, Loud . 

■ becomes too swift and selective. Cultural acti- 
vities, too, ore; passed over extremely rapidly; :■ 
The book loses' balance: The last chapters need ■' 

' considerable elaboration. . . 

In the last lines of his book Loud cites' 

. Proust, to complain that treaties/ investitures ; 
and propaganda - the treetops rising about the . 
. forest near COrnbray- have alone attracted the 
eyes of historian*. 'The scholar should brave, 
the jagged, woods beneath 1 ' to. discover what 
really' preoccupied medieval churchmen. _ Dr ; 
Loud's j agged jvdbds are at times ipiperiitrably . 
thick; he is a well-intentioncd guide^ but the 
going is hard, HiS rough style ; owes nolhing to 
, Proust. But bjs conclusions ^U ^O mdch fo: 

. previse existing vievws of; apft fritiire 

1 f 


Volume 3 . 

310pp. The Jewish Publication Society, 1930 
Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, PA 19103. 
$19.95. 

0827602375 


‘’Cats who puffed themselves up to look like 
lions.” This was how a contemporary poet 


characterized the kinglets of eleventh-century 
Spain who are the subjects of David Waaser- • 
stein’s book. The Rise and Fall of the Party- 
Kings is an able account of an Important and 
puzzling period of Spanish history. The cen- 
tralized authority embodied in tho caliph oif 
Cdrdoba disintegrated early in the elevonth 
century. Power fragmented. A multitude - 
over three dozen - of little principalities 
emerged, typically based upon a city and its 
surrounding territory, each of them presided 
over by a dynasty of local bosses, the so-called 
party-kings. 

Widely diverse though these principalities ■ 
were in extent, wealth, social structure and 
political arrangements, what they had in com- 
mon was mutual hostility. For their rulers, 
then, “the main motive force was the impera 


Spain. The latter part of WasMrstcm’ibwk 
advances the thesis that in the eleventh century 
there emerged among the Christian of the 
north an ideology of reconquesl, “a foil- 
blooded program for the recovery of the whole 
peninsula from the Muslims”. I wonder If mat- 
ters were as straightforward as this. Ofcourse, 
in a sense he must be right. Unless we postulate 
a programme of reconquest from the veiy mo- 
ment of the Islamic conquest In the eighth cen- 
tury - a view which even in Spain would mo 
few defenders today - the ideology had 
crystallize at some point, and the late eleventh 
century seems the obvious tlme.*But the prob- 
lem is rendered infract nble by the nature of 
sources. If we want to discover what On®* 
kings, noblemen or ecclesiastics thoughts 
their Muslim neighbours we have 
little to go on. Wnsserstein is rightly wuttousis 
his handling of an issue concerning whtdi 
will always be scope for disagreement. I vow 
be inclined to see the process of crystalhia 
as being rather more long drawn-out an 
extending well into the twelfth notary, 
bate on this and other eleventh-centuty 
terswili be enriched by this intelligent oow- 
The final volume of the late 


tjvd of survival”. In consequence the diplqma- Ashtor’s history of medieval Spwhh W 

Hq and military blstolry pf this ejfoch' Is ofex- ends at the oddly pointless date ofl085a^» 

bit of a hotchpotch. Nearly half of tM 


treme complexity . Wteserstein is an admirable 
gdkie through . this ' labyrinth. He succeeds in 
avoiding- dense narrative, concentrating in- 
stead. upon ^structure and highlighting certain 
major thetnes. Nevertheless his book does not • 
make^ many concessions to the reader and is 
narked throughout , by a certain austerity. No 
.readpr oftyasserstein Would guess that the 
age has left us some.superlative works of art, : 

■ j,The eleventh century was the most impor- i 
tout fa the whole history of Spain. It tipped her 

■ d^iyejy from tslam tp Cjhristendqm jind en- ; 
rarodthat this, frajjmeirf nipped off from Africa 
would indeed be wilted to Europe; Part 0 f. 
the reason, for thla was the d*cay>f peninsular , 


un ui a, ouicnpoicn, rtotuijr 

taken up with the "Diary of a Jew in eleiw 


Yqsuf, a forty-year-old ■ textile .merthi* 
Toledo. It is rather like being in the 
of Leopold Bloom , but less entertaining- 
Bloom; Abu Yftqub visits the butcher ea i y 
the oiomihg, attends a funeral arid * . 
public baths; his wife Dona is just as w \ ■ 

as Molly Bloom but much more chaste. 
sot Ashtor uses Abu Yaqub’s diverse acn . 
as pegs On which to hang appropriate hi 
disquisitions! thus his visit to his wn 9 . 

launches us into fifteen pages on meatev 
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Pining for Jack 


century Spain”, in which we keep c°op*j|J, 
two days with (he Imaginary Abu . T *? 0 j 


Jonathan Keates 


abrehst.qf jjurxe 


ana u is a, one wun learning, 

hang heavy,. However,’ there is ® uc f ^ j* 


be 1 gleaned about 


EDWARD LEEVES 

Leaves fr’om a Victorian Diary 

Edited by John Sparrow 

126pp. Seeker and Warburg/ Alison Press. 

£8.95. 

0436243709 


Most, if not all, of the really absorbing English 
diaries have now been published, and the cur- 
rent state of the market reflects an obvious 
desperation. Edith Holden's illustrated rustic 
musings sent everybody scurrying to their 
attics a few years ago, but frantic rummaging 
yielded precious few treasures. The nadir has 
surely been reached in the recent publication, 
with lavish pictorial accompaniment, of Emma 


Hardy s laboriously unmemorable holiday 
scribbles, a case of the barrel’s bottom being 
scraped to near-transparency. 

Much as we might wish, therefore, to hail the 
diary of Edward Leeves as a fascinating glance 
at an uncharted stretch of Victorian emotional 
sensibility, the truth proves rather more dis- 
appointing. To begin with, the writer himself is 
so consistently unattractive, the worst sort of 
whining, self-absorbed, valetudinarian bachel- 
or, with nothing in the way of perceptive 
observations or anecdotal gifts to recommend 
him as a diarist. He wallows mercilessly in 
self-pity occasioned by the death of a guards- 
man lover, picked up in Hyde Park, from 
cholera after a brief eight-week fling. 

“My last visit to my poor Boy's gravel”, 
“Would I were in the grave with poor Jack!”, 


Looking for lewdness 


Jill Neville 


FLORENCE KING 

Confessions of a Failed Southern Lady 
278pp. Michael Joseph. £8.95. 
0718126114 


Take the Gothic eccentricity of the American 
South, eliminate the swampy weight of things - 
the menace in the magnolias - and you have 
this knockabout sit-com, masquerading as an 
ntobiography. 

Florence King’s grandmother, her mind per- 
manently ruddied with thoughts of ovaries, 
dropped wombs and still births, is the matri- 
arch of the household. Having given up on her 
foul-mouthed daughter she attempts to impose 
the ileel coquetries of the Southern Belle on 
ftff granddaughter. But Florence's reaction is 
just m violent as her mother's, though more 
^baroque. She wants sexual experience unsul- 
lkdby iespec(: “Sexual respect was the only 

kind Ot respew-wHUu.Ulc. Uj women in the fif- 

iw, so men bent over backwards to bestow if 
to keep us from developing a yen for the impor- 
tant kinds, Because they sensed that sexual 
aggressiveness is the first step to general up- 
pjtyness." 

Florence's search for sheer lewdness 
■bough all the simpering traditions attempts to 
ort-Portnoy Portnoy. It has the same out- 
■Vwsness, the same henrtlessness. When 
hr lesbian lover dies In the end, she might just 
«wll have slipped on n banana skin. There’s 


even a straight copy of the famous Portnoy 
scene when the narrator is interrupted while 
doing something naughty in the bathroom. But 
King hasn't the aplomb of Philip Roth. Joke 
follows joke, but the comic tone of the whole is 
unsteady. One is constantly aware of a missing 
dimension (could it be pain?) - which means 
that the book has ultimately failed as a 
comedy. 

Some of the jokes are ancient, like the 
quaintness of courting habits in the pre-permis- 
sive age, when boys did timid things in the 
backs of cars. But the family portraits are fresh 
with loving spite. The grandmother and her 
pious black maid, Jensy, attempt to persuade 
the tomboy daughter not to have her baby in 
hospital, but at home, where they can revel in 
all the obstetrics: 


“Those nurses nrc so busy having things to do with 
doctors that they can't think straight.” 
u Dat de truth. Dem nurses is lak de fleshpott of 
Babylon” 


htlnrinii*; rhnnt continues, 
ttbusly we must take it all with a packet ol 
salt, unless King overheard the conversations 
in the womb. But it is unclear why she did not 
simply present it all as a slapstick roman d clef. 
Still, the book glitters with panache, this dance 
on the sagging borderline of salaciousness, and 
King has found a rich minefield of jokes about 
Belle-ism. But despite its mocking intelli- 
gence, its sheer entertainment value, it does 
not stay on in the mind. In twenty-four hours 
it's ail gone with the wind. 
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"This day year I first wrote to my dear Jack I" - 
the mesmeric monotony of entry after entry 
pervades us like rheumatism. Nothing else 
seems to move him as much, and a journey 
across France becomes a positive litany of mis- 
haps and non-events. It is too wet to go end 
hear Mario in Le Prophtte, the Champs Ely- 
s£es are dull, the Madeleine is detestable, he is 
grumpy in the diligence to Chalons, catches 
cold at Avignon, and ends up fuming at 
Marseilles over the quarantine which stops him 
getting to Genoa. 

Matters are ordered no better in Venice, 
where Leeves, flourishing the expatriate's en- 
trenched conservatism, execrates Palmerston 
for stirring up a Risorgimento hornets’ nest 
and views the incredible heroism and self- 
denial of the besieged citizens as merely a 
bothersome interruption in the social whirl of 
Venezia bene. His self-absorbed impervious- 
ness to political events in Italy lends the diary a 
certain ironic interest (a crisis is reached when 
the braid for his gondoliers’ breeches is held up 
in customs, though only one bottle of boot- 
varnish is smashed) even if the crabbiness of 
the Englishman whose routine has been incon- 
venienced by revolting indigenes is no more 
than typical. 

From at least one aspect, however, we may 
be thankful that this unique instalment of 
Leeves’s diary has survived. So little of any 
substance is known of mid-Victorian homosex- 
uality, beyond a smattering of scandals and a 
sly hint or two, that even such meagre jottings 
as these assume a genuine archival signifi- 
cance. What actually took place between the 
author and his wretched Jack (succeeded, 
apparently, by Joseph Paxton's nephew, a fel- 
low trooper interestingly nicknamed Screw) 
has been excised or blotted for ever, but 
enough remains to satisfy anyone interested in 
chronicling the honourable tradition whereby 
the Brigade of Guards has consecrated itself to 
Venus when not unduly troubled by Mars. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR. 


Competition No 248 ~ . . 


Readers are Invited to identity the sources of tile 
three quotations. which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
November 8. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork wiU also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 248” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on November 15. 


1 "We have, I think, just time to catch our train at 
Paddington, and l will go further into the matter on 
our journey. You would oblige me by bringing with 
you your very excellent field-glass.” 


2 He could only keep his eyes on her. "And have you 
made out the very train - 7" “The very one. 
Paddington - the 6.50 ‘in’. That gives us oceans; wc 
can dine at (he usual hour at home; and as M will be 
at Euston Square I hereby invite you." 


3 At Waterloo all is hqslle and bustle, and the society 
tends to be mixed. Here (at Paddington) a leisurely 
pcqce prevails and you get only the best people - 
cultured men accustomed to mingling with basset- 
hounds and women In tailored suits who look like 
hones. 


Competition No 244 
Winner: J. Williams 
Ansufrs: 

1 B thanked him gravely for his good opinion, and 
proffered a box of that equally nauseating mess 
called Turkish Delight which not only gluts the 
palate and glues the teeth, but also smothers the 
consumer in a Ootiry cloud of white sugar, 

• Dorothy L. Sayers, Strong Polsdn, chapter 22. 


2 A (first Edmund fried to remember that it la rude to 
speak with one’s mouth Tull, but soon he forgot abut 
this and thought only of trying to. shovel down as 
much Turkish Delight as he could, and the more he 
ale the more he wanted to eat . . . 

C. S. Lewis, The Uon, the WUck and the 
Wardrobe, chapter 4. 


3 She took off the lid. There were three pieces left, 
like lai'ge chunks of uncut precious sto ne, pale pink, 
seeming to glow berieath their dinting of powdered 
sugar. She picked Mp the little, 'wooden prongs and 
stabped them into ,the largest piece and popped it 
iptg her mputh. Saliva flowed. S^e chewed, sJowly 

^gSjp.ficr pie^’le^? , ^ ‘ 

' ' r William feojd, Ati Ice-Ci’eath 'WaY; dfaptfef 2. 
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